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Meet Pete Parelli 


We don’t say we made him into 
(o) a= We) im (a(= mn (0) Om 6] 1/0 a(e Mexe)aiie-\eq(e)eo¥m al \(=)\\au =e] <1 a (0p 
but we know we helped. 


Twenty years ago Pete was pretty 
small. So we worked to get him the 
bond for his first medium-sized job. 


. ; THE 
We also provided insurance to protect y 4 FRANCIS H. 


him against loss... the kind of @aum CuRTIN INSURANCE 


loss that’s disastrous to a small guy, AGENCY. INC. (617) 864-4780 
and maybe even more disastrous d 


to the big guy. THE ONLY THING WE DON'T WRITE IS FICTION 


689 CONCORD AVENUE + CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 


We still work with Pete Parelli. 


Truth is, we work with a whole stable 
of Pete Parellis. Some of them go 
back for years. Maybe that’s 

why Curtin Insurance has such 

a fine reputation. 


We never overlooked the little guys. 
We still don’t. 





NOW THERE’S HELP 
FOR THE 

BUSY EXECUTIVE 
WHO WANT 
TO STAY Fi 





Accept a short trial 
subscription to 
Executive Fitness 
Newsletter and discover 
new ways to beat 
the executive bulge. 


Staying fit is tough to do for the on-the-go busi- 
nessman. Big lunches, long hours, office pressure, 
see don't leave much time for taking care of your- 
self. 

That’s why we'd like you to try reading EXECU- 
TIVE FITNESS NEWSLETTER. It’s written especial- 
ly for executives who want to do something about 
their physical and mental health but who think 
they don’t have the time! 

EXECUTIVE FITNESS motivates you with facts 
and statistics. 

Then it gives you practical tips on how to squeeze 
a fitness program into your busy day. It gives you 
tips like 6 isometric exercises you can do while 
you're reading a sales report . . . how to resist that 
roll at a big business luncheon... or those martinis 
before ... how to cut down or quit smoking in spite 


TAKE THAT FIRST | 






fi I 


Asi 
SOME 
RECENT 
ARTICLES 
INCLUDE: 


Five Exercises to Pare That Pot Belly 
An Exercise Routine to Lower Your Golf Score 
Is Exercise the Best Tranquilizer? 

Jogging to Beat the Smoking Habit 


BN i viiccie-Aceriiness [_] Payment enclosed [_] Billme [_] Bill company 
i 100 Calories Now of Heart Disease Name Title 

BP Weakons Bones Company 

| a Adetess 

Calorie Counters Demand Recount City State Zip 


Don’t Look Through Rose-Colored Glasses 
Better Wed than Dead 

Road Ban on Alcoholics 

A Psychological Hunger 

Obesity Therapy ‘‘Overrated”’ 


Please send me EXECUTIVE FITNESS NEWS- 
LETTER every other week for the next 12 months. (26 
issues at $12.00.) 


of business tensions . . . how to decrease your 
chances of a heart attack... even exercise you do 
right in your office to lower your golf score. 


NO RISK GUARANTEE 


So that you can find out for yourself how EXECU- 
TIVE FITNESS NEWSLETTER will help you beat 
the executive bulge, we make this special no-risk 
offer: If at any time during your subscription to 
EXECUTIVE FITNESS NEWSLETTER you are not 
satisfied for any reason, we will refund in full the 
amount of your subscription. Not for ‘copies not al- 
ready mailed,’ but the entire amount, regardless of 
how many copies you may have received. 

We are that sure you will enjoy and benefit from 
EXECUTIVE FITNESS. 


, STEP TOWARD FITNESS NOW— 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


Fr aigt We Ge. et Se ae 


(——\ 


UTIVE FITNESS 
NEWSLETTER 


6338 Lindmar Dr. 
Goleta, CA 93017 
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Burt Lavine did. 

And while his name 
is on the building, our 
name is on the deed. 
Which means, Burt 
enjoys all the privileges 
of ownership without 
any of the headaches. 
We have several build- 
ings available near 
MIT. From 3,000 sq. ft. 
to 10,000 sq. ft. All just 
waiting for you to put 
your name on the out- 
side and your own per- 
sonal touch on the 
inside. 

If you want to eall 
a building near MIT 
home, call us. We’ve got 
one with your name 
on it. 


WilliamCraneProperties 


942-2768 


125 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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HIGHEST RATES ALLOWED BY LAW 
5! 76 
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Regular 


Accounts 
e INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 


e INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
e ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
e DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


OPEN 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 


= CAMBRIDGEPORT 
POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 


689 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CENTRAL SQUARE 


ee: - CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 
This is our 117th year DIAL 876-2240 





The COOP has long been famed as one 


of America’s largest book stores but... 


THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


We also have complete departments featuring 
national brand and Coop brand merchandise including — 


* Records * Misses’ Sportswear * TV’s, Radios 

* Art Prints - Accessories, Lingerie °* Mattresses 

* Men’s Clothing * Cosmetics * Housewares 

* Men’s Furnishings * Household Remedies + Domestics 

* Men’s Shoes * Stationery * Typewriters 

* Men’s Boutique * Luggage * Office Supplies 
* Cameras, Film * Creative Toys 


You will be welcomed at all the Coop stores where the 


you can shop with confidence for quality and value. 





Charge Accounts Invited 


HARVARD SQUARE « M.I.T. STUDENT CENTER ¢ CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Cambridge 
Savings Bank 


Member FDIC 





Resources Over $259 Million STUART SHAFFER DONALD P. NoYes 
ae Chairman of the Board President 
Surplus and Reserves Over $23 Million and Chief Executive Officer and Chief Operating Officer 


For The Protection of Our Depositors 


THREE CONVENIENT LOCATIONS IN CAMBRIDGE 











GATEWAY MALL OFFICE MAIN OFFICE NORTH AVENUE OFFICE 
KENDALL SQUARE HARVARD SQUARE PORTER SQUARE 





STORER DAMON & LUND 
INSURANCE 





JOHN H. DYER HARVEY C. ABBOTT DOUGLAS E. POOLE 
99 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
864-4850 





Letters 


The article appearing in the 
>cember-January issue of CAM- 
21DGE, on ““Auto-Torium” (The 
ene — by Jackie Deckel) is ex- 
lient and reaffirms our faith in 

e free enterprise system (which 
ring these times needs reaffirm- 
ion). 

Of interest to me beyond the 
utine requirements of capital, 
pacity and character, was a re- 
sshing idea; over-coming the 
blic’s basic distrust of the service 
ganization; (not only the auto- 
»tive industry, but all areas of 


shnical and semi-technical service). 


they can make the auto owner 
ppy with repair work, their 
stomers will be coming out of 

> woodwork and waiting in line 

r service. 

It appears to me that injecting 
ofessionalism in the general 
tomobile repair business has to 
set with success if all of the other 
ments are present. This new 
proach to honest repair services, 
din with the new no-fault 
urance plan (which, of course, 
unother story), may correct a 

of ills in the industry and in this 
te. And just think, it happened 
st in Cambridge. Good luck! 


Russell Green 
e Boyd Corporation 
nbridge 


Thank you for the copy of the 
amber’s magazine, CAMBRIDGE. 
| enjoyed the fine photograph 

ige 7, December-January issue); 
eally fits in well with the high 
ality of the whole publication 

it you put out. 


I Schuster 
ll Schuster Art Gallery 
nbridge 


| would like to congratulate you 
the excellent article you wrote 
Welfare in the December-January 
1¢ Of CAMBRIDGE. 

i have worked for the Welfare 
partment in another state, and I 

| very much sympathize with the 
’blems encountered by both the 
rkers on the program and the 
lfare recipients. 


da Harris 
thton 


240 SIDNEY STREET 





BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 


661 - 8200 


oAffairs 


The Proposition, a show recreated nightly 
through suggestions from the audience, 
continues playing at its Inman Square 
theater, 241 Hampshire Street. Perfor- 
mances are Thursdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays at 8:00 and 10:00 p.m. 
Tickets: $2.00 on Thursdays; $3.50, 
Fridays; and $4.00, Saturdays. 


The Proposition Circus for children plays 
on Saturdays and Sundays at 2:00 p.m. 
The Circus invents games, stories, and 
musical numbers through ideas given to 
them from the children in the audience. 
Tickets are $1.50 for children and $3.00 
for adults. Adults are not allowed in the 
theater unless accompanied by a child. 
For further information and reservations, 
call 876-0088. 


The Hub Theatre Centre begins an 
indefinite run of Jean Genet’s, The Maids 
on March 16. Performances are Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays at 7:30 and 
9:30 p.m. The theater is near Government 
Center at 131 Cambridge Street. General 
Admission, $2.00; Students with I.D.’s, 
$1.50; all Senior Citizens, $1.00. For 
reservations, call HTC at 227-3532. 


Imaginery Invalid will be presented at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, on 
May 4, 5, 6, 12, and 13; Don Giovanni on 
May 7,9, and 11. All performances will 
take place at 8:00 p.m. Tickets are $2.25. 
For further information on either show, 
call 864-2630. 


The People’s Theatre of the Cambridge 
YWCA will present Donald Lester’s, a 
Boston black playwright, Can’t Kill Nothing 
and Won’t Nothing Die on April 28. The 
play begins at 8:00 p.m. and will be held 

at 1253 Cambridge Street. For further 
information, call 547-4930. 


The Fogg Art Museum, located at Harvard 
University on Quincy Street, in conjunc- 
tion with the Busch — Reisinger Museum, 
on Kirkland Street, will be featuring 
various exhibitions this Spring. The 
exhibition schedule goes as follows: 
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March 16 — April 16, The Graphic 
Work of Hogarth (1697 - 1764), Fogg 
Art Museum. 


March 21 — April 29, Erich Heckel: 
Drawings, Watercolors, and Prints, 
Busch - Reisinger Museum. 


April 7 — April 16, An Environment 
by Robert Irwin, Fogg Art Museum. 


April 19 — June 18, American Art at 
Harvard, Fogg Art Museum. 


May 11 — June 24, Arnulf Rainer, 
Busch - Reisinger Museum. 


The following lecture and gallery talks 
will take place at the Fogg Art Museum 
during the month of April: 


A lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
April 12, by Leon Pressouyre entitled 
The Christ Bearers in Early Gothic 
Sculpture. The lecture will be in the 
Christian Room, beginning at 4:00 p.m. 


Michelangelo’s Use of Drawings, a 
lecture by Michael Hirst of Courtauld 
Institute, can be heard in the Christian 
Room at 4:00 p.m. on Tuesday, 

April 18. 


Nelson Goodman, a professor of 
Philosphy at Harvard, will give a 
lecture on Art Without Symbols? 
on Thursday, April 27, at 4:00 p.m. 
in the Christian Room. 


On Monday, April 17, the Boston Musica 
Viva will give a concert of 20th century 
music. The concert is sponsored by the 
Busch - Reisinger Museum and will be 
held at 8:30 p.m. in Renaissance Hall. 
Tickets available at the door; prices are: 
$3.00, general admission and $2.00 for 
students. 


Organist Hans Otto, of Freiberg, Germany, 
will perform on April 18 at 8:30 p.m. in 


Renaissance Hall. Concert is admission free. 


The Harvard Festival of the Arts will 
perform at a public concert on Tuesday, 
May 2, beginning at 2:00 p.m. 


- <= Ss 4 
Neer ~Sy 3 





On Saturday, May 6, at 2:00 p.m., the 
Harvard Festival of the Arts and the 
Busch - Reisinger Museum will co- 
sponsor a free public concert by the 
Byzantium Russian Choir. 


The Busch - Reisinger Museum is open 
to the public free of charge Monday 
through Saturday, from 9:00 to 5:00 p 


The Museum of Science, Science Park, 
has declared the month of April as 
Earth Month. Throughout the month, 
there will be demonstrations, exhibits, 
and numerous events focusing on ecolo 
and the environment. In honor of Eart 
Month, live timber wolves will be speci’ 
guests of the Museum on April 25 — 2¢ 





Every Friday night in April, there will t | 
films and lectures observing Earth Mon 
The schedule for these special friday ni 


programs is as follows: 
April 7, Man’s Biological Origins. 
April 14, Man’s Cultural Origins. 





April 21, Eco-problems. 
April 28, Eco-solutions. 


There will be no additional charge for | 
special Friday night programs. Regula 








ay night reduced rates (after 5:00 
): adults, $1.00; ages 5 — 16 and 
65 (with I.D.), $ .50; members and 
ilren under 5S, free. 


Charles Hayden Planetarium at the 
2um of Science will be having daily 
vings of Stonehenge, the 4,000 
-old circular grouping of mammoth 
es near Salisbury, England, which 
yeen reconstructed with realistic 

ul effects. 


etarium schedule: Monday, 11:00 
only; Tuesday — Saturday, 11:00 
and 2:45 p.m.; Sunday, 12:15 p.m. 
2:45 p.m.; Friday and Saturday 

ts at 8:00. 


Cambridge Art Association, 23 
len Street, is presenting numerous 
ys and demonstrations this month. 
t schedule is as follows: 









pril 1 - 20, Foreign Show, Special 
how. 


.pril 6, Welding, Soldering, etc., 
/emonstration. 


,pril 22 - 29, Auction Exhibition, 
lembers Show. 






,pril 28, Auction Party, Special Event. 


Soyez amoureuses, vous serez heureuses, 
a rare woodcut by Paul Gauguin, on dis- 
play at the Fogg Art Museum.. (detail) 





April 29, Auction, Special Event. 


May 4 - 25, Jurors’ Show, Special Show. 


May 11, Silk Screen Printing, Demon- 
stration. 


Gallery hours: Tuesdays — Saturdays, 
10:30 - 5:30 p.m.; Sundays, 4:00 — 
6:00 p.m.; closed Mondays and legal 
holidays. Admission free. Membership 
gives reduced rates for rentals, classes, 
lectures, etc. 


April 11 — 30, the Paul Schuster Art 
Gallery will be showing an exhibition of 
paintings and drawings by Walter Crump, 
a local Boston artist. Gallery hours: 
Tuesdays through Fridays, 9:30 — 5:30 
p-m. Call the Gallery at 876-1939 for 
further information. 


The Hayden Gallery, M.I.T., will feature 
an exhibition of landscapes by 19th and 


20th century artists from France, England, 


Germany, Holland, Italy, and the United 
States on April 6 through May 7. Ad- 
mission is free. For further information 
about the exhibition, call 864-6900, ext. 
2701. 


The M.I.T. Creative Photography Gallery, 
120 Massachusetts Avenue, will run a 
graduate show April 21 through May 31. 
Gallery hours are: Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, 10:00 — 5:00 
p.m.; Tuesdays, 10:00 — 9:00 p.m.; and 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 1:00 — 
5:00 p.m. 


During the month of May, the Gropper 
Art Galleries will feature a one-man 
drawing and painting exhibition. The 
works on display are by Alexandre 
Tacovleff (1887 - 1938). Gallery hours 
are 11:00 — 6:00 p.m., Tuesdays through 
Saturdays. 


A graphic show of watercolors by 
Jankowski will be on display at the 
Dickelman Gallery during the month 

of April. This one-man show may be 

seen between the hours of 10:00 and 

5:30 p.m. on Tuesdays through Saturdays. 


Off the Square Gallery, 52 Boylston 
Street, will have a constantly changing 
exhibition of works by young talents 
during the month of April. The Gallery 
is open on Tuesdays through Saturdays 
from 11:00 — 5:30 p.m. 


Due to the ‘fast growing rate of crime in 
and around Cambridge,” the Retina 
Gallery, 1169 Massachusetts Avenue, 
has closed permanently as of March 31. 


A general exhibition of drawings, indian 
paintings, and graphics will be featured 
at the Seymour Swetzoff Gallery, 12 
Eliot Street, during the month of April. 


The Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, will feature an exhibition of 

Type 108 photos by Leo McConnell (a 
Polaroid employee) throughout the month 
of April. The Gallery opens at 8:30 and 
closes at 5:30 p.m. 


The Cambridge Public Library will sponsor 
a modern jazz concert, including original 
pieces, by the Berklee Jazz Combo on 
Friday, April 28 at 8:00 p.m. On May 12, 
the library will feature a rock and show 
music concert by the Berklee Rock Pop 
Ensemble, also of the Berklee School of 
Music. The concert will consist of original 
compositions and will also begin at 8:00 
p.m. Both concerts are free and will take 
place at the Main Branch of the library, 
449 Broadway, Cambridge. 


The Boston Philharmonia will be con- 
ducted by Eve Queler, music director 

and founder of the Opera Orchestra of 
New York, on May 24 at 7:00 p.m. in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge. Ms. Queler 

is one of the few women conductors in 

the United States. For further information, 
call the Boston Philharmonia — 536-6311. 
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Bye Bye lo The Badger Buildin 


‘J marvel at the cleverness of it 
all,” said Arthur J. Krim, associate 
survey director of the Cambridge 
Historical Commission, referring to 
the aging three-story red brick office 
loft known as the “Old Badger Building,” 
at 363 Third Street, just off Kendall 
Square. 363 is due to be demolished 
any day now (Badger now occupies 
the new Cambridge Gateway diagonally 
across the street), and it seemed a shame 
to let it go without a fitting eulogy. So 
I called Mr. Krim who dug through his 
atlases and became quite excited at what 
he saw — a very cleverly planned 19th 
century industrial center. “I marvel,” 
said Mr. Krim. 

“From what I can tell,’ he explained, 
“the building appears to have been con- 
structed around 1870 — that is, the still 
remaining front that looks east to the 
canal (and the Charles River). The date 
seems right (though it’s hard to pinpoint 
it exactly), because around 1873 the 
country went into a recession or 
depression and no one was eager to 
do much building after that. In those 

days, Third Street, which runs into 
Kendall Square, was known as Court 
Street (and was called that until 1890); 


it was a causeway built on a swampland. 
Well, 363 was one of the first buildings 
built on that swampland, and you 
probably couldn’t have found a better 
investment. First of all, a horsecar ran 
down Court Street from Kendall Square 
to Cambridge Street and back, and that 
trolley carried the Boston West End 
immigrant labor that used to come across 
the Craigie Street Bridge (now the 
Museum of Science viaduct). In 
addition, the building was located near 
residential Cambridgeport — another 
center for immigrant labor, plus East 
Cambridge; in other words, you had an 
abundant supply of cheap labor — 
primarily the Irish and French Canadians— 
within a 10 minute walk of the factory. 

“The building was a good investment 
in another way,” continued Mr. Krim, 
“because it was built on low-cost, filled- 
in land. Not only that, but with the 
Broad Canal running along side of it 
(parallel to Main Street, now mostly 
filled-in today), coal could be shipped 
in to work the boilers; the barges could 
go right up to the rear of the building 
where the boilers were located.” 

“The building was undoubtedly first 
lit by gaslight,” said Mr. Krim, “‘and the 


interior use has changed radically; origi- 
nally, of course, it was a factory, and it 
ended up being an office building. Behit 
the building, at various times in its 
history, were wooden sheds, stables, 
and such, and there were numerous 
additions and deletions to the original 
facade. Around World War I, the 
occupants at the time used the original 
structure as offices, and then built a 
new addition for manufacturing. From 
what we can tell, the original occupant 
was the Boston Stamping & Manufac- 
turing Company; 363 was owned by 
Seavey & Company, who later became 
occupants themselves. Then in 1916, 
you had the Boston Blacking Company; 
the 1929 atlas names Boston Blacking 
again; then in 1956, the Badger Compan 
purchased the building. The Cambridge 
Redevelopment Authority is the 
present owner.” 

I called the Cambridge Redevelopme: 
Authority to find out what’s going 
on the property once 363 comes down. 
“No one knows,” said a C.R.A. spokes- 
man; “we're still negotiating with the 
government over some adjacent land. 
But for the present, we can’t really say 
what’s going to happen.” 
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IN CAMBRIDGE 
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In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 
Carr. 
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How many 
sides of a 
story does the 


Cambridge 
Chronicle 


report? 


How many are 
there? 


Take, for instance, the 
Chronicle's coverage of 
Cambridge’s drug problem. In a 
series of three articles, we put the 
’ problem in perspective — the view 
from the street, the view from 
medical authorities and the view 
from the police. 


Or take the Chronicle's 


reporting of the Willow Street 
Housing project, which began as a 
turned into a 


dream and 
nightmare. 





As far as the Chronicle is 
concerned this is the only way to 
report such stories. Deeply, 
thoroughly, meaningfully. 
Because the Chronicle strongly 
feels that only through a 
knowledge of all the elements 
bearing on an issue can its readers 
make intelligent decisions. 
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Business 


The Charlesbank Trust Company has 
announced its new directors: John J. 
Campbell, a member of Campbell, Richards, 
Galvin and Lawton, a Boston law firm, 
has been named chairman of the board 
of directors; Cambridge City Councillor 
Walter J. Sullivan was re-elected senior 
vice-president. 

Re-elected vice-president was Walter 
A. Guleserian, general manager of the 
Sheraton Commander Hotel, Cambridge. 
Henry F. Greene, vice-president of 
Elbery Motor Corporation was elected 
secretary and David H. Lichter, vice- 
president of the Broadway Super 
Market was re-elected treasurer. 

Others re-elected to the board of 
directors include Zaven K. Kurkjian, 
executive vice-president of the Charles- 
bank Trust Company; Sheldon Cohen, 
president and treasurer of Out of Town 
News, Inc.; Henry F. Owens, president 
of Henry F. Owens, Inc.; Edward J. 
Sullivan, clerk of Middlesex Superior 
Court; John B. Sullivan, Jr., Joseph G. 
Tellier and Representative John J. 
Toomey. 


H. Leo Chase has been elected Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales of 
Industrial Service Centers, Inc., Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Chase will have complete 
responsibility for sales and related acti- 
vities in all market areas served by 
Industrial. Industrial is a major supplier 
of stainless steel and aluminum, as well 
as commercial and aircraft quality alloy 
steel. 


Mr. Paul L. Kelley, President of 
Industrial Service Centers, Inc., has also 
announced the election of Russell French 
to Vice-President of Operations. Mr. 
French will have complete responsibility 
for the physical operation of five com- 
pany plants including Cambridge, Mass.; 
Wallingford, Conn.; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Franklin Park (Chicago), Illinois; and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Timothy J. Quinlan, president of th 
Boston Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Unde 
writers, has been named an Ambassade 
of The College of Insurance. Quinlan 
is fire loss manager for the Lumber 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company in 
Cambridge. 


Daniel F. Connelly of Cambridge ha 
been named Public Affairs Representat 
of NEGEA Service Corporation of New 
England Gas and Electric System. 


The city’s municipal building (which 
houses the Cambridge Police head- 
quarters) has a new elevator manu- 
factured by the Paine Elevator Compan 
of Cambridge. 


Serta Mattress Company, Division 0} 
Enterprise - Moakler Company, has 
nearly doubled its present plant at 155 
Second Street, Cambridge, with the 
purchase of an adjacent property. The 
acquisition of the 60,000 square foot 
three-story building, added to the pre- 
vious 65,000 sq. ft. factory, makes the 
Serta plant the largest mattress manu- 
facturing facility in New England and 
one of the largest mattress factories in 
the country. 

William M. Ginsburg, president of bi 
Cambridge and Utica, N.Y. plants, 
announced plans to remodel the new 
acquisition, as well as the present facto 
to meet Serta’s market penetration in 
the Northeast. 


Spaulding & Slye Corporation has 
formed a real estate brokerage divisior 
to be headed by Charles B. Twigg, vice 
president, Sales. 

He will be responsible for leasing 
both Spaulding & Slye properties as wi 
as listing and leasing other Boston and 
New England commercial property. 








FOR PLEASING EVERYONE 





Whee fo dine in CAMBRIDGE 


Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of Greece — Cocktails 
— 11:30 A.M. - 11:00 P.M. Daily. 


Barney's Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus —French American, 44 Church Street, 547-431] 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 


Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food’ 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-7131 
.99 Luncheon Served 11 AM to 3 PM 
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gerade? 


DEDHAM - Route 1 « Tel. 329-2200 
CAMBRIDGE - 88 First St. * Tel. 491-2000 
DANVERS - Endicott St., off Rte. 128 * Tel. 777-1000 























Joan Outerbridge is an attractive, red- 
haired mother of four who lives on 
Portland Street in mid-Cambridge. A 
number of years ago when she moved to 
this country from Bermuda, the best she 
and her family could find for housing 
was “three empty rooms” on Cambridge 
Street, complete with roaches and a 
broken toilet. She made a deal with 
the landlord over the phone (“He 
lived somewhere in Florida; I never 
saw the man; we used to pay the rent 
to the liquor store downstairs.”) that 
she would fix up his property if he 
would lower the rent from $95. a 
month to $65. “I got the feeling that 
he didn’t really care if the apartment 
was rented or who lived there. It cost 
me about $100. to get the bathroom 
fixed, and get the walls painted; I got 
paint from a friend.” Mrs. Outerbridge 
and her daughters slept in one room, 
her two sons in another; the crowded 
conditions, the neighbors, and the 
general condition of the building made 
the place “a hole.” “You can be poor,” 
said Mrs. Outerbridge, “but you don’t 
have to be dirty.” 

Fifteen months ago the family moved 
to Portland Street; they still pay $65. 
rent — but now for a three bedroom 
apartment on the top floor of a 19th 
century gray shingled house. “The 
landlord couldn’t be better;” says Mrs. 
Outerbridge; “we have enough heat 
and hot water and if something goes 
wrong, he’s right there.”’ Before the 
family moved in, the ceilings in the 
apartment were lowered to offset the 
slight steepling effect in the attic area; 
the walls were papered (“I think there 
used to be a commune here before,” 
said Mrs. Outerbridge; “sometimes on 
certain days you get strange smells 
coming from the walls; I think they 
kept monkeys.”’), and wood paneling 
went into what is now the boys’ room. 





Columbia Terrace — redeveloped leased 
housing just off Central Square. 
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The only real inconveniences for the 
Outerbridges’ are maneuvering around 
the tiny, closet-like bathroom (“We 

all have bruises from turning around.) 
and functioning with only two shallow 
closets which make storage boxes a 
necessity. But, the kitchen is extra 
large, sunny, and airy — and, in all, 
the family is very well satisfied with 
their new home. 

As an AFDC mother (waitressing 
three days a week in Needham), Mrs. 
Outerbridge heads one of over 4,000 
renter families in the city — or a 
massive one-third of all families renting 
housing in Cambridge — that earns 
under $6,000. total each year, doesn’t 
live in public housing, but is very much 
in need of decent living places and 
rent subsidies. The $65. rent paid by 
the Outerbridges is supplemented 
under a program called leased 
housing; here the state or federal 
governments make up the difference 
between what the tenant can pay and 
what the landlord hopes to receive. 
There are over 400 leased housing 
units presently occupied in Cambridge; 
if a family or individuals live in 
leased housing, they could be living 
in part of a multi-family house as 
do the Outerbridges, or in a large 
development such as Rindge Towers 
in North Cambridge, or Putnam - 

Mt. Auburn housing for the elderly 
(where the average tenant income is 
less than $2,000. per year). No 

matter where they live, they would 
probably not be paying more than 

25% of their monthly take-home income 
on rent. They'd pay their rent directly 
to the Housing Authority which serves 
as the intermediary between the 
individual and the property owner. 
They would avoid the Project People 
stigma — housing is frequently 
scattered; they wouldn’t rent from 

just any ol landlord, but one 

carefully screened for reliability and 
responsibility; they would live in 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Housing — continued from page 13. 


an apartment unit that was checked for 
health code violations and renovated 
before they took up occupancy. 
“T’ve lived at Washington Elms 
for nine years,” said Wallace Brown, 
a visitor to the Model Cities 
office, ‘and I'd get out of the project 
if I could and into leased housing 
anyday. The apartments are 
above average; that guy over at the 
Housing Authority — Hines — is very 
strict about code enforcement,” “I’ve got 
a brand new kitchen and a dishwasher,” 
said a resident of a newly renovated 
leased housing unit, “‘and I don’t 
even need the dishwasher. I have 
a thirteen-year-old girl.” 

Leased housing is one of several 
innovative programs being tried 
today — to offer more satisfactory 
living conditions to low-income 
groups than the old solution — the 
housing project — ever has. Public 
housing/ project housing, as it 
currently exists, is very poorly accepted; 
only 729 low-income families in 
Cambridge out of a total of 3,500 
in need of some kind of housing 
assistance, are enrolled on the 
waiting lists for public housing. 
However, interest in new forms of 
housing for the elderly — a group 
which is frequently victimized in 
the housing project environment — 
has recently blossomed. By Fall 
1975, the city will have produced 
1,287 units of housing for the 
elderly; but for the low and moderate- 
income family, such a program has 
not yet developed and it is these 
family groups that are now leaving 
the city in large numbers. 

The City’s Planning and Develop- 
ment Department recently issued 
a report on low and moderate 
family income needs, noting that 
the number of Cambridge families 
has dropped 27% in the past 
twenty years ........ a trend which, 
they predict, if permitted to 
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continue will drop the family 
population to 49% of the total by 
1980. Meanwhile, rents have 
climbed nearly 90% since 1960, 
placing apartments within the reach 
of students and transients who are 
willing to double up on occupancy, 
and way out of reach of the low 

or moderate-income family. Forty- 
five percent of all Cambridge units 
rent for more than $150. a month. 
So not too surprisingly, almost 60% 
of families earning less than $6,000. 
pay more than 35% of their income 
in rent. The city both values and 
spurns its moderate to low-income 
population. This group is prized as 
adding to the “cosmopolitan mix” of 
the environment, but their problems 
create problems, and they don’t have 
the financial resources to buy 
acceptability. According to the city 
planning department report: “In the 
past two years, the Cambridge 
Chronicle advertised 552 apartments 
of 3 or more rooms for rent. Nearly 
half of the ads covering 275 apartments 
stated that children were not 
acceptable. Only 30 additional 

ads expressed a willingness to take 
families with one or two children.” 
At least with students, you can make 
money. 

Leased housing falls short of being 
the ideal program — the cure-all to 
meeting housing needs — because 
financial backing is still much too 
limited. The insecurity that tenants 
have to live with is that someday 
the government might say, “Time 
to dissolve this program,” and they 
might be back looking for low-cost 
housing. 

“After the leasing program got 
started,” said a city official, “the 
government decided to make some 
cutbacks; building new units produces 
jobs; leased housing doesn’t.” 
“Leased housing is an excellent 
program, but it hasn’t been supported 
and doesn’t pick up that much 
political favor,” said an advocate 
of the program. “Realistically, it 


works quietly, too quietly, and 
politicians like to build monuments 
that they can point to.” 

It also takes a great amount of 
pushing to squeeze money out of 
federal and state hands — and more 
often, it takes specific new projects 
or specific families asking for specific 
apartments to shake anything lose. 
“We took 20 trips to New York and 
Washington over the course of seven 
to eight months and did some hard 
negotiations to get the leasing 
on Putnam-Mt. Auburn,” said Oliver 
Brooks, president of the Cambridge 
Corporation. 

“Another problem is that people 
don’t know enough about leased 
housing; the program isn’t advertised 
enough,” said Janet Rose, chairman 
of the housing committee of Model 
Cities. (Each applicant for public 
housing gets three options: he can 
consider two public housing openings 
and one leased housing slot.) Another 
problem: a recent study by HUD 
indicated that the leased housing 
practice of mixing income levels can 
bring on an unexpected set of social 
problems (adding more confusion 
to the housing picture: If homo- 
genous income grouping (the Projects) 
doesn’t work, and now heterogenous 
grouping doesn’t either, what’s left?) 
The study indicated, it seems, that 
in a mixed income situation, the 
low-income groups felt isolated, 
alone. This problem was interestingly 
illustrated here in Cambridge when 
upper-income residents on Brattle 
Street protested the presence of 
their low-income neighbors (leased 
housing residents). Problem four: 
in Cambridge, the high competition 
for housing places in question the 
availability of units for leasing. 
“But,” says Carl Barren, president of 
the Cambridge Property Owners’ | 


(Continued on page 1 








: 
The Project — the entrance to Roose- 
velt Towers on Cambridge Street 
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Housing — continued from pagel4. 
) Association, “landlords might prefer 
leasing tenants if properly introduced 
to the program. Property owners 
find that they make much more 
jmoney and have fewer problems 
)with the stable tenant. The Cam- 
bridge Property Owners’ Association 
lis pushing for leased housing; we 
“want people in the Association to 
consider lower rent for the long-term 
jresponsible tenant, and I believe the 
Association could make apartments 
javailable when and if leased housing 
was expanded. Just have an 
japartment empty one month out 
i of the year, and you lose all the 
‘income you would have collected 
‘from the higher rates.” 
“When we first introduced the 
eased housing program in the late 
1960’s, our biggest problem was 
attracting landlords because all they 
had to hear was that it was 
government connected and they 
became frightened,” said Joseph 
‘Hines, director of the Cambridge 
leased housing program. ‘We 
also weren’t in too much of a position 
to talk business because we were 
operating under 1966 rates.” 
(The current rents generally paid 
under the leased housing program 
are $138. for a heated one-bedroom 
apartment; $155. — $165. for two- 
bedrooms; $185. for three; and $207. 
for four. “Our program is drastically 
below the market,” Hines admits.) 
_ “There will always be some landlords 
who just won *t want a part of the 
program,” says Robert Jones, vice- 
president, The Niles Company, Inc., 
“but others, if they could learn 
‘more about the program, might find 
it worthwhile.” “The good thing 
about leased housing for the landlord,” 
‘says Joe Hines, “is that some of the 
problems of leasing housing to people 

e taken from him. We guarantee 

e rent will be paid; the landlord 
doesn’t have to scrutinize his tenants 
because we screen them; he doesn’t 
have to advertise for them.” 

Hines, a former high school teacher, 
who has directed the leased housing 
program since its inception in the 
late 1960’s, also makes personal 
visits to each prospective housing 
unit prior to entering it into the 
program; he checks if it’s “up to 
code.” I asked him what is 
considered “up to code.” “You 
see if the exterior of the building 
and the adjacent ones are sound,” 





he explained, “particularly checking 
to see if any adjacent buildings are 
condemned or if the neighborhood 

is blighted. The building should 

have well-lighted halls, and proper 
entrances and exits. The apartment 
itself should be a complete entity 
with its own cooking facilities and 
private bath facilities; there should be 
at least one window in each room; 
the plumbing should work; the kitchen 
facilities should be in good operating 
order. I went down to East Cambridge 
one time to visit an elderly man 

who was interested in leasing one or 
two apartments. If you’re familiar 
with the area, you’ll notice that many 
of the buildings have their entrances 
in the rear of the buildings. To get 
into his place, I had to go around to 
the back of the house, and inch my 
way over a sheet of ice to get to the 
outer door. The halls were terribly 
maintained and the other doors 
didn’t lock properly. I told the man 
that we could get him into a 
rehabilitation program, otherwise, 

we couldn’t do business. And he 
wasn't interested, so we just dropped 
the issue.” 

A good example of housing that 
was renovated into a highly successful 
leasing arrangement is Columbia 
Terrace, just off Central Square — 
the first of the subsidized developments 
for low and moderate-income 
families — offering now almost 80% 
leasing for low and moderate-income 
families. The percentage of subsidized 
units is obviously way over the 
usual 25% guideline, but the tenants 
who inhabited the apartments before 
their renovation, primarily a Spanish- 
community, wanted to stay put. 
According to Alan Isbitz, of the 
city’s planning department, Columbia 
Terrace was an unusual development 
because the tenants got to become 
part owners in the operation. The 
owner could have gotten involved 
with the leasing program, but he chose 
not to and sold out. Had leased housing 
not come in, but repairs had — correcting 
the serious housing violations affecting 
heating and flooding — rents would have 
jumped from $75. — $80. per month, 
to $350. “No one has a right to 
evict tenants if they want to remain 
in housing all to serve some ideal,” 
says Isbitz. “Even the suburbs are 
ghettos of some sort. At Columbia 
Terrace, we would have been forcing 
the break-up of the Spanish 
community — and just for some 


percentage figure. It’s right to plan 
for 25%, however, when you’re 
building new housing.” 

“Guidelines,” however, are not 
always that flexible. The leased 
housing program came under fire 
from HUD not too long ago; the agency 
wanted the housing authority to 
develop an affirmative action program 
to get more minority landlords into 
the program. The city’s planning 
and development office made a 
study of “alleged charges of 
discrimination against minority 
landlords in Cambridge” and found 
the charges to be unfounded. “I 
say you should judge the neighbor- 
hood and the building, not who owns 
it,” says Hines. “If the owner is a good 
businessman and reliable, then he’s 
good for the program. But you shut 
off the program if you just hunt 
for someone in a minority group 
and not be open to all.” 

The Cambridge Property Owners’ 
Association is now working on a 
proposed Leased Housing Program 
for Cambridge, particularly geared 
to helping the elderly in the city. 
Since Spring 1970, as they point 
out, no further funds have been 
available from the state or federal 
governments to extend any leased hous- 
ing beyond 400 units; now, they feel, is 
time for the city to take action. 
“Starting on the premise that a 
decent one-bedroom apartment, for 
example, would cost $150. a month, 
a year’s rent would equal $1,800. 

On the average, the (Federal 

Leased Housing Program) plan has 
found that approximately 50% of a 
tenant’s income needs a direct subsidy.” 
The report goes on to show that if 
the city could come up with $600,000. , 
to be matched by $600,000. by a 
group of tenants, that 666 individuals 
or elderly couples could be decently 
housed. The Property Owners have 
suggested that an Examining Board 

be established to determine the 
qualifications and extent of assistance 
to be offered to those applying to the 
Leased Housing Program. They also 
suggested the establishment of a full 
Authority Board comprised of the 
Examining Board, property owners’ 
representatives, and city representatives 
to supervise implementation of the 
program. The landlords’ group sees 
certain problems involved in the 
proposal. “The necessity of raising 
funds for the City’s share (of the 
funds) is the first consideration.” 


The Four-Day Week: Should You Iry It 


Finany, someone has come up with 
something for everyone and in the very 
delicate area of labor-management 
telations, this is nothing insignificant. 
“Take the four-day week, or any creative 
grouping of hours which maximizes 
leisure for the worker, and efficiency for 
the company, and you have a Win-Win 
situation,” says Riva Poor, author of 
4 Days, 40 Hours (Reporting a Revolution 
in Work and Leisure), and president of 
Bursk & Poor Publishing, Inc., Cambridge. 
Actually, the four-day week — ora 
variation — is right now just an idea for 
all but 1,300 firms in the country, and a 
small smattering in Cambridge. It has great 
potential, however, say proponents, for 
giving us more of what we want out of 
life: profits — for the company, leisure 
and a new switch from Cog to Private 
Person — for the worker ..... reaching 
all the way to easing the traffic crunch by 
staggering rush hours and rush days and 
promoting the leisure industry. 

The key principle in the four-day week 
concept is that there is no real reduction 
of weekly work hours. In battling auto- 
mation, organized labor may continue its 
push for the 32 - hour week, but for the 
present, the 35 - 40 hour week is for most 
of us reality. A hundred years ago, the 
average workweek was 60 hours minimum, 
78 hours for some. By 1910, it had 
descended to 50 hours (the five-day week 
first appeared in 1908); by the °40’s, to 
40 hours. Today, many company 
presidents, architects, doctors, and business 
managers may still work 60 or more hours, 
but they have, in many instances, planned 
their days and weeks with flexibility. 
Here, too, long-hours produce high income 
and prestige: I am busy, I am a success. 

Not so for the average production or 
office worker. The day, too, for him is 
long. The seven or eight-hour day has a 
way of stretching — padded by traveling 
and preparation time. “Sick leave” and 
“mental health days” — absenteeism — 
are popular ways to get some free time, 
producing a big headache for the employer. 
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“When we were on five-days,” a secretary 
said, “I know I used to stay out a lot more; 
but now I figure I can have cramps here 
just as well as I can have them at home.” 
Workers may feel that they are owed time 
off; recession or not, these are still 
relatively good times. ““Once a worker 
just felt grateful to have a job, but as we’ve 
all become more affluent, we begin 
questioning, ‘What are we doing here on 
Earth?’ ”, says Mrs. Poor. A good time 
on Earth may be sitting with a beer in 
front of the Celtics game, but it can also 
mean being a family man or being 
important in some church or community 
group — or having the freedom to make 
a life for yourself if for educational or 
just motivational reasons work isn’t your 
end-all and be-all. “All the armchair 
philosophers talk about leisure time being 
a problem, but actually, even in a four-day 
week, there isn’t enough leisure time to 
be a problem,” says Mrs. Poor. ‘‘People 
want time off, and here you’re not 
increasing the number of hours, you are 
just increasing the utility of those that we 
already have.” 

Nationally, the four-day week was 
fact in only 39 known companies back 
in 1969 when Mrs. Poor (who holds 
Masters Degrees in both Management 
and City Planning from M.I.T.’s Sloan 
School of Business) was researching her 
book. The universe has since grown 
considerably and Mrs. Poor and other 
proponents feel that the possibilities for 
rescheduling reach into almost every 
conceivable work area. A profile of the 
original “39”, however, shows the com- 
panies to be more labor and capital- 
intensive than the “average”; two-thirds 
of the group were manufacturers, four 
were retailers (fast foods, clothes, tire 
stores), and four were service organi- 
zations: a hospital, an architectural 
outfit, a data processing company, and 
a publisher (on the four-day week only 
in May). The businesses did come in all 
sizes — a third had 215 or more employees— 
one had 3,500 on the payroll, a third had 
100 - 140 people, and a final third had 
fewer than 65. Very few of the “39” 
have since become drop-outs and “‘very 


few of the now 1,300 companies who 
have tried the four-day or other hour 
rescheduling have discontinued the 
project,” says 4—Days’ editor. 
“Almost without exception they report 
higher profits and more satisfaction 
among employees. I’ve never found a 
field where when a company has re- 
considered and reconstructed its 
working hours, the program hasn’t 
worked.” 

Firms presently on a four-day 
schedule have primarily changed over, 
says Mrs. Poor, to improve worker 
incentive and welfare, with all the 
reciprocal benefits this brings: 
higher morale, recruitment of more 
and more able employees, reduced 
turnover, and again, reduced absenteeism. 
Commuting expenses are lower working 
four days rather than five, as are child- 
care fees, if applicable, and work-related 
expenses — meals, etc. (The company, 
in turn, has fewer start up and stoppage 
hours to finance and, perhaps, fewer 
breaks.) Women like an extra day in the 
four-day set-up for housework or being 
with children; companies on four-days 
often have a higher percentage of female 
employees than the “average.” But to 
the male union worker, however, 
particularily blue-collar heads of house- 
holds, regrouping of leisure hours may 
not be all that important. Writes D. 
Quinn Mills, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Relations at M.I.T.’s Sloan 
School of Management, in 4 — Day, 
“the 3-day weekend may mean little 
to persons who have limited leisure - 
time interests. Probably this group is 
small, but it does include some union 
people.” If the four-day scheduling meant 
a shorter number of total weekly work 
hours and a corresponding cut in pay, 
it would be highly objectionable. Back 
in 1964, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
cited a number of examples in a 
publication, The Economics of the 
Shorter Workweek, to prove that the 
modern worker, if given the choice, 
would rather have a higher income than 
shorter hours. “Given the preference 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Workweek — continued from page 18. 


of workers for higher incomes, if the 
employed are forced by law to work 
fewer hours at their regular jobs, some 
of them are likely to become multiple 
job holders, and members of their 
families may seek work. The result in 
the latter case would be an expansion in 
the labor force and possibly a rise in the 
recorded unemployment.” Yet, if the 
worker cannot have a higher income as 
a productivity gain, then he might opt 


for shorter hours. According to 4 — Days, 


since the early 1960's, organized labor, 
afraid of automation, started pushing for 
fewer number of workhours per week, 
not guaranteed in the 4 — 40 proposal. 
Today, evidently, interest in the four-day 
week is generally found only when it is 
combined with shorter hours at higher 
rates of pay. In sum, says Mills, “up to 
now, the companies with the four-day 
week tend to be small, non-union 
companies.” 

“One of the partners came in one 
morning a year ago February and said, 
‘How would you like to go on the four- 
day week?’ We said fine,” said Edith 
Grogan, a secretary at Rogers, Moore 
& Associates, a small Cambridge 
architectural firm (less than 10 
employees). The hours are now 8:00 
a.m. to 7:00 p.m.; an answering service 
takes over on Friday. Miss Grogan, who 
is paid hourly, frequently comes in on 
Friday on overtime, “to catch up on 
work without interruption.” The 
partners in the firm work whatever hours 
necessary to get a job done, and take off 
when they feel like it. Still, as a rule, 
the door is locked on Friday, they don’t 
go to job sites, and don’t schedule any 
client appointments that day. Holiday 
and sick leave have been recalculated on 
an hourly basis: employees now have 
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eight, ten-hour holidays each year. ““The 
first month wasn’t so good,” said Miss 
Grogan; “I had to adjust to getting here 
at 8:00 a.m., but the time generally whips 
by unless it’s a whole day of filing or 
something. I try not to go out during the 
week or else I get too tired.” 

“We run a very democratic office,” 
says Architect and Partner John B. 
Rogers. “We thought a lot about the 
four-day week and talked to other 
people about it before getting it in. The 
way I look at it — life is a scheduling 
problem. I don’t want to be trapped by 
unthought-out schedules; life is for 
living; you don’t live to work for other 
people.” 

John Enos, president of Colonial 
Engineering, a Cambridge sheet metal 
fabricating company, recently placed an 
advertisement in the Cambridge Chronicle 
for experienced sheet metal workers — 
“excellent starting rates and a three-day 
week.” Each of the three days, he says, 
runs from 7:00 a.m. until 8:00 p.m., with 
a half hour for lunch and 15 minutes in 
the afternoon. (The total workweek has 
been reduced to 37% hours, 2 % hours 
shorter than before.) Enos became 
interested in such a reconstructed 
workweek as a means of combatting 
personnel conflicts during the daily 
“interface” — when the eight-hour day 
crew met the seven-hour night crew. 
Complaints over broken equipment, 


accusations over work conflicts and 
other problems drove Enos to consider, 
two shifts spanning six days a week. 
“Now we have only one interface on 
Thursday,” said Enos, “instead of five; 
the people seem happy with the set-up, 
and we have a more efficient operation. 
You still have people walking around, 
but we had that on an eight-hour day, 
too; you'll always have it. We’re very 
pleased with the way it’s working.” 


Enos reorganized his crew of 80 using | 


ideas from Mrs. Poor’s book, which he 
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keeps in his office cabinet. “I tried the 
four-day idea, but we didn’t think it 
would work for us, so we thought we'd 
try another arrangement.” 

PANE whole purpose of our publishing 
company,” says Mrs. Poor, “is to make 
people independent of experts — give the 
the tools for making their own decisions. 
This goes for working hours and total 
life planning: how do you cope with 
indecision in a day when values are un- 
clear; people are paralyzed by freedom; | 
when no one is telling you, ‘you must do. 
this and do it this way, then you need 
little tools with which to make decisions 
When I chose my husband, I said to mys: 
‘if we both were 80 androckingona 
porch in an old folks home, stripped of | 
all the trappings of life, who would I mo 
like to be rocking with?’ It’s a question 
that puts things in perspective — a tool. 
It helps you break unnecessary, harmful | 


| 
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ids in your mind. We have now 
isidered rearranging working hours, 

t imaging all the other molds that 
juld be considered: take areas like 
bition, sex, and children.” 

Mrs. Poor’s interest in the workweek 
mmed from an article that she read 


the Boston Globe. “I was electrified,” 


: recalls, “the hair on my arms stood 
end.” Teaming up with Harvard 
siness Review Editor Edward Bursk, 
s. Poor co-founded Bursk & Poor 
dlishing in the spring of 1970. The 
npany has since operated out of the 
ng room of her house — on Martin 
eet off Mass. Avenue in North Cam- 
i\dge — a center stocked with files, 
\oks piled high on the mantle, and 
‘ephones. The coffee table is now a 
veath Table, do not touch;” on it 
» books and other materials for a 


ssible future book on death. (‘‘There’s 


‘much unnecessary suffering because 
\»ple don’t know how to cope.”) The 
siness office is a room located up the 
eet on Mass. Avenue; zoning laws 


Mr. and Mrs. Poor, and their teenage 
‘1 and daughter, will be moving to 22 
‘dley Street near Porter Square. 
When 4 — Days was first being 
veloped (it took five months in all — 
*- 16 hours a day for Mrs. Poor, and 
2 work of 15 contributing authors), 
he kids took out paper routes so we 





hibit business operations in the area, 


4 Days, 40 Hours’ Editor, Riva Poor. 


could meet expenses,” said Mrs. Poor, 
whose husband, a city planner, was just 
finishing his M.B.A. at Harvard. “I owed 
$500.00 to Lord & Taylor, and one 

time when they called up I had to tell 
them that I could only give them one 
$5.00 bill for payment. I told them I was 
writing a best-seller.” Since coming out 
in November, 1970, 4 — Days has sold 
nearly 50,000 copies ( at $5.00 per paper- 
back copy) and has been translated into 
Dutch and Japanese — with distribution 
soon to take place in the British Common- 
wealth. The book is on most major 
newsstands in the country, and Mrs. Poor’s 
lecture fees have climbed to $1,000. per 
talk. Poor’s Workweek Letter, a four- 
page periodical devoted to rescheduling 
news, goes for $120. a year, has an 
assistant editor, and Mrs. Poor a 
secretary. “Fall, 1967, I read The 
Achieving Society by Harvard Professor 
David C. McClelland,” wrote Mrs. Poor 

in her undergraduate college alumni 
magazine, the Bennington College 
Quadrille. “It tells how major economic 
progress in society came about through 
the efforts of people called ‘entre- 
preneurs’ — people who set moderate 
goals, measure their progress, take 
personal responsibility, seek help, care 
very much whether they succeed or fail, 
overcome obstacles, and so on. It came 
as a realization that I who had always had 
these characteristics was something 

called ‘entrepreneur.’ ” 

In advising other entrepreneurs, Mrs. 
Poor says that rescheduling possibilities 
are many. How about an eight-day week 
with three days off? Or an eight-day 
week, with four days off. Or three weeks 
completely on, two weeks off; or three 
days on, four days off — all hours totaling 
35 or 40 per week depending on current 
company policy. There are some very 
important factors to keep in mind with 
any rescheduling program: What are 
your peak demand days? Are they 


covered with your best employees? How 
would your employees feel about 
rescheduling? — ask them in advance of 
the move. Should there be split, tailor- 
made schedules within your organization? 
Would longer days be a physical hazard; 
could fatigue build-up harm your employees? 
i.e., Are they working with potentially 
dangerous equipment? Would your 
customers /clients feel inconvenienced 

if your hours differed from theirs? 

Could some arrangement be made for 
mutual satisfaction? Would you have 
adequate supervisory help? What are 
shipping and maintenance requirements? 
There are legal restrictions in Massachu- 
setts in extending the workday for 
women; Chapter 149, Sec. 62 of the 
State Laws restrict women’s working 
hours to nine consecutive hours per day. 
“However, since Women’s Liberation, 
nobody enforces it,” said a representative 
of the State Labor and Industries Depart- 
ment. Plans must then be made for 
holidays, overtime, breaks, sick leave, 
part-time employees, if necessary, tardi- 
ness, and salary differentials. And 
scheduling must be carefully considered — 
perhaps with just one department used 
as the initial “guinea pig.” Then go 
ahead and see how you like it. A lot 

of companies do. And you just mighte 


HOURS 8-7 MON-THURS CLOSED FRIDAY 
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Channel 56: Cambridge IV 


by James Kerwin 


“Does Cambridge have a television 
station?” I asked the switchboard oper- 
ator at City Hall. 

“No,” she said. “‘No, just Channel 
12, but that’s not in Cambridge.” 

Actually Cambridge does have a 
T.V. station, but don’t go looking to 
find it. WKBG, Channel 56, is offi- 
cially licensed to the city by the Federal 
Communications Commission, but its 
studios are in Dorchester. As a matter 
of fact, in the almost 20 years that 
Channel 56 has been on the air, it has 
never been located in Cambridge. The 
original owner (who still lives here) had 
an office in this city when 56 started 
broadcasting in the early 1950’s — but 
the real work transpired at the trans- 
mitter site in Woburn. When Kaiser/ 
Globe Broadcasting (owned jointly by 
Kaiser Broadcasting and the Boston Globe) 
bought Channel 56 in 1966, they looked 
for a location in Cambridge, but a 
suitable site was not to be had. After 
spending some time in temporary 
quarters in the Back Bay, the station 
moved into its present home — a con- 
verted supermarket in Dorchester near 
the Boston Globee 
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If a billion dollars will be spent in 
ambridge on everything from new 
‘wers and schools, new office buildings 

id housing, new parking facilities and 
Jotels, and improved municipal and 
services — this to improve the 
ality of life in the community and 
verse the drain-off of families and 
ybs. In 1970, Simplex Wire and Cable 
mpany, the Riverside Press, and a 
mber of other large, local companies 
‘osed, eliminating an estimated 1,500 
bs from the Cambridge employment 
iarket. When NASA left the city in 
969, approximately 500 jobs left, 
: 20; the incoming Department of 
“tansportation was unable to cover 
'ASA’s entire work force. What has 
2en the effect of commercial and 
idustrial drain-off? What happens 
hen a company leaves town? Many 
lings, we’re told, to the individual, 
is family, the company, the commun- 
y, and the national image of the 
_mpany or industrial field. Dr. 
sarrie S. Greiff, psychiatrist at the 
arvard Business School and lecturer 
| Occupational psychiatry, capsulizes 
ie problems: 
















i Individual 


“In our culture, a person’s identity, 
itticularly a man’s, is closely related to 
_s work — hence, no work produces a 
imiety of conflicts. Loss of a job (even 
} instances where the individual had no 
wntrol over the situation) may produce 
actions of fear and anxiety, loss of self 
teem, and a sense of vulnerability to a 
estem that ‘controls’ him. Other serious 
vychological disturbances and loss of 
ycome may cause the individual to fear 
y sing his role as head of the family. 
estions such as: Am I too old to be 
employed? Will I have to start at the 
Pttom? Are my talents transferable? Do 
‘have to move? and Do we have enough 
‘ings to make it? are just some of the 
emmasthat he faces. 















® 
business closes 


The Family 


“Depending to a large extent on the 
reactions of the leader, the family may 
react in a variety of ways. They may also 
fear losing ‘prestige’ in the community 
and may be threatened by the potential 
of moving to a new city, losing friends, 
and changing schools. A general sadness 
may pervade the group, and often a 
single family member may ‘act out’ 
the problems that they all are facing. 

I knew of a case where a young boy, 
whose family had recently been 
transferred to a new community, 

began starting fires. When this came 

to the attention of the authorities, they 
took action against the youngster; but 
it soon became apparent that the whole 
family was ‘burning mad’ about moving. 


The Company 


“The news of an imminent shutdown 
has both direct and indirect effects on a 
company. The employees may become 
threatened, may reduce work productivity , 
and may even unconsciously sabotage 
the operations of the organization. The 
closure of branch number one may be 
felt by the employees of branch number 
two, and a contagious wave of fear may 
be established within the organization: 
‘Could this happen here and when?’ 


The Community 


“The community is affected in a 
variety of ways. Unemployment decreases 
spending, hence, other businesses are 
threatened. A loss of tax dollars signifi- 
cantly affects community services and 
morale becomes impaired. An equally 
disturbing feature is the potent possibility 
of the community developing a ‘loser’s 
image’ and, therefore, being in the posi- 
tion of losing other organizations and not 
attracting new ones. 


The National Image 
“Since many businesses are interdepen- 


dent, the reason an outfit closes and the 
‘style’ of closing will be carefully noted 


hat Happens When Companies Close? 


by other organizations. Questions will 
arise such as: ‘Is this characteristic of 
our particular industry as a whole?’ ‘Did 
the company expand too rapidly?’ ‘Did 
they not insure against high risk outside 
factors (government grants, etc.)?’ 


A certain percentage of business 
failures is generally inevitable, parti- 
cularly in high risk industries (i.e., 
technological organizations). Anyone 
who accepts a position with a volatile 
company must be aware of the possible 
consequences. Ideally, it would be nice 
if people had a second job; one that 
could be marketable if no work was 
available in the first area. Perhaps that’s 
expecting too much, but it does make a 
great deal of sense. To provide an 
opportunity for the wife to learn a skill 
(that is, assuming she’s not already 
working) would be beneficial not only 
for her own development, but also 
to enable her to be a financial assis- 
tant particularly in times of crisis. 

“Some companies are extremely 
sensitive to the needs of their employees 
when the organization is forced to shut- 
down. They arrange early retirements 
for long-term employees; help for younger 
individuals in relocating to other branches 
of the company; help for still others 
in relocating into similar work; they 
set up emergency councils planned to 
help the individual deal with his own or 
his family’s problems. In addition, 
rather than suddenly announcing a 
closing, the company tactfully and 
honestly prepares the employees and 
the community beforehand in order to 
give the various groups involved an 
opportunity to prepare for the inevitable. 
One company, to somewhat ease the 
community’s upset at its closure, 
donated land adjacent to its building 
for a city park. 

“Loss is an inevitable consequence of 
life; it’s never easy to adjust to. The 
effects, however, can be minimized by 
careful planning — which requires the 
cooperation of the employer, the 
employees, and the community.” 
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No one would question the point 
if businessmen got together to work 
on local transportation problems; 
you know, businesses need good traffic 
systems to take care of people and goods. 
Businessmen could be concerned about 
traffic, about municipal finances, too; 
they could work on developing 
industrial parks, running Retail Days, 
getting parking lots, and other such 
business matters. But why should they 
be concerned about education in a 
community? Does the quality of the 
educational system within a city 
affect the economic climate — which, 
understandably, would be of concern 
and big concern, to business interests? 
Evidentally so, and in Cambridge for 
some pretty good reasons. 

Trite, but true, there is no escaping 
the fact that all sectors of the com- | 
munity are greatly dependent on each 
others’ well-being. At one time when 
communities were less densely settled, / 
people/businesses/institutions could 
physically escape undesirable problems 1 
by retreating to fresh corners of the 
community. (And a number of old, 
and famed American universities are / 
now right in the middle of slums, : 
proving the fact that escaping doesn’t 
always work.) The poor lived in 
misery, and, if out of sight, didn’t 
bother others with their problems. 

If a community was really going down 
hill, everyone, who could, bailed out 
and went on to fresh territory; the 
others stayed on and carried on as best 
they could. Today, many of our 

cities are loaded with problems, Cambridge 
included; and many residents and 
businesses are still running away — 
leaving the environment to those that 
can’t afford to run, don’t have to run 
because they can buy comforts (create 
their own environment), or won’t run 
because the challenges of today are 


right here. ~ Continued on page 28. 








Second floor lecture hall, Rindge Tech. 
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(Continued from page 27). 

Cambridge is small; no industrial 
parks segregate business from the 
rest of the community and its problems. 
When a substantial portion of any city’s 
population is economically disadvantaged, 
social ills arise in a variety of forms — 
and sooner or later they are bound to 
affect business. If crime is a concern, 
business feels it, too. Employees have 
their cars stolen; physical plants are 
vandalized; customers may stay away. 
“You see fewer and fewer people in 
Harvard Square, particularly at night,” 
a merchant observed. “Older people 
stay away because they’re afraid.” 
As populations change — people who 
can’t afford the inner-city leave — 
businesses must change, too. When 
a businessman, be he a retailer, manu- 
facturer, or professional, makes a 
decision to locate in a given com- 
munity, he makes a decision which 
he can not easily reverse. He signs 
leases for space, trains employees, 
establishes a local or market-area 
reputation with customers, banks, 
suppliers — things which are not done 
overnight. 

Why should Cambridge business 
be concerned with the local educa- 
tional system? It’s because education 
is one way to raise the income level 
of a community by equipping its 
young people, soon-to-be-adults, and 
perhaps their parents, with marketable 
skills to match the available jobs. 
Cambridge people, the permanent 
resident population, don’t primarily 
man Cambridge jobs because the city 
has largely lost much of its permanent, 
resident middle class. Instead, each 
day, around 70,000 employees 
commute in — nearly doubling the 
population; they are secretaries, and 
white collar workers who 
man University-related “think” jobs. 
For the unskilled, or semi-skilled here 
in town, the days of relying on 
unskilled jobs available in Cambridge 
industry are going fast. Since 1950, 
the city has lost 125 manufacturing 
firms, representing nearly 7,000 
production-related jobs. Estimates 
are that there are now only 12,500 
production-related jobs left. 
“Apparently, the Cambridge 
economy will continue to become 
one of highly-skilled, brain-inten- 
sive service industries — offering 
limited job opportunities for the 
unskilled or semi-skilled blue collar 
worker,” says James C. Boyd I, vice pres- 
ident of the human resources group at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
“As a result, while you might want to 
try and attract industry for growing 
numbers of unskilled residents, primary 
focus should be on educating, training 
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and upgrading these residents for 
available jobs outside Cambridge.” 

A good measure of change will 
have to go into local education to fit 
the population and serve its needs. 
Only one-quarter of all Cambridge 
high school students go on to higher 
education, and of those that do, 
one out of three drops out. For a 
massive three-quarters of the youth 
population here, education ends 
with high school. Cambridge High 
and Latin is a college preparatory school; 
Rindge Tech offers non-academic 
courses, but no terminal skill training — 
this, which is most important in 
landing more than just an entry-level job. 


Music ‘room, Cambridge High and Latin. 


ee 





The shame of it all is that labor 
demand, even today, outruns supply in | 
the construction, apprenticeship and | 
craftsman trades. Plumbers and elec- 
tricians, as any homeewner knows, 

are very well compensated for their 
services. Technicians, to serve as 

back up men to scientists, engineers, 
and other professionals, play important 
roles in all the emerging technologies 
including electronic data processing, 
aerospace and automotive work, elec- 
tronics, instrumentation, health, 
metallurgy, chemistry, radiology, 
sanitation and environmental control. 
Vocational education can provide the 
personnel to fill these jobs. 


Last May, the Cambridge School 
mmittee named the Chamber’s 
cational Education Committee as 
official advisory committee to 
‘upational education for the Cam- 
dge School System. The group’s 
vV name: The Cambridge Occupational 
ucation Advisory Group. In 
gust, at the Committee’s urging, 
City Council passed a resolution 
roving a $14.8 million proposal for 

reorganization and modernization 
the Cambridge public high schools. 

Key to this proposal was the 
lopment of an Occupational Re- 
ce Center in Cambridge — a third 
lity linking the campuses of the 





two high schools. At this Center 
(which would be 50% state financed 
and would have its own administration), 
students from both schools could 
investigate broad occupational fields, 
receive rigorous and specific vocational 
training if they wished, and generally 
benefit from a Careers Development 
Curriculum that would help both the 
college-oriented and non-college-oriented 
person to find satisfying career paths. 
“The working world is the final 
institution that most of us have to 
enter sooner or later,” says Jim 

Boyd. “Education has to start 

offering realistic training to people so 
that they can be successful at any level. 


’ 


Improving education will not cure 
all of Cambridge’s ills, but it is an 
excellent start towards working gradual 
change and improving the life-style of 
a large segment of the city. The long- 
time resident and his family are prized 
for adding to the cosmopolitan mix of 
the environment; but they are also 
valuable as a permanent group that 
has a stake in the well-being of 
the community. Their problems are 
problems to all of us; tax money wasted, 
or spent to patch over social problems 
comes from a good many business 
pockets. Better we start doing some- 


thing to work some real change. 
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Photo: Hill, Miller, Friedlaender, Hollander, Inc. 





Antabriqia 


The corner of Hawthorne and Main 
2ets in Kendall Square, around 1920 
ove) and today. 
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767C CONCORD AVE. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 868-5200 

















MAIN OFFICE, SALES AND SERVICE 
665 Concord Ave. Cambridge 02138 547 - 9000 





FACTORY, ELEVATOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
75 Richdale Ave. Cambridge 02140 876 - 3840 














SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL 


16 Garden Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 Gon 
Area Code 617 547 - 4800 





491-4733 


M & M BUSINESS SERVICE 


991 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 












See Us For Any Occasion 





a dilie aicee DuOUS M. T. $. T. TYPING 
Conventions . ; 
Business Meetings Typing * Photo Copying 
Testimonials Mailing ¢ Duplicating 

Banquets 


Private Dances Accounting ¢ Mimeographing 


Facilities For 5 To 500 Persons 





Bookkeeping * Payrolls 














In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 
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ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
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WALISCO We 
Confectionery Division 
810 Main Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


Camera £ 


110-120 BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 
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‘To Have Our Cake Or Eat It 


Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice-President 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


Can we add 8,750 units of low and 
middle income housing and not create 
slums out of existing units? Can we 
attract job and tax producing business 
and not the trucks and cars connected 
with it? Can we force the universities 
to build parking facilities, dormitories, 
etc. and not expect “infringement” 
into the community? Can we demand 
improvements in municipal services and 
not expect to pay higher taxes? Can we 
be a part of the region and share its 
assets, and not expect to share our part 
of the transportation, pollution, and 
other problems? Can businessmen 
expect to operate in this community and 
not expect to help solve community 
problems? Can residents in one section 
of the city expect their requests to be 
fulfilled and not expect to share the 
benefits and problems of the whole city? 

Cambridge is a city attempting to 
encourage the freedoms of a democratic 
society: we operate believing that every- 
one here ought to participate in the 
deliberations and decisions on issues 
affecting the city. However, there are 
those who assume that only a resident 
has a genuine concern for Cambridge; 
some feel that many very talented people 
involved in city affairs — and chief among 
them, businessmen — are merely exploit- 
ing the community and its people. This 
is just not true. 


Secondly, some individuals and groups 
in Cambridge are not giving others here 
the same opportunities and freedoms 
which they, themselves, demand. If I wish 
to discuss an issue at a public meeting, I 
should have that opportunity; I should 
also have that opportunity protected by 
the people or the organization conducting 
the meeting. Many people have not 


experienced this lately. 
Thirdly, city interest groups need to 


practice responsibility and “‘maturity” 

just as do individuals. As a person matures, 
he learns that he cannot always obtain or 
do what he wants; often, he has to accept 
less; hé has to compromise. Learning 

to compromise individual demands or 
desires for Cambridge with those of 

others in the city is a prerequisite if we 
expect to have our cake or eat it. 





FEATURES 


¢ Interest is compounded 
daily from day of deposit 
to day of withdrawal 


* We guarantee to pay not 
less than 5% interest per 
annum -—the highest the 
law now allows—through 
December 31, 1980 for 
funds on deposit. 


¢ If a higher rate is per- 
mitted, it is our policy to 
pay such higher interest 
rate for such funds on 
deposit. 


¢ Open an account with as 
little as $100 and make 
deposits in any amount at 
any time up to a maximum 
of $50,000. 


¢ Make withdrawals in any 
amount, without prior 
notice, on the 10th day of 
January, April, July, or 
October, or within 7 days 
following one of these 
dates, if your money has 
been on deposit for at 
least 90 days. 


¢ Or make withdrawals on 
any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


* Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
or Statement account. 








E Name(s): & 
K No. & Street Apt. i 


i | Social Security Number Signature(s) —- 


§ “Your shortest path . 





Deposit 
your money 
today... 


. and we guarantee to 
pay not less than 5% 
interest per annum through 


December 31,1980 


At Harvard Trust, no matter what happens to future interest 
rates on savings, we guarantee to pay you not less than 5% 
interest through December 31, 1980, on funds deposited now 
in our Blue-Chip Plus 90-Day Notice Account. 


Mail the coupon, or come into any of our offices, and open 
your account today. 





Mail to: Harvard Trust Company, P.O. Box 300B, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 








Please open a Blue-Chip Plus ) Passbook ) Statement Account 
at this Harvard Trust office: 





(please specify office nearest you) 











City State Zip 














Enclosed is a check for $ open a Blue-Chip Plus 


($100 minimum) 


ks 90-Day Notice Account. | agree to the rules and regulations pertaining to 


this account. 





to person-to-person banking. 


SHARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cambridge, Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, Concord, Littleton 
Member F.D.I.C. + Federal Reserve System 





It’s a fact. Every minute of the day, an average of 9 
serious or violent crimes will occur in the United 
States. And most of them at night. 

You can help reduce this statistic by initiating or 
updating the present lighting on your property. Good 
area lighting in parking lots and other remote areas 
will not only help prevent crimes, but also add to the 
safety of your employees and customers alike. Get 
turned on to crime prevention. Call us or your near- 
est Lighting Contractor for more information. There’s 
Tom exey-] Me) mele}ifer-lile ae 
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something big, like a road, or a bridge, 
or a building, we think you should 
(o(=)melc-.e|| melanie 


A big part of our business at Curtin Insurance is working with you to get 
the bond you need. We've been providing this kind of support to con- 
i g-\en ce) mn C0) amNY --|6-Pam ale) mm CoM anl-lald(e)aMmele| am e)ge)e-leadh\-Mrolanii (Maal) am ele-\-Jandlelal 
programs to guard you against costly mishaps. 


SoM mole a-Melt-lalaliaremcom ollivomyolanl-sealialemel(¢ Mum c-].4-M- I [baa(-melaat-m-lale Me] 1 ance) 
the Curtin Insurance people. 


More contractors do business with Curtin Insurance than any other agency. 
There’s gotta be a reason. 
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THE ONLY THING WE DON'T WRITE IS FICTION 





You win 


Get free checking with the Personal Banker Account. 
(Our new single: statement that puts you 
all together as it puts you ahead.) 


County Bank introduces the Personal Banker Account. Our new all-in-one 
banking statement that puts your Checking, Savings and Revolving Credit 
together on one monthly statement. And puts you ahead with No-Charge 
Checking. Yours if you maintain $500 in statement savings (where it collects 442% 
interest) or $100 in checking. 

Get together and come out ahead. Ask your Personal Banker for a Personal 
Banker Account and No-Charge Checking. 
At County Bank. Where your money works 
harder for you. Because we do. 














A Shawmut Association Bank Member F.D.1.C. *** 
BELMONT / CAMBRIDGE / EVERETT / SOMERVILLE 
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Burt Lavine did. 

And while his name 
is on the building, our 
name is on the deed. 
Which means, Burt 
enjoys all the privileges 
of ownership without 
any of the headaches. 
We have several build- 
ings available near 
MIT. From 38,000 sq. ft. 
to 10,000 sq. ft. All just 
waiting for you to put 
your name on the out- 
side and your own per- 
sonal touch on the 
inside. 

If you want to call 
a building near MIT 
home, call us. We’ve got 
one with your name 
on it. 


WilliamCraneProperties 


942-2768 


125 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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why you should read 
nsychology today 


Why words are the least important of the ways we communicate with each other. 
The sexual reason behind the popularity of natural childbirth. 
Why political leaders are constantly in danger of insanity. 
Why Asians make better politicians than Westerners. 

Do men need more recreation than women? 

What kind of parents do hippies make? 

Why it may be time to end the taboo against incest. 

The inferiority feelings of men who seek corporate power. 
What the schizophrenic is trying to tell us. 





10 Are campus activists rebelling against the system—or their parents? 
11> What your daydreams reveal about your ethnic background. 

12 Why do swingers tend to become impotent? 

13° Is it time to grant the right to commit suicide? 

14 Does a child think before he can talk? 

15 Why are today’s students attracted to violence? 

16 Are “hawks” sexually repressed? 
17 Are some men born criminals? 


Want to learn what modern psychology has learned about people? Including 
you? 

Until recently, that was quite an order 
Your choice would have been to plow through professional journals. Read 
weighty new books as quickly as they came out. Or trust the mass media— 
where psychology is often sensationalized, distorted, oversimplified. 


PSYCHOLOGY TODAY has changed all that 
PSYCHOLOGY TODAY is a new magazine that enables the educated layman 
to catch up with the social sciences. And keep up. With full coverage of all 
the different approaches to understanding the human condition The view- 
points range from hard-core Freudianism to the newer behaviurists who, 
frankly, think Freud was all wet. 

It's psychology the way you'd want it to be presented. Excitingly. Without 
tired jargon. No cliche-ridden definitions. And with contributions by many of 
the most famous names in the behavioral sciences—like Bruno Bettelheim, 
Rollo May, Ashley Montagu, Carl Rogers and B. F. Skinner. 


Send no money 

To start your PSYCHOLOGY TODAY subscription, do not send 
us acent. Just fill out the coupon on the right, mail it to 

us, and we'll send you the next issue post haste. Later, 
you'll receive a bill for only $6 for a full year’s subscription 
(12 issues)—a 50% savings over the regular newsstand 
price. 
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6338 Lindmar Dr. Goleta, CA 93017 


Please enroll me as a trial subscriber and send me the next 12 
issues. Bill me after my subscription has started for just $6.00, 
my special Introductory rate—instead of the regular $10 annual 


price. J-003 


Name 


psychology today 


“ 





(Please Print) 


Address 





City 





State 





Zip 
[ 4050-4 [2]3}4 517 
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‘The Scene 





Ten percent of the city’s population 
is over age 65 — totalling to some 
11,700 people, many of whom live in 
mid-Cambridge, or North Cambridge or 
west of Harvard Square. Near any 
commercial area, you’re bound to find a 
high predominance of elderly, over 50% 
of whom live alone, are retired, and 
have annual incomes of under $4,000. 
A profile by the Cambridge Planning 
and Development Department indicates 
that for many elders, over 35% of their 
monthly budget is spent for housing — 
typically a one-bedroom apartment; 
one-quarter of the elderly see their 
families less than once a month; two- 
thirds are dependent on public trans- 
portation or “rides” from their friends; 
one-fifth need help to carry out routine 
household chores; and two-thirds don’t 
know where to turn to solve their 
problems. 

Cambridge offers these people the 
services of over 40 public and semi- 


public agencies — a considerable number. 


But, say critics, the agencies are frag- 
mented; they deal with partial problems; 
they don’t communicate. The two 
principal organizations for the elderly 

in Cambridge are the Committee of 
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Elders, a private, non-profit “advocacy 
group”’ that grew out of the housing 
crisis of the late 1960’s; and the Council 
on Aging, the official elderly agency, 
operating out of City Hall — set up to 
coordinate all elderly services in the 
City of Cambridge. 

Last fall, funding for Cambridge 
elderly programs was halted by the State 
Department of Elder Affairs until 
such time when agencies for the elderly 
would start working together; so 
Cambridge came up with an Interagency 
Committee for the Coordination of 
Services to the Elderly. One of the first 
coordinating efforts climaxed in a con- 
ference held in late spring at M.I.T. 

Here was a chance for the elderly of 

the city to “sound off” on problems, 
explained Mary Doebele, M.I.T., senior 
planner and a coordinator of the con- 
ference; an opportunity for them to meet 
agency people on equal ground, and 
respond to the issues of the day. 

The elderly came in with their Senior 
Power buttons on, listened to local 
dignitaries and the Governor talk, then 
broke up into workshops where they 
voiced their desire for: a 30% increase 
in Social Security; federal and state 
subsidies for a larger leased housing 
program; a food stamp program (not 
surplus foods); a Hot Line for those with 
questions and problems; the opportunity 


for more meaningful part-time work 
and educational programs; drop-in 
centers as full “‘day care centers” for 
some elders; out-of-hospital services, 
home and neighborhood care. Above 
all, they asked that whatever is offered 
the elderly, that it be offered with 
sensitivity for the dignity and humanity 
of the individual — not as a handout. 
The trouble with conferences is that 
after they happen, after the opinions 
are aired and the event is through, there 
is no guaranteed momentum for an on- 
going effort. Now what? What’s next? 
There will probably be an effort to 
clarify the roles of the two leading 
elderly agencies — the Council on Aging, 
and the Committee of Elders. A sub- 
group of the Interagency Committee 
hopes to develop, as well, a proposal 
for coordinating home-care services in 
Cambridge: companion services, food 
services, transportation, health care 
during crisis and chronic health care — 
thereby helping many elders stay out 
of institutions and remain independent. 
But advocates of Senior Power see many, 
many more areas of need still unattended 
“If we leave the country a little better 
for young people — when they reach our 
age — then we’ve done our job,” explains 
Gene Parker, president of the Committee 
of Elders. “‘As a movement,” he says, 
““we’ve just started, but, we’re here to stay 


The COOP has long been famed as one 


of America’s largest book stores but... 


THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


We also have complete departments featuring 
national brand and Coop brand merchandise including — 


* Records - Misses’ Sportswear - TV's, Radios 

* Art Prints - Accessories, Lingerie ° Mattresses 

*- Men’s Clothing * Cosmetics * Housewares 

* Men’s Furnishings * Household Remedies * Domestics 

* Men’s Shoes * Stationery - Typewriters 

*« Men’s Boutique * Luggage * Office Supplies 
* Cameras, Film * Creative Toys 


the 


You will be welcomed at all the Coop stores where 
you can shop with confidence for quality and value. 


Charge Accounts Invited 





HARVARD SQUARE « M.I.T. STUDENT CENTER ¢ CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 
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THEATER 


The Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, will be presenting a series of 
three plays during the summer season. 
The performance schedule for summer 
plays is as follows: Thornton Wilder’s 
The Matchmaker will be presented on 
July 10, 11, 12, 17, 26, and August 1, 
gla) l.D a) Ome leanidee Ge 
Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon for the 
Misbegotten can be seen on July 13, 
14, 18, 19, 24, 28, and August 3, 8, 
14, 17, and 24; and George Bernard 
Shaw’s Heartbreak House will play 

on July 21, 27, 31, and August 2, 5, 
fietLOdly 22.25, andeoee! icKets 
are $3.95 for all performances except 
the 9:00 p.m. performance on Saturday 
which is $4.75. Subscriptions are 
available for the 3 plays at $9.50 each; 
the Loeb box office opens June 26. 
For further information on prices and 
performance times, call 864-2630. 


The Hub Theatre Centre at 131 Cam- 
bridge Street will be closed from June 
through September. 


The Proposition, an extemporaneously 
composed show, continues playing at 

its Inman Square theater, 241 Hampshire 
Street. The Proposition is re - created 
nightly through suggestions from the 
audience. Beginning June 7, the summer 
schedule goes as follows: Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings, 8:00; 
Saturday night, 8:00 and 10:00. Tickets 
are $3.00 for all performances. 


The Proposition Circus for children will 
play only on Saturdays at 2:00 p.m. 
during the summer months. The Circus 


invents games, stories, and musical numbers 


through ideas given to the players from 


the children in the audience. Tickets are: 


$1.50 for children and $3.00 for adults; 
a group (10 children or more) rate of 
$1.25 per child is also offered. Adults 
will not be allowed in the Circus unless 
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they are accompanied by a child. For 
further information on either show, call 
876 - 0088. 


The People’s Theatre of the Cambridge 
YWCA will be presenting old-fashioned 
melodrama weekdays Tuesday through 
Thursday in the Cambridge YWCA 
Courtyard this summer. Performances 
will be at 7:30 p.m. July 11 through 
July 18 — rain or shine. Admission: 

$ .50 donation. 


GALLERIES 


The Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, will feature an exhibition of 
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photographs by Mel Goldman, Mel 
Goldman Studio, Boston, during the 
month of June. 


The Paul Schuster Art Gallery, 134 
Mount Auburn Street, will be showing 
a private collection of contemporary 
art during the months of June and 
July. Beginning in July, the summer 
schedule for the gallery is as follows: 
Monday — Friday, 9:30 a.m. to 

5:30 p.m.; closed on Saturday and 
Sunday. 


The Gropper Art Galleries will feature 
a one-man drawing and painting 
exhibition during the month of June. 
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‘he works on display are by Alexandre 
acovleff (1887 - 1938). Gallery hours 
Te 11:00 a.m. — 6:00 p.m., Tuesdays 
hrough Saturdays.- 


"he Hayden Gallery, M.I.T., will be 
resenting Retrospect IT, a historical 
)ortrait show, during the month of 
une. During the months of July and 
\ugust, the gallery will be closed. 


he Cambridge Art Association, 23 
sarden Street, will be presenting an 
xhibition of works by artists who have 
ittended C.A.A. classes during the past 
ear. The exhibition can be seen 

lune 17 - 22. 
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BEHIVE DISPLAY at the Museum of 
Science offers a view of bees at work 

in a glass-enclosed hive. Although 

not visible above, the queen bee can 

be identified by a red dot in the exhibit. 





The Art Association will be presenting 
a Three Dimensional Show June 24 
through July 13. The works’ of the 
artists that are exhibited were selected 
by the jurors in February. 


Gallery Hours: Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 
6:00 p.m.; Tuesday through Saturday, 
10:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; closed Monday. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The oldest house in Cambridge, the 
Cooper - Frost - Austin House, built 
in 1657, is located on 21 Linnaean 
Street (off Mass. Avenue). Visiting 
hours: November 1 — May 31 — 
Mondays, 7:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; 
and Thursdays, 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
June 1 — October 31 — Tuesdays, 
7:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; and Mondays 
and Thursdays from 2:00 p.m. till 
5:00 p.m.. Admission is $ .25. 


The University Museum of Harvard 
University, located on Divinity Avenue 
and Oxford Street, is actually five 
museums housed in one building: 

the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Museum of Archaeology, Museum of 
Botany, Museum of Geology, and the 
Museum of Mineralogy. Most are working 
museums, not generally open to the 
public; however, the world famous 
collection of glass flowers is open to 

the public in a third-floor gallery. The 
flowers are accurate examples of the 
Bohemian handblown glass flowers. 
Hours: Daily, 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
Sundays, 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission: adults, $ .25; children under 
16, with adult, free. 


The Busch - Reisinger Museum (Germanic 
Museum) on Kirkland Street contains art 
and architecture of North European, 
broadly Germanic, origin from medieval 
times to modern expressionism, and, on 
occasion, special exhibits. Hours: Daily, 
except Sundays, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


The Fogg Art Museum on Quincy Street 
is a teaching museum — training ground 
for many of the country’s art museum 
directors. The Museum also houses 
Harvard University’s splendid art 
collection and shows special changing 
exhibits. Free and open daily except 
Sunday and Holidays 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m.; July and August 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, 
except holidays. 


Longfellow House, 105 Brattle Street, 

the most famous of the colonial mansions, 
was the headquarters and residence of 
George Washington, and the home for 
more than 40 years of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow (most of his famous poems 
were written here). Open daily; 
admission free. 


Harvard University offers a free, 45 min- 

ute walking tour of the nation’s oldest 

university. During the academic year, 

the tour begins at 10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 

and 2:30 p.m. weekdays from the 
(Continued on page 9) 
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HELP 
KEEP 
CAMI RIDGE 
GREEN. 


Save at Northeast Federal. 
Harvard Square, Fresh Pond Shopping Center, 
and Star Market, Mt. Auburn St. 





STORER DAMON & LUND 
INSURANCE 





SasS 


JOHN H. DYER HARVEY C. ABBOTT DOUGLAS E. POOLE 
99 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
864-4850 
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Affairs — continued from page 6. 


Admissions Office. On the tour is 
Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720, a 
National Historical Landmark. 


The Cambridge YWCA will be sponsoring 
numerous “day trips” during the summer 
months. The “Trippers’ Calender, June 
through August is as follows: Rockport 
on the North Shore, June 17; Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine Cruise, July 8; Sandwich, 
Cape Cod, July 29; Clam Bake, York 
Harbor, Maine, August 12; Lake 
Winnepesaukee Cruise, August 26. 


It is the policy of the ““Y”’ to go rain or 
shine; no refunds after tickets have been 
purchased. For further information about 
the trips, call 491-6050. 


The Cambridge YWCA will also be offering 
the following “feminist courses” during 
the summer: Auto Mechanics, a six- 
week course beginning June 19 or 20; 
Our Bodies, Our Selves, an eight-week 
course ( cost: $5.00 ) offered at 

varied times beginning on June 27; 
Women’s Liberation: The Issues, 

an eight-week course beginning July 

12; Self-Defense and Karate, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, 1:00 p.m. to 
2:30 p.m. (possibility of a morning 
class during the summer), $7.50/month. 
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PROFILE HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN, 
a 16th century drawing attributed to 
Italian artist, Michelangelo Buonarotti, 
on display at the Fogg Art Museum, 
Harvard University. 





Call the Cambridge ““Y” for more details 
of any of the above programs, 491-6050. 


The Charles Hayden Planetarium at the 
Museum of Science, Science Park, will 
feature, beginning Tuesday, June 20, 
The Greater Light, answering many 
questions about the Sun, its 
tremendous energy, solar prominence, 
and solar flares. 


Planetarium schedule: Monday, 11:00 
a.m.; Tuesday — Saturday, 11:00 a.m. 
and 2:45 p.m.; Sunday, 12:15 p.m. and 
2:45 p.m.; Friday and Saturday nights 
at 8:00. Adults, $ .75; ages 5 — 16, 

$ .50 plus Museum admission. Saturday 
night (rest of Museum closed), adults, 
$1.25; 5 — 16, $ .50. Children under 
five not admitted. 


Among the summer courses offered at 
the Museum of Science is Geology, 
beginning Thursday, July 6; for ages 

15 to 18; nine class meetings and a 

field trip; fee, $45.00 (Museum Members, 
$40.00). For further information on 

this course,call 742-1410, ext. 342e¢ 
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How many 
sides of a 
story does the 


Cambridge 
Chronicle 


report? 


How many are 
there? 


Take, for instance, the 
Chronicle's coverage of 
Cambridge’s drug problem. In a 
series of three articles, we put the 
problem in perspective — the view 
from the street, the view from 
medical authorities and the view 
from the police. 


Or take the Chronicle's 


reporting of the Willow Street 
Housing project, which began as a 
turned into a 


dream and 
nightmare. 
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As far as the Chronicle is 
concerned this is the only way to 
report such stories. Deeply, 
thoroughly, meaningfully. 
Because the Chronicle strongly 
feels that only through a 
knowledge of all the elements 
bearing on an issue can its readers 
make intelligent decisions. 





614 Mass. Ave. 
868-6030 


Cambridge 
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Cabot, Cabot & Forbes Company, a 


Boston-based national real estate developer, 


has announced the formation of a new 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the CC&F 
Property Management Company, Inc. 
The new subsidiary is an outgrowth of 
CC&F’s Property Management Division, 
which was formed in 1967 to manage and 
supervise the operation and maintenance 


of CC&F’s urban and suburban commercial 


office buildings. 

In addition to managing CC&F-owned 
facilities throughout the United States, 
CC&F Property Management Company, 
Inc. will offer property management and 
operational services to owners of both 
commercial and industrial facilities in 
cities where the company has operations. 

The new subsidiary will be head- 
quartered at 28 State Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Moriece & Gary, Inc., land planners, 
Cambridge and Portland, have announced 
the appointment of Kricket Smith as 
principal in their Cambridge office. Ms. 
Smith is a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College and the University of Massachu- 
setts from which she received a masters 
degree in landscape architecture and 
planning. She was formerly with Perry, 
Dean & Stewart, architects, of Boston, 
and is a contributing author of the Hand- 
book on Professional Practice, sponsored 
by the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 


R. Stanley Tatum, Robert A. Jacobsen, 


and David M. Van Horn have been 
appointed associates in the Cambridge 
office; Timothy J. Holt has joined the 
staff as a planner. Mr. Holt was formerly 
with Haines, Lundberg & Waehler, 
architects and planners of New York and 
Santruce, Puerto Rico, and was a con- 
sultant to the Puerto Rico Planning Board 
before joining Moriece & Gary. 


Rex Lumber Company, Cambridge, 
has just published a company brochure, 
available free to the public, describing 
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Business 


its lumber and moulding operations. The 
company recently broke ground for the 
construction of two modern Moore Dry 
Kilns, each having a 20,000 board foot 
capacity. With these two new additions, 
Rex Lumber has a total kiln drying 
capacity of 80,000 board feet. 


Stephen K. Morse, formerly vice- 
president of sales, North American Van 
Lines, New York City, and Kip Slodden, 
formerly the president of Colonial 
Moving, Wellsley, have joined Metro- 
politan Moving & Storage Corporation as 
corporate and institutional client sales 
specialists. Each has over 30 years 
experience in his field in the industry 
and both are recognized as top men on a 
national basis. 

Raymond Dodd, formerly general 
manager, Bridgeport North American, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has joined the 
firm as director-customer service and 
operations. 

Craig Hughes, formerly regional 
field director, North American Van 
Lines for New York and New England, 
has joined the firm as executive vice- 
president and general manager. 


Burdette A. Johnson has been elected 
to the Board of Trustees of the New 
England Gas and Electric Association. 

Mr. Johnson is financial vice-president 


of New England Gas and Electric System. 


George H. Gowdy has been elected 
president of Canal Electric Company, 
a subsidiary of New England Gas and 
Electric Association. Mr. Gowdy is also 
executive vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation’s NEGEA Service Corporation. 

Forest W. Grumney has been made a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
NEGEA Service Corporation. 


Ramsay Welding Research Company 
recently exhibited their welded products 
at the A.S.M. Meeting held at the Danvers: 
port Yacht Club, Danvers, Massachusetts. 

Featured were special pipe and tubing 
fittings, hardfacing of valves, and a dis- 
play of photographs of recent welded 
fabrications in the Nuclear and Research 
areas. 


The Workbench, 36 Brattle Street, has 
a new manager, Donald L. Southall, pre- 
viously manager of The Upper Story. 


Miller & Seddon Company, Inc., Cam- 
bridge, recently announced the opening 
of a new retail showroom and warehouse 
at 90 Cambridge Street, Burlington, 
Massachusetts. Richard W. Goodspeed, 
vice-president, is in charge of the Burling- 
ton facility. 


Wursthaus is now featuring a Bavarian 
Style Buffet with hot and cold foods in 
the Lorelei Room. 


Mr. James L. Sheridan, president, All 
State Waterproofing Corporation, recentl} 
announced that, effective July 1, 1972, 
his company will change its name to All 
State Roofing and Waterproofing, Inc. 
Mr. Sheridan also announced the appoint- 
ment of John J. Hickson to vice-president 
of the Roofing Division. 


Central Ad/Art Service, Central Square 
celebrated its 2nd anniversary last month. 
Central Ad, owned and operated by Hank 
Valentinas, specializes in servicing the 
advertising and graphic needs of smaller 
business accounts. 

(Continued on page 13, 
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Where in the world is Badger? 


Everywhere. 


What in the world does Badger do? 


Engineers and builds chemical and petroleum plants throughout the world. 
Badger has handled $3 billion worth of engineering and construction in the 
last 19 years. 


Why in the world is Badger’s headquarters 
in Cambridge? 


The high quality of engineering talent available . . . proximity to leading 
educational institutions active in developing pertinent new technologies 
. and strong ties to an area where company origins are deeply rooted. 


% ) BADGER 


BSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 


: » The world of processing ts the world of Badger 
® 
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Offices in Cambridge, London, The Hague, Tokyo and other principal cities throughout the world. 


CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


fe CARR ES 
Qe AMES STREET PLANT 






In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its Operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 
Carr. 


& UNITED-CARR i 


'NCORPORATEO 







SQUARE 


Fl CARR FASTENER ia 


BINNEY STREET PLANT 


L UNITED-CARR iB 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
KENDALL SQUARE 


TO BOSTON 


UNITED-CARR INCORPORATED « A SUBSIDIARY OF TRW INC. 


Business — continued from page 10. 


Logan Clarke, Jr., president of The 
County Bank N.A., Cambridge, has 
announced the election of Arthur V. 
Duffy as vice-president and senior 
lending officer. 

‘ Martha J. Edson has been elected 
personnel officer and assistant vice- 
president of The County Bank N.A. She 
was previously employed by the personnel 
department of The National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 


Symmes, Maini & McKee, Inc., archi- 
ects and engineers, has been selected to 
lesign two major branches of G. Fox & 
Sompany, Hartford, Connecticut. G. Fox 
& Company, one of the largest department 
ttores in New England, is a subsidiary of 
[he May Company, the national retail 
shain. The two new stores will be located 
n two-story enclosed mall shopping 
enters in West Hartford and Waterford, 
Jonnecticut. The West Hartford building 
vill be a 210,000 square foot, three-story 
itructure, while the Waterford store will 
ye two stories, 165,000 square feet. 


Robert H. Butt, Jr., N.E. operations 
lirector of Zum Zum Restaurants, a 
saduate from Lee Institute of Real 
istate Brokerage, successfully passed 
he state brokers exam. Mr. Butt has 
yeen granted a license to act as a real 
»state broker by the State of Massachu- 
etts Real Estate Commission. 


Cambridge Savings Bank announces 
change in banking hours at two of their 
hree locations. 

The hours of the Harvard Square Office 
iave been extended from 8:00 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. The 
<endall Square Office is open Monday 
hrough Thursday, 8:30 a.m. until 
1:00 p.m. and Friday from 8:30 a.m. 
intil 6:00 p.m. 

The Porter Square Office is open 
1:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Monday through 

‘tiday and Thursday evenings 5:00 p.m. 
07:30 p.m. 


Masse’s Hardware Company, North 
ambridge, has converted its parking lot 
ack into a gasoline station with one 
sland, two pumps, and kiosk for an 
ttendant (who also serves as parking 
ot attendant). The gas station provides 
as and oil, but no other services. 


| The Badger Co., Inc., Cambridge, 

‘as begun constructing a multi-million 
ollar carbon monoxide boiler at the 
ietty Oil Company/Eastern Opera- 
ions, Inc. Refinery at Delaware City. 

_ This installation is part of Getty Oil 
astern’s environmental protection pro- 
tam. The boiler will eliminate carbon 
10noxide emissions from the fluid 
atalytic cracking unit and will produce 
50,000 Ibs./hour of high pressure steame 











240 SIDNEY STREET 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 


661 - 8200 


Just off Third Street in East Cam- 
bridge is the N.E. Slavin Stainless 
Steel Company, sharing the premises 
with the World Headquarters of Sons 
of Bosses International. Here, two 
years ago, Son-Of-A-Boss Gerald Slavin, 
marketing manager for his father’s 
company, organized the S.O.B.’s to 
work out what Slavin calls “the S.O.B. 
syndrome — the problems, pressures, and 
frustrations of working for a father who 
is also your boss.” 

Slavin, 27, meets regularly with other 
Cambridge and Boston-area young 
businessmen and dues-paying S.0.B.’s 
to talk out problems and learn more about 
business management. He started the 
group with 15 friends; the organization 
now has more than 300 members here, 
and chapters in Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Hartford, 
(with branches to-be-opened in Canada, 
France, England, South Africa, Denmark, 


and India). 
“TI entered (my father’s) business three 


years ago after earning a degree in 
industrial engineering and getting outside 
experience,”’ says Slavin. ““And I had 

to learn to do everything in our business — 
running machines, answering phones, 
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placing orders, and making sales. 

“I think P’ve had to work harder 
because I am the boss’s son and because 
I know my dad demands more of me 
than the average employee.” 

The major problems of many sons-of- 
bosses are long hours and low pay (the 
boss/father feels that his offspring is 
going to own the business someday — 
so that’s payment enough); and the 
infantilization of taking second place to 
father, who may resent, control, and feel 
threatened by his employee/son. 

The “typical” father of a S.O.B. 
is often the self-made-man, says Slavin, 
“who built his business with his own two 
hands, and expects his son to work his 
way up from the bottom just as he has.” 

Drawn into the fracus is often the son’s 
wife who may be neglected; children — 
who never see their father; brothers, girl- 
friends — the works. Daughters of Bosses 
are often up against many similar pressures 
and are just beginning to get organized. 

Not all S.O.B.’s find themselves in 
such difficult father-son situations. “I’m 
the son of a boss,” said one Cambridge 
businessman who-preferred-to-stay 
unnamed; “‘and while I’m too old for 
the group now, I don’t believe I would 
have joined the organization at the time. 
I just never run up against any major 
problems.” 


> 


Psychologists suggest in the case 
of serious long-term conflict, that a 
third party be called in in the form of 
a counseling psychiatrist or psychologist, 
or that the son take steps to develop 
his skills outside the family business. 
According to Harry Levinson, Ph.D., 
writing on Conflicts that Plague Family 
Businesses in the Harvard Business Review, 
“the wisest course for any business — 
family or non-family — is to move to 
professional management as quickly as 
possible. I know of no family business 
capable of sustaining regeneration over _ 
the long term solely through the medium ~ 
of its own family members. Where there | 


is conflict, members of the family should 
move up and out of operations into 
policy positions. Such movement opens | 
the opportunity for professionally 
trained managers to succeed to major 
operating roles instead of having to go 
to other organizations as soon as they 
are ready for major responsibility. The 
more competitive the business situation, 
the more imperative such a succession 
pattern is.” 

“The very fact that we are S.0.B.’s 
signifies that we accept our role,” says 
Slavin. “If we didn’t, we’d be working 
for someone else. And if our dads didn’t 
want us in their businesses, they’d throw 
us Oute’ 
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Where dine in CAMBRIDGE 


Athenian Taverna, 567 Massachusetts Avenue, 547-6300 
In the Tradition and Atmosphere of Greece — Cocktails 
— 11:30 A.M. - 11:00 P.M. Daily. 


Barney's Eating & Drinking Place, 22 Boylston Street, 864-8450 
Irish-American Food and Drink Both Upstairs and Down- 
stairs 


Chez Dreyfus — French American, 44 Church Street, 547-4311 
Escargots — Coq au Vin — Prime Beef — Steaks — 
Liquors — Banquets — Meetings — Reasonable Prices 


Fantasia Restaurant, 617 Concord Avenue, 354-0285 
Luncheon @ Cocktails @ Dinner — “A Tradition of 
Fine Food” 


Stephen James House, Mass. Ave. and Davenport Street, 354-7131 
99 Luncheon Served 11 AM to 3 PM 
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Ever Happen 
‘To Kendal 
Square ? 
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The development of the Kendall Square 
area of Cambridge is of top interest to the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce, which 
believes that such a development could 
give the entire city an economic and 
moral boost. 

The Chamber worked actively in 
early 1970 to help bring the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to Cambridge, 
primarily through the efforts of David 
Skinner, then senior vice-president of 
Polaroid; the Chamber also supported 
the return of the so-called *‘surplus NASA 
land”’ to the City by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The current concept for the Square 
as presented in the following article 
provides many opportunities for Cam- 
bridge to expand its tax base. The 
Chamber’s Kendall Square Task Force 
is working with the Cambridge Re- 
development Authority to determine 
how the Chamber can best help bring 
about effective development. The 
Chamber’s only concern at present is 
that no land in the area has been 
specifically set aside for relatively job 
intensive light industry. The Chamber 
feels that this type of use can and should 
be planned for this area, and is presently 
pulling together the facts and figures to 
determine the feasibility of doing so. 

The Chamber’s concern is for the 
community to immediately get behind 
this project and not delay it due to 
uncompromised demands by one group 
or another. The area has been relatively 
non-productive for too long. Let’s hope 
this now can end. 
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Just where is Kendall Square?” a 
girl asked me, who lives about five minutes 
out of Harvard Square across the Somer- 
ville line. Been there for about four years, 
too. I described it as the “first stop on 
the subway from Boston,” and “the 
intersection of Broadway and Main 
Street.”’ Still not ringing a bell, I 
suggested that it was perhaps the largest 
tract of undeveloped land near any urban 
core in the country. Kendall Square had 
its heyday back in the 1920's; today it 
is in large part “‘a dustbowl,” to quote 
Cambridge Redevelopment Director 
Robert Rowland. To its credit, the area 
boasts the largest concentration of 
new commercial architecture in the 
city (Cambridge Gateway (One Broadway), 
the Department of Transportation 
Systems Center, and stretching up the 
road a bit — Technology Square); but, 
this development is offset by the old 
office lofts, holes in the ground, little 
grey industrial shells, and an unused 
canal. At night, Kendall Square is 
desolate; the lights are on in the 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Photo: Boyd C. Norcross, Jr. 


Kendall — Continued from page 17 


Transportation Systems Center, and 

in One Broadway — the night crew — 

but relatively few people live around 
there. In fact, there are only two private 
homes in the vicinity, and they’re from 
the 1800's — a brown “Greek Revival” 
at 71 Carlton Street, dating from 1845 — 
(possibly the home of a dock worker 
who inhabited the area), and another 
two-family structure at 331-333 Main 
Street — a popular version of Italian 
Bracketed, now with a big Jenney sign 
from the gas station next door, practically 
in the front yard. Unlike the other major 
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Cambridge Squares, at Kendall there are 
few retail stores. One of the more 
popular lunch shops was closed the 

other day by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for non-payment of taxes (so 

the flyers attached to the front windows 
say); so — the government and office 
workers, demolition crews, post office 
people, street and industrial workers 
who populate the area create a big 
lunchtime business for the one 

drugstore in the area. At noon on good 
days, the street at the corner of Main 

at Kendall Square is thronged with people 
watching other people — or observing the 
traffic as it circles the patch of green in 
the middle of the Square which, in 
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The Kendall Square Urban Renewal Area 
1964. Running vertically through the 
Photo is the 150-year-old Broad Canal, 
now filled-in and straddled by the 
Transportation Systems Center. 





summer, offers a grassy “Welcome 
to Cambridge.” 


Unassuming little center that it is, 
Kendall Square has the potential of 
returning annual revenues to the City 
of Cambridge of 3.5 million dollars, | 
says the Cambridge Redevelopment Au- | 
thority, whose duty it is to get develop- 
ment in the area moving. In the board 
room of the Redevelopment Office at 
336 Main Street, is an alabaster model, 


concept plan of what the C.R.A. and 
ts advisors feel could, economically 
speaking, “make it” in the Kendall 
square Urban Renewal Area — a some- 
vhat parallelogram shaped area stretching 
‘rom Main Street to the railroad tracks, 
'o Binney Street to Third Street. 
Arriving at that concept plan has taken 
yer a year, and as the Redevelopment 
Authority is quick to point out, it is not 
i final plan — it is an economic sketch, 
pen to revision from a community 
nvited to look beyond the economics 
‘o the social consequences of the 
evelopment. People have been doing 
1 lot of looking, and the agency, in 
aking its plans all over the city, has 
nade a big point of saying “This isn’t 
jinal,” to all who take exception to 
he proposal. Regardless of finality, 
jevelopment plans for the 60 acre site, 
vhich includes the 29 acre NASA Center 
since March, 1970, home of the 
fransportation Systems Center), 11 
icres of “surplus” NASA land, unde- 
reloped when the agency pulled out 

ate in 1969, and 13 acres of the 
‘Golden Triangle” — the land enclosed 

y Broadway and Main Streets — are 
é least a beginning toward converting 
the area into a productive urban area. 
| Right now on the corner of Broad- 

ay and Main, the apex of the Triangle, 
isan MBTA transformer, a red brick 
windowless structure which shares the 
hose of the block with the MBTA subway 
tntrance, a “sub” and barber shop, a 
ous holding area, and other structural 
ddds-and-ends. 

Conceptually proposed for that apex 
irea under the C.R.A. plan is a motor 
otel-apartment complex of up to 40 
stories — involving 400 motor hotel rooms, 
200 apartments (efficiencies and one and 
two bedrooms), retail and public space, 
and two basement stories of parking. 

{n the center of the Triangle is proposed 
arelatively low residential - retail 
structure, 11 - 12 stories high with two 
basement stories of parking, containing 
200 apartment units (efficiencies, one 
and two bedrooms), plus 46,000 square 
feet of office space. Proposed for the 
base of the Triangle is a five story 
parking garage, with two basement 
stories for parking; between the 
parking garage and the residential 
building is a proposed 18 - story 

Office structure, with two stories of 
‘basement parking and 1,000,200 

square feet of office space. Total 
parking spaces under the entire complex 
would be 740; total retail floor area in 
the Triangle would be 184,900 

square feet. 

Across Broadway on the 11 acres of 
“surplus” NASA land (to be developed 
as a Quadrangle) are 6 — % story mid- 
Tise structures proposed to round three 
sides of the site — totalling to 400 units 
of housing: 15% efficiencies, 40% one 
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bedroom, 10% one bedroom with den, 
30% two bedroom, and 5% two bedroom 
with a den. Included in the structures 
would be a half story of parking, continu- 
ing one-half story below street level. 
Two-and-one-half and 3 - 4% story town- 
houses, 50 or more units, would be 
located alongside the mid-rise units, to 
include one-half story of parking, 
extending halfway into the structure. 

Three residential towers might also 
be in the site — 34 stories high — 
containing two stories of parking, plus 
an additional basement level. The towers 
would contain approximately 900 units: 
15% efficiencies, 45% one bedroom, 

10% one bedroom with a den, 25% two 
bedroom, and 5% two bedroom with 
aden. At the base of the towers is 
proposed 13,000 square feet of retail 
space and 31,000 square feet of general 
and professional space. 

The entire development would “turn 
its back” on the D.O.T. Center — 
permitting a traffic corridor to run behind 
it, and opening the entire center to 
maximum sunlight. 

Pedestrian walks throughout the 
project would be on two levels: one 
at street grade, the other 20 feet above 
ground. The upper level would contain 
pedestrian bridges connecting the complex 
with Tech Square (over the railroad 
tracks), with the Quadrangle (over 
Broadway), D.O.T. (also over Broadway) 
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Perhaps the oldest house in Kendall 
Square — this “Greek Revival,” believed 
to be the home of a dock worker, dates 
from the 1840's. 





and over Main Street to a possible 
development to the south. The upper 
level walkway would permit pedestrian 
traffic to circulate in the Quadrangle 
above the parking level. The street- 
level walk would take care of sidewalk 
traffic between the Triangle and the 
possible future development south of 
Main Street. Both levels will have retail 
facilities to encourage use of the 
walkways. 

To help people get to and around 
the complex, some new roadways might 
also be constructed — to accompany 
Broadway, Third Street, and Wadsworth 
Street which are already in existence. 

A new vehicular route is proposed 

in the C.R.A. plan to run along the 
railroad, ultimately connecting with the 
Northern Artery, Binney Street, Main 
Street east of Kendall Square and west 
of Sixth Street, plus another new street 
along the alignment of Sixth Street in 
the Triangle, connecting Main and 
Broadway. The new street would be 
accommodating the MBTA bus terminal; 
the new road along the railroad would 


(Continued on page 20) 
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be a one way street until it would widen 
over part of the railroad right-of-way 
to become a two-way artery. 

Massive as the proposed development 
is, contrasting as it is as a transformation 
(and open as it is to criticism), what the 
C.R.A. feels is impressive is how they’ve 
gotten this far. They emphasize the 
“process” of developing a large urban 
area today. Redevelopment agencies, 
by law, have the authority to present 
plans, hire developers, and push projects 
through; but they don’t always work 
with such independence. The force of 
public opinion is weighty, and even the 
simplest of developments often needs 
city council approval for street closings 
or other muncipal matters. And elected 
councils listen to the community. The 
“process” in Cambridge has taken a long 
route; if Kendall Square development — 
as proposed or any variation thereof — 
does take place, it will be improving an 
area which for almost 200 years 
has had seemingly good potential, but 
has never quite gotten on its feet. 


Kendall Square was known as 
Dock Square for all the shipping docks 
in the area, until sometime in the 1890's 
when the area was renamed for a 
Deacon Edward Kendall — proprietor 
of a local boiler works. Cambridge 
Historical Commission Associate Survey 
Director Arthur Krim explains that up 
until 1893, and the building of the 
Charles River Dam, Kendall Square 
was just so much tide marsh, which for 
many years people had made attempts 
to develop. In the early 19th century, 
with the Port of Boston becoming 
increasingly crowded, the Cambridgeport/ 
Kendall Square area — with its then 
intricate system of man-made canals — 
was licensed as a U.S. Port of 
Delivery — a port which failed 
during the economic depression 
following the War of 1812. Instead 
of an international trading center, by 
the 1850's, the Main Street/Square area 
had become a site of dusty streets, 
storage buildings, workers’ houses, 
saloons, and wheelrights. The wharfs 
then on the south side of Main Street 
were the site of small companies that 
were storing and processing raw 
materials (too space consuming for the 
Port of Boston) such as Nova Scotian 
and Pennsylvanian coal; marble, iron, 
and lumber. By 1900 - 1920, Kendall/ 
Cambridgeport had developed into an 
industrial center rivaling Lowell and 
Lynn; around that time, too, garage 
facilities abounded as people on Beacon 
Hill came across the Charles to store or 
service their cars. During the ‘30’s, ‘40’s, 
and *50’s, the buildings of the ‘20’s and 
pre-1920’s era were gradually converted 
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_ Photo: New England Survey Service, Inc. 


to office and research and development 
uses; during that time, too, industry 
slowly left the area. 

In the early 1960's, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration accepted 
a City of Cambridge offer to provide 
land for an Electronics Research Center 
in Kendall Square. With this was to come, 
a year later, an urban renewal plan for 
the Kendall Square Area, approved 
by the City of Cambridge, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and the Federal 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). Kendall Square 
proper, at the time, was predominantly 
an area of filling stations, parking lots 
and small manufacturing interests; 





taking up considerable land, as well, and 
running parallel to Broadway from the 
Charles to a little beyond the railroad 
tracks was the Broad Canal, built in 
the early 1800's, and by 1960, of 
limited use to the area. To develop the 
Square for the NASA center, however, 
meant relocating roughly 110 businesses, 
facing the Commission for the Pre- 
servation of Kendall Square Businesses, 
determining ownership of the Canal, 
dealing with its 150-year-old pilings, 
and obtaining City Council Approval 
of the project. 

NASA was too big of a plum not 
to grab; (despite its non-tax-producing 
status). Most attractive were the 





xpected jobs, the NASA prestige, and 

he spin-off development anticipated for 
he neighboring “Golden Triangle.” 

Land clearance and construction of 

he present on-site buildings took 

‘oughly four years. The “heirs” of the 
original canal owners were never located; 
the C.R.A. ended up taking the waterway 
by eminent domain. One hundred - ten 
companies were relocated — 40% to Cam- 
bridge, 40% to cities and towns within 
the MBTA district (to preserve jobs for 
Cambridge workers); 10% to the Route 
128 perimeter, and 10% went outside 

the labor market area or closed. Before 
the project could be completed, however, 
meneress began cutting off funds — the 


Filling in the Broad Canal, Kendall Square. 





early fever of the moon race was 
gradually dying down. Finally, in 
December, 1969 NASA Administrator 
Dr. Thomas O. Paine announced the 
closing of the Center. In all, the C.R.A. 
had acquired for the project 65 parcels 
of industrial and commercial property, 
made major site improvements and 
spent more that 14 million dollars in 
relocation, clearance, and improvement 
projects. 

The significant result of the Center’s 
closing was that the whole Redevelop- 
ment Area was again opened up to 
re - thinking (paving the way for the 


current planning work). Housing interest 
groups pitched tents on the still-to-be 
developed 11 acres of NASA land, 
demonstrating their desire for low 
and moderate-income housing on the 
site. The Triangle, shortly before 
studied for development potentiality, 
lost the certitude of bordering an 
active 60 million dollar research center. 
By March, 1970, the Department of 
Transportation had expressed its in- 
tentions to take over the Center, but by 
the year’s end, they could come up with 
no plans for developing the 11 acres. 
Deciding that the NASA withdrawal was 
Continued 
CAMBRIDGE — 21 
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The Kendall Square Urban Renewal 
Area, 1972. 


Photo: Aerial Photos of New England, Inc. 
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Kendall — Continued from page 21) 

| breach of the original development 
igreement, and with no new action in 
ight, the C.R.A. began work to get the 
‘1 acres back. 

In January, 1971, the city planning 
oard came up with an Interim Report 
of Alternative Uses for the Surplus 
NASA land. It examined a number 
of ideas for the vacant area: a shopping 
enter, light industrial office space, 
wublic facilities — garages or a fire 
tation — all dismissed “because of the 
narket” or with the knowledge that 
such developments could-be-elsewhere. 
The one idea that wasn’t dismissed was 
he possibility of placing low and 






moderate-income housing on the site. 

; he next step was to call in a consulting 
i. to examine the economic potential 

pf the surplus land, plus the Triangle. 

n Spring, 1971, Gladstone Associates, 
ashington, D.C. — real estate econo- 

; ists; Barton, Aschman, Chicago — 

} 


‘ After a hundred years, the ‘‘Old 
dger Building,” 336 Third Street, 

“in the Kendall Square Urban Renewal 

Area is demolished; behind it — its 
ccessor, One Broadway. (photo 
urtesy of C.R.A.) 


traffic and parking planners; and Wallace, 
McHarg, Roberts and Todd — an 
architecture and design firm were called 
in to serve as the bulk of the consulting 
team, ‘‘to define the economic 
parameters, and show market potentials,” 
said C.R.A. Director Robert Rowland. 
Since last fall, since tying together 
the concept plan, the C.R.A. has been 
showing and explaining it to a mas- 
sive list of community groups, officials, 
even developers — particularly those who 
expressed an interest in the Triangle 
back in 1969. They have a collection 
of “white papers,” prepared by the 
consulting teams as studies in answer 
to questions or concerns raised by the 
community regarding the project. 
“Most people we’ve shown the concept 
plan to feel we have a workable idea,” 
said Rowland, “but they point out 
certain items like perhaps that the 
building at the Triangle’s apex is too 
high, or that the alignment of the three 
office towers “‘blocks” Technology 
Square. On the surplus land, what we 
now call the Quadrangle, there’s the 
basic question of what should be there — 
light industry or residential structures? 
Could a viable community be created 
in an area surrounded by industry? 





Italian bracketed house at 331 — 
333 Main Street — together with 
71 Carleton Street, among the last 
of Kendall Square’s 19th century 
dock workers’ homes. 





What should be the economic mix of the 
housing? Is there adequate open space? 
Should housing be owned, rented, or 
both? What about parking? Should there 
be priority for Cambridge residents? 
Should Cambridge residents have priority 
for jobs developed? How should open 
space be utilized? Should preference 
be given to people disrupted by the 
original project to return? 

Rowland thinks that by fall the 
City Council should be ready to act 
on certain groundwork decisions such 
as a change in zoning (the area is now 
Industry - B which prohibits housing 
and “‘undesirable uses”); certain streets 
have to be discontinued and boundaries 
set. He doesn’t see any initial con- 
struction of any finalized plan until 
sometime in 1973. ‘Today, you have 
to work with the community,” says 
Rowland. “You just can’t say ‘the 
public be damnede ” 
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Those Problems With Parking..... 


| 


BADGER COMPANY executives and 
members of the “Benny Badger Bicycle 
Club” (1. to r.) Robert Hargrove, Charles 
Faulstich, Arthur Shooshan, and David 
Beldotti ride long-distance to work, and 
beat the traffic. 





Each weekday, between mid-May 
and early October, Charles Faulstich, 
project manager for the Badger Company 
in Cambridge, gets up, turns on the 
weather report, and listens for rain. If 
the day looks clear, Faulstich leaves his 
home in Waltham at 7:30 a.m., peddles 
his bike down Belmont Street, down 
Brattle, down Massachusetts Avenue to 
Kendall Square and One Broadway, 
company headquarters. The whole 
trip takes him 50 minutes — 15 less 
than if he took the train, perhaps 10 
more than if he drove his car. 

Faulstich rides ‘“‘for his health,” in- 
fluenced by Heart Specialist Paul Dudley 
White, and supported by his family. 
(“Someone always picks me up before 
I get home. The last ten minutes are 
all uphill.) But, inadvertently, he misses 
the problem of traffic congestion — 
as shown by his speed time — and, as a 
bike rider, adds little to the confusion. 
Passing by him each morning are some 
of the 119,000 people that commute in- 
to (or through) Cambridge each day; 
crawling past him each night is another 
of that same group — totalling to 
almost 250,000 vehicular movements 
per day. (Broken down these come 
to 71,000 out-of-towners who commute 
into Cambridge and somehow manage 
to get to work; another 24,000 
Cambridge people who drive to jobs 
within the city; and another 24,000 
residents who leave each day for jobs 
in other areas.) 

Surprising to no one, all this 
congestion makes parking a major 
problem in the city. Cambridge has 
relatively few parking facilities; most 
people end up in company parking 
lots (if lucky) or at the Parking Meter. 
Feeding a Meter is technically illegal 
(but, like jaywalking, little enforced); 
the procedure is both a curse and a 
boon to motorists — a curse for all 
the money it consumes, a boon because 
the more trips to a meter mean more 
chances of finding your car still there. 
“The police say that about 30 cars 
are stolen each day around here,” said 

(Continued on page 29) 
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a — Continued from page 27 
a Central Square businessman, explaining 
he parking problem in the area. 
‘There’s a ten-hour lot on Columbia 
Street; no matter how tight the parking 
situation is, you can always find a 

space there. That’s because people 
around here have found out that if you 
park there, you're likely to come back 
and find your engine and tires gone. 
On Norfolk Street there are two and 
four-hour meters; it’s illegal to feed 
neters, but if you miss getting a spot 

n the free part of Norfolk Street, you‘re 
stuck. People aren’t as likely to 
-yandalize a car when they know that 
she lot is “active” and the owner could 
ye coming back at any time. It means 
setting in early to get a space — after 
11:00 a.m. you might as well give up — 
_talso means getting out there every 
youple of hours. Every now and then 
’'m in a meeting and I can’t get out and 
| get tagged.” 
Cambridge Police Detective George 
Powers says that wherever there is a 
poncentration of cars, there’s a big 
tisk of having yours stolen. Finding 
yarking is one problem, finding safe 
yarking is another. Porter Square 
through Central Square, Fresh Pond 
Shopping Center, the Lechmere MBTA 
stop, and the East Cambridge/Lechmere 
Sales areas are all reportedly “high risk” 
locations. Eighty percent of stolen cars are 
eventually returned; most are returned 
ter the “‘joyride” to one of the high 
tisk centers. Detective Powers says 

that Harvard Square is probably the 
area of highest car theft, but attributes 
this to the high car population in the 
vicinity. A Harvard Square Parking 
Study, conducted by the city’s Traffic 
Department, indicates that while the 
Square is served by the MBTA and 13 
feeder bus lines, only 21% of the custo- 
mers of seven major Harvard Square 
Stores arrive by public transportation. 
From 7:00 a.m. until 6:00 p.m., on an 
average day, over 55,000 vehicles enter 
the Square. Adding to all the university 
and area business employees is a 
Tesident population in the area of 














10,189, contending for some 2,850 
parking spaces. When these are filled, 
an additional 1,842 illegal spaces (loading 
zones, street corners) are left, bringing 
the total of possible parking slots to 
4,368. “Because of the great demand 
for parking in Harvard Square,” says 
the Report, “knowledge of parking in 
illegal areas is important in determining 
the total demand for parking.” 

Information on Cambridge parking 
problems is limited; but studies of the 
city’s other “Squares” are planned for 
sometime in the future. Right now, two 
new muncipal parking facilities are 
expected to be built by the city in the 
Harvard Square area. According to 
Cambridge Traffic Director George Teso, 
contrary-to-popular-opinion, parking 
garages, if properly managed, do not 
increase city congestion; they do not 
attract more cars to the city if one on- 
street site is removed for every one 
built into a garage. Instead, on-street 
congestion is eased; drivers don’t 
cruise looking for spaces. With streets 
cleared and traffic eased, muncipal 
services are expedited. The city is 
already building a parking facility 
at the corner of Green and Franklin 
Streets in Central Square. Here, 170 
parking spaces were recently eliminated 
from the site for the construction of 
elderly housing. To finance such new 
construction, in 1970, a Parking Fund 
was created by the City of Cambridge, 
fed from revenue from parking fines 
and meters; the Fund grosses roughly 
$211,000. (+) per year from the city’s 
3,184 meters, and $385,000. from the 
nearly 4,500 tickets and fines issued 
each week. 

In Rome, Italy, the city tried to get 
workers to leave their cars at home by 
offering them free public transportation 
privileges. People rode the trains — but 
took their free rides at off-hours, and 
the peak hour problems continued. 
Nearly 24,000 riders get on and off the 
Harvard Square MBTA each day, but 
even these subway riders contribute 
to parking problems. Driven off by 
downtown Boston parking rates, 


commuters from Belmont, Arlington, 
and West drive to Harvard Square, 

park for the day, and ride the MBTA 
into town. What’s more, rates and 
policy at Harvard Square parking 
facilities have been criticized for 
encouraging such activities. The Boston 
Transportation Planning Review is 
expected to issue a parking policy 
statement and a suggested fee schedule 
which would encourage people to park 
further out and use public transportation. 
And in the case of the proposed MBTA 
extension to Alewife Brook, approxi- 
mately 5,000 parking spaces (43 + acres) 
would be planned on-site to allow 
commuters to park-and-ride. 

Right now, congestion and parking 
is being eased by car pool groups, or 
by the few who ride motorbikes or 
bicycles. “‘I live ten minutes from here,” 
said Mary Conway, a clerk in the 
financial control department of the 
County Bank. “When I’m running late, 
the bike is the quickest way to travel. 

If I want to go home for lunch, I can 
get back in time; but my bikes have been 
stolen three times, and on the last one 

I had a motorcycle lock. The Federal 
Reserve Bank in Boston has a bike rack 
for their people and others in the area, 
and it’s ‘watched’ by an electric eye. If 
the city here would set aside bike racks 
in shopping or major business areas, 
and had a policeman regularly come by, 
I think a lot more people would ride 
bikes around here.” 

‘When you ride a bike in Cambridge, 
you really get a feel for how bad the 
roads are — all those potholes and glass,” 
says Badger’s Arthur Shooshan, a senior 
piping engineer. “But when I hit the 
two mile strip of Hampshire Street, 
when all the traffic is piled up, it’s the 
most wonderful feeling in the world 
to just breeze right through.” 

“T’ve been in Harvard Square for 
many years,” said another Chamber of 
Commerce member, ‘“‘and I don’t want 
to ride a bike; I want someone to do 
something about parkinge’ 
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The Rogers Block, Main Street, Cam- 
-oridge. The structure above, built in 
1873 by George M. Rogers, housed 
employees of the Ivers Pond Piano 
Factory. Today, the site is part of 
Technology Square. 
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“Vas you der, 
Charlie?” 
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Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice-President 


Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


I can remember my Dad speaking 
about a comedian who used to tell 
stories about himself, only to have them 
refuted by a friend. The comedian would 
always come back with, “vas you der, 
Charlie?” 

This applies to the representation 
which the Chamber is providing Cam- 
bridge businessmen at many hearings and 
meetings in Cambridge and the Greater 
Boston area. Here is a partial list of the 
hearings, meetings, and conferences 
which have been attended by Cambridge 
Chamber officers, task force chairmen, 
and staff over the past month as official 
representatives of the Chamber and the 
business community: Conference on 
Problems of the Elderly; an M.B.T.A. 
session on tunnel construction methods 
to Alewife Brook; Boston Transportation 
Planning Review (B.T.P.R.) sessions on 
trucks and goods movement; a Planning 
Board hearing on the rezoning of part 
of the riverfront; a hearing on housing 
needs for Cambridge; City Council hearings 
on manpower and employment (which 
involved economic development); a City 
Council hearing on the impact of business 
on transportation problems; a Model 
Cities Board Meeting; a Welfare Advisory 
Board Meeting; a B.T.P.R. public hearing 
on status of Phase II Planning, etc., etc. 

These sessions sometimes involve 
statements of Chamber policy; they some- 
times involve expert testimony which 
requires significant research; they are 
sometimes relatively simple meetings 
where we are present to provide an 
opinion on a subject. 

The above activities do not include 
the more than thirty meetings held by 
Chamber task forces, committees, and 
officers last month. Nor do these 
include the many individual 
meetings held to develop ideas and pro- 
grams. Nor do these include the many 
letters which the Chamber writes on 
behalf of Cambridge businesses; e.g., 
opposition to strike benefits. 

So you can ask, “vas you der, 
Chamber?” and we can say, “You bet 
we were, representing you the members 
of the Chamber.” 

And if we hadn’t been there, the 
businessmen would not have been 
represented in the discussions and the 
businessman’s point of view, as reflected 
by the Chamber’s leadership, would not 
have been given. 


Who would have done it if your 
Chamber hadn’t? 








FEATURES 


¢ Interest is compounded 
daily from day of deposit 
to day of withdrawal 


¢ We guarantee to pay not 
less than 5% interest per 
annum -—the highest the 
law now allows—through 
December 31, 1980 for 
funds on deposit. 


¢ If a higher rate is per- 
mitted, it is our policy to 
pay such higher interest 
rate for such funds on 
deposit. 


¢ Open an account with as 
little as $100 and make 
deposits in any amount at 
any time up to a maximum 
of $50,000. 


¢ Make withdrawals in any 
amount, without prior 
notice, on the 10th day of 
January, April, July, or 
October, or within 7 days 
following one of these 
dates, if your money has 
been on deposit for at 
least 90 days. 


¢ Or make withdrawals on 
any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


* Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
or Statement account. 





Deposit 
your money 
today... 


.and we guarantee to 


pay not less than 5% 
interest per annum through 


December 31, 1980 


At Harvard Trust, no matter what happens to future interest 
rates on savings, we guarantee to pay you not less than 5% 
interest through December 31, 1980, on funds deposited now 
in our Blue-Chip Plus 90-Day Notice Account. 


Mail the coupon, or come into any of our offices, and open 
your account today. 


| Social Security Number Signature(s): 


Mail to: Harvard Trust Company, P.O. Box 300B, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 











Passbook () Statement Account 








Please open a Blue-Chip Plus 
at this Harvard Trust office: 





(please specify office nearest you) 


Name(s): 





No. & Street Apt. 





State 








City Zip 








Enclosed is a check for $ to open a Blue-Chip Plus 





($100 minimum) 
90-Day Notice Account. | agree to the rules and regulations pertaining to 
this account. 


“Your shortest path . to person-to-person banking.” 


mo HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cambridge. Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, Concord, Littleton 
Member F.0.1.C. + Federal Reserve System 
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Are short-lived light bulbs: 
keeping you up in the air? 


Changing light bulbs and lamps can some- 
times be a cumbersome experience, but when 
the bulbs are short-lived too, it can be down- 
right irritating! 

Fortunately, there is a solution, one that 
can help get your feet ‘“‘back on the ground.” 
By replacing standard bulbs with “long-life” 
bulbs, you can automatically (at some sacrifice 
of light output) increase life expectancies by an 
average of 3 times or more and thereby mini- 
mize replacements. 














Naturally, there are many factors which 
must be considered. But, if you’re concerned 
over the frequency of bulb replacements, we 
suggest you give us a call at 864-3100, Ext. 245. 
We'll try to help you ‘‘see the light.” 


=, CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


© 675 Massachusetts Avenue @ 777 Cambridge Street 
© 340 Huron Avenue 
AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY 
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If you’re planning to build 

something big, like a road, or a bridge, 
or a building, we think you should 
(o[=) mei c=1e||m ean a 


A big part of our business at Curtin Insurance is working with you to get 
the bond you need. We’ve been providing this kind of support to con- 
tractors for years; not to mention our protective on-site risk prevention 
programs to guard you against costly mishaps. 


So if you’re planning to build something big. .. take a little time and talk to 
the Curtin Insurance people. 


WM Lol gM exelahag- [ei ce) awe (ol oLUl Tal: cMmUVn Calm @U] a claim latsele-laler-miat-Tal any other agency. 
There’s gotta be a reason. 
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689 CONCORD AVENUE = CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 
THE ONLY THING WE DON’T WRITE IS FICTION 





The guy next door probably makes 


no more money than you. 


How come he’s better off? 


lf you've ever asked yourself that question, you 
should know about Changing Times Magazine. 
It could easily help you save hundreds of dollars 
every month. 

lf your next door neighbor seems to have 
more money than you, maybe he's learned the 
knack of saving more. 

Maybe he saves more on driving ex- 
penses. Maybe he saves more on vacation 
costs. Maybe he gets more interest on his sav- 
ings. Maybe he reads Changing Times, which 
tells you how to save money on all these things 
and a lot more besides. For example, it tells you: 

A way to get 8% or more on your savings 
with less risk than playing the market or keeping 
your money in a savings bank. (Assuming you 
have $5,000 in savings and have been getting 
only 5% interest from your bank, this advice 
could put $150 more a year in your pocket.) 

A way you can save over $600 a year on 
your driving costs. 

A way to save $25 a day just for family 
lodging and come out saving $250 over a two- 
week vacation period. 

In fact, you'd have gotten dozens—per- 
haps hundreds—of money-saving, money-earn- 
ing tips from your 12 monthly issues of Changing 
Times—and these three a/one could have put 
$1,000 of extra purchasing power into your fam- 
ily budget! 

Over 1¥2 million families read Changing 
Times every month and rely on it year after year. 


Like hiring a financial expert 


Changing Times is written, edited and published 
by the same experts who produce the famed 
Kiplinger Washington Letter—the most 
widely-read and highly respected busi- 


ness newsletter in the country. Like 
iy 
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FREE money-saving, 96-page book 


As your bonus for subscribing now, you'll also receive FREE the latest 
edition of the Kiplinger Family Success Book, ‘‘99 New Ideas on Your 
Money, Job and Living,’ a treasury of money-saving ideas by the editors 
of Changing Times. This colorful, fact-filled 96-page book contains the 


best articles from recent issues. 


It tells you how to get MORE for every dollar you spend on the necessi- 
ties of life, investments, and the things that make life worth living. 
It includes scores of ways to help you buy smarter, live richer, achieve 
financial success. Over 8 million copies of previous editions have been 


distributed. And this edition is the best yet. 
EXTRA BONUS FOR CASH 


“YOUR INCOME TAX: Do It Right and Save” 

Enclose check or money order with coupon and get this invaluable 
24-page booklet FREE. It shows you dozens of little-known ways to slash 
your tax bill to the bone. Answers scores of ‘‘most asked’’ questions to 
help you save money on tax returns. This booklet alone could save you 


many times the cost of your subscription. 


So, how can you lose? Make up your mind right now to start saving 
more money with Changing Times. And put the money you save into 
some worthy cause—like your bank account! Mail the coupon today. 


the Washington Letter, Changing Times is avail- 
able by subscription only. Unlike most maga- 
zines, its purpose is to help you spend more 
wisely, Save and invest more profitably, and get 
a better life out of your hard-earned living. 


Which of these tips would have helped you? 


If you were transferred, if you bought a home, 
or if you sold or bought a car, Changing Times 
could have told you: 

@ How_to save about $16,000 on a $25,000 
home loan. 

@ How to compare the costs and benefits of 
FHA, VA and conventional mortgages to get 
the best deal for your needs. 

@ How to save on ‘closing costs’ involved in 
buying a house, and how to keep them to the 
minimum. 

@ What you should know about do-it-yourself 
moving that could save you 50%. 

@ A way to put extra dollars in your pocket by 
selling your old car instead of trading it in. 

@ How to tell whether or not your new car will 
cost you a fat surcharge on your auto insur- 
ance. 

e@ A surprising way your teenager can cut your 
auto insurance costs without taking a safe 
driving course. 

If you were looking for the best ways to put your 

money to work, Changing Times had the en- 

lightening facts on: 

e An investment that increased a whopping 
573% while the Dow Jones Industrials in- 
creased only 36%. 

@ Mutual funds—what's been happening to 
them since their much overpublicized hey- 

day a few years back. 

investment companies 


—an interesting and little-known 
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method of owning growth or profit shares. 

@ Credit Unions—big and small, sound and 
unsound. 

e@ Start-your-own-business offers—how to sort 
out the frauds, the barely legal operators and 
the reasonable risks. 

No matter what you were doing, chances are 

you'd have profited from Changing Times’ ad- 

vice on: 

@ How to find the life insurance policies that 
offer you the best possible protection for 
the least possible money. 

@ A type of disability insurance that returns part 
or all of your premium if you have no claims. 

e What you need to know about credit cards 
and charge accounts to keep the interest you 
pay as low as possible. 

e Year-end tax tips that can cut your bill in 
April. 

@ What Medicare does and doesn’t cover and 
what additional protection you should have 
to fill the gaps. 


See for yourself—at no risk! 


For just $7 you can receive Changing Times for 
the next 72 months, and if you mail the coupon 
now you'll risk absolutely nothing. We'll enter 
your subscription, send you the latest issue of 
Changing Times, and bill you. If you aren't 
completely satisfied, just return the bill and 
we'll cancel your subscription. You'll owe noth- 
ing, and you may keep the magazine. We'll 
even include a special BONUS BOOK that’s 
yours to keep whether you subscribe or not. 
Don't miss out on any more good counsel 
and better times! Start profiting from 
Changing Times right now! 
(Remember, it’s never sold 
on newsstands.) 


6338 Lindmar Dr. K 23 


Goleta, CA 93017 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If not completely satisfied | won't owe a cent and may keep the 
first issue and the free book ‘'99 New Ideas."’ 
(] Payment enclosed. Send me extra FREE bonus as described. 











State Zip 


Check here and save! [ 2 years for $12 (Save $2) 
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CHANGING TIMES 


(J Send me a FREE copy of the 96-page book, ‘99 New Ideas 
on Your Money, Job and Living'' and enter my subscription to 
Changing Times Magazine for one year for only $7. 
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! How many 


1 sides of a 
| Story does the 


p 
1 Cambridge 


i 
Chronicle 


report? 


fi 
! How many are 
I there? 


Take, for instance, the 
Chronicle's coverage of 
Cambridge's drug problem. In a 
series of three articles, we put the 
problem in perspective — the view 
from the street, the view from 
medical authorities and the view 
from the police. 

Or take the Chronicle's 
reporting of the Willow Street 
Housing project, which began as a 
dream and turned into a 


nightmare. 





As far as the Chronicle is 
concerned this is the only way to 
report such stories. Deeply, 
thoroughly, meaningfully. 
Because the Chronicle strongly 
feels that only through a 
knowledge of all the elements 
bearing on an issue can its readers 
make intelligent decisions, 
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The COOP has long been famed as one 


of America’s largest book stores but... 


THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


We also have complete departments featuring 
national brand and Coop brand merchandise including — 


* Records * Misses’ Sportswear - TV's, Radios 

* Art Prints - Accessories, Lingerie ° Mattresses 

* Men’s Clothing * Cosmetics * Housewares 

* Men’s Furnishings * Household Remedies * Domestics 

* Men’s Shoes - Stationery * Typewriters 

* Men’s Boutique * Luggage * Office Supplies 
* Cameras, Film * Creative Toys 


You will be welcomed at all the Coop stores where ru 
you can shop with confidence for quality and value. 





Charge Accounts Invited 


HARVARD SQUARE « M.I.T. STUDENT CENTER ¢ CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Name 


a buildi 

near iT 
r 

yourselt. 


LAVINE Inc. 









: 
Burt Lavine did. 
And while his name 
is on the building, our 
name is on the deed. 
Which means, Burt 
enjoys all the privileges 
of ownership without 
any of the headaches. 
We have several build- 
ings available near 
MIT. From 3,000 sq. ft. 
to LO;OO0 sqert.-A lljust 
waiting for you to put 
your name on the out- 
side and your own per- 
sonal touch on the 
inside. 

If you want to call 
a building near MIT 
home, call us. We’ve got 
one with your name 
on it. 


WilliamCrane Properties 


942-2768 


125 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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What Will 
Ever Happen 
To Kendall 


Letters 


This is just a brief note to thank 
you very much for the photographs 
and copy that appeared about 
Badger in your most recent issue. 

We are very pleased with the 
results of the material about 
Kendall Square and, of course, 
the fine job you did on the article 
dealing with parking in Cambridge. 
In fact, in a conversation with our 
President, Mr. R.E. Siegfried, he 
was very pleased with this issue 
and complemented you on your 
work. 


Richard I. Young 

Advertising & Public Relations 
The Badger Company, Inc. 
Cambridge 


I was very pleased to read the 
May - June issue of CAMBRIDGE 
Magazine; and, as a one - time 
resident of Cambridge, I particularly 
enjoyed looking over the present - 
day events in the City. 

I noticed that you had a note on 
the Longfellow House. Many years 
ago, I went through the Fogg Art 
Museum and thoroughly enjoyed 
the displays. I also remember being 
shown the Harvard University 
Museum’s famous collection of 
glass flowers. These are hand- 
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blown and really most out- 
standing. 

As a commuting student, I 
used to walk from Kendall 
Square to M.I.T. I can remember 
going over the bridges of the old 
Broad Canal and seeing ships tied 
up at the various docks. Since the 
dam was built, the only vessels that 
can navigate the canal are those 
able to pass through the locks in 
the Charles River. 

Thank you, again, for CAM— 
BRIDGE. Reading it revived many 
pleasant memories. 


Warren W. Walker 

President 

Graphite Metallizing Corporation 
Yonkers, New York 


Corking good notes from you to 
the Cambridge business community 
on the last page of CAMBRIDGE, 
May — June issue. 

It should run up front. Also, 
it ought to be reprinted and sent 
to EVERY business in the City — 
member or not. 


William L. Patton, Jr. 
Newsome & Company, Inc. 
Boston 


—— 





CARR FASTENER 


HAS A GROWING STAKE 


e UNITED-CARR i 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
KENDALL SQUARE 


aS 


F.S. PAYNE CO. ELEVATORS 


MAIN OFFICE, SALES AND SERVICE 
665 Concord Ave. Cambridge 02138 547 - 9000 





IN CAMBRIDGE 


SQUARE 


TO B 
OSTON 


property management 
commercial brokerage 
appraisals consulting 


Ni i L ks = New England's Leading Professionol 
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AMES STREET PLANT 








Hi CARR FASTENER iy 


BINNEY STREET PLANT 


apartments 


development 


Apartment Management Company 


mIIMPANY, INC. 


18 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE,02138 / 547-1460 


FACTORY, ELEVATOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
75 Richdale Ave. Cambridge 02140 876 - 3840 





In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
things that make a big difference, look to United- 


Carr. 
a UNITED-CARR e 


INCORPORATE O 


UNITED-CARR INCORPORATED « A SUBSIDIARY OF TRW INC. 
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— OR INSECT SPRAY 
— COOKWARE 

— ELECTRICAL FIXTURES 
— SMALL APPLIANCES 


— PAINT 
— OR ANY HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


Dickson Bros. 
Hardware 
Housewares 


26 Brattle Street 876-6760 
BankAmericard Mastercharge 


RIGHT IN HARVARD SQUARE 
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THEATER 


The original Chicago Project will be 
performing at the Loeb Drama Center 
through August 26. The Project will 
alternate two of its original works in 
repertory — Chinese Wisecrackers and 
The Hotel. Performances: Wednesday, 
7:30 p.m.; Thursday, 7:30 p.m. and 
10:00 p.m.; and Friday and Saturday, 
7:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. 


Tickets for all performances are 

available at the Box Office of the Loeb, 
64 Brattle Street, and at the Harvard 
Information Office, Holyoke Center. 

For further information and reservations, 
call 864-2630. 


The Hub Theatre Centre, 131 Cam- 
bridge Street, will remain closed 
throughout the month of September. 


The Proposition, a totally improvised 
show re-created nightly from audience 
suggestions, continues at its Inman 
Square theater, 241 Hampshire Street. 
Summer schedule goes as follows: 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
evenings, 8:00; Saturday night, 8:00 
and 10:00. Tickets are $3.00 for 

all performances. 


The Proposition Circus for children 

will play only on Saturdays at 2:00 

p.m. during the summer months. The 
Circus invents games, stories, and 
musical numbers through ideas given 

to the players from the children in 

the audience. Tickets are: $1.50 for 
children and $3.00 for adults; a group 
(10 children or more) rate of $1.25 per 
child is also offered. Adults will 

not be allowed in the Circus unless they 
are accompanied by a child. For further 
information on either show, call 876-0088. 


The People’s Theatre of the Cambridge 
YWCA will be closed during the month 
of August. It will, however, re-open 

in September. 
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GALLERIES 


The Cambridge Art Association, 23 
Garden Street, will be closed during 
the month of August throughout 
Labor Day. 


On September 6, there will be an 
exhibition of works by members of the 
Cambridge Art Association on display 

at the Cleveland Circle Theater, Brookline. 


On September 7 through September 20, 
members of the Marion, Massachusetts, 
Art Center will exhibit their works at 
the Cambridge Art Association. 


During August, The Paul Schuster Art 
Gallery, 134 Mt. Auburn Street, will 
be closed. When it re-opens in Septem- 
ber, works by gallery artists will be on 
display. 


At the Gropper Art Galleries, 1768 
Massachusetts Avenue, there will be 
a special summer sale of their works 
throughout August. Gallery hours: 
Tuesday — Friday, 1:00 p.m. to 
5:00 p.m. 


The Hayden Corridor Gallery, M.LT., 
160 Memorial Drive, will be showing 
an exhibition of photographs by local 
artists during the remainder of the 
summer. The Corridor Gallery remains 
open 24 hours a day. 


During August, the Dickelman Gallery, 
2325 Massachusetts Avenue, will be 
presenting a general exhibit of graphics. 
Summer schedule: Tuesday — Saturday, 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Cambridge YWCA will be 
offering a number of summer 


A full - scale model of Tyrannosaurus 
Rex, one of the largest flesh - eating 
dinosaurs, resides in the new West 
Wing of the Museum of Science, 
Science Park, which opened August 3. 


courses for people of all ages during 
the month of August. Courses 
offered include: Tennis, a vast array 
of classes available throughout 
August — mornings, afternoons, or 
evenings; Tiny Tots Swimming Lessons, 
Monday through Thursday between 
1:00 p.m. and 2:00 p.m. beginning 
August 7; 8 sessions — $15.; Bicycle 
Repair Course, beginning August 7; 
Driver Training, classroom course plus 
one driving lesson ‘“‘on the road,” 
beginning August 14. Call the 
Cambridge “‘Y”’ for more details on 
any of the above courses, 491-6050. 


The Cambridge YWCA also features 
co-ed “early bird” swimming each 
week-day morning from 7:30 a.m. to 
8:30 a.m. Participants who are “Y” 
members may purchase an “‘early bird” 
ticket, good for 20 swims, for $7.50; 
drop-in basis: $1.00 per plunge. 


Two “day trips” will also be sponsored 
by the “Y” during the month of August. 
On August 12, a Clam Bake in York 
Harbor, Maine; and on August 26, a 
Lake Cruise on Lake Winnepesaukee. 


It is the policy of the “Y” to go rain or 
shine; no refunds after tickets have been 
purchased. For further information 
about the trips, call 491-6050. 


Longfellow House, 105 Brattle Street, 

the most famous of the colonial mansions, 
was the headquarters and residence of 
George Washington, and the home for 
more than 40 years of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Open daily; free. 


On August 3, the ‘““New West Wing” will 
open at the Museum of Science, Science 
Park. The “Wing” will be composed of 
two floors, having many, new major 
exhibits. Among the new exhibits will 
be: Tyrannosaurus rex (a dinosaur); a 
full - scale model of a Lunar Module; 
and a Steam Engine, operating on 

live steam. 


The Charles Hayden Planetarium at the 
Museum of Science will feature, during 


(Continued on page 8) 


Affairs — Continued from page 7 


the week of September 11, Autumn Sky. 
The exhibit will show the typical patterns 
of stars and other celestial bodies during 
this particular season. 

Planetarium schedule: Monday, 11:00 
a.m.; Tuesday — Saturday, 11:00 a.m. 
and 2:45 p.m.; Sunday, 12:15 p.m. and 
2:45 p.m.; and Friday and Saturday 
nights at 8:00. 


Admission prices to the Museum will 
change, effective August 3. The new 
prices are as follows: Adults, $2.00; 
ages 5 — 16 and over 65 (with I.D.), 
$1.00; under 5, free. Half-price 

times: every Friday night (5:00 p.m. 
to 10:00 p.m.); Sept. 1 to April 1, 
Monday to Friday, 2:00 p.m. to 
closing (except holidays and school 
vacations). Planetarium fee: $ .50 
plus Museum admission; except 
Saturday nights (when rest of Museum 
is closed), adults, $1.25, 5 — 16, $ .50. 


The Cambridge YMCA, 820 Mass. 
Avenue, is now accepting applications 
for the fall opening of The 820 Club. 
The new “Club”, located adjacent to 
the New Health Services Department, 
offers complete and modern facilities 
with private club atmosphere. 


The Busch - Reisinger Museum (Germanic 
Museum) on Kirkland Street contains art 
and architecture of North European, 
broadly Germanic, origin from medieval 
times to modern expressionism, and, on 
occasion, special exhibits. 


Works of contemporary artists including 
Paul Klee, Wassily Kandinsky, and 

Max Beckmann are currently on display 
as part of the Busch-Reisinger Museum’s 
summer exhibition of 20th - century 
German art. 


A unique feature of the exhibition is 
Laszlo Moholy-Nagy’s Light Modulator, 

an ingenious machine which reflects light 
through multi-faceted surfaces and projects 
bizarre illuminations on the walls 

around it. The machine will only operate 
once a day, Monday - Friday, at 1:15 p.m. 


The Busch-Reisinger’s summer hours are 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. Tables are available in the open- 
air courtyard for those who wish to 
bring their own lunch. For further 
information, call 495-2338. 


A Music Lecture, sponsored by the M.I.T. 
music faculty, can be heard at the 

M.I.T. Music Library on August 14 at 
7:30 p.m.; admission, free. The lecture, 
which is entitled Music in Persia Today, 
will be given by Hormoc Farhat, 
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chairman of the music department, 
University of Teheran (Iran). 


The Fogg Art Museum on Quincy Street 
is a teaching museum — training ground 
for many of the country’s art museum 
directors. The Museum also houses 
Harvard University’s splendid art 
collection and shows special changing 
exhibits. Free and open daily except 
Sunday and Holidays 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m.; July and August 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday, 
except holidays. 

On display through September 1 — 
Documentary Photography. 


The University Museum of Harvard 
University, located on Divinity Avenue 
and Oxford Street, is actually five 
museums housed in one building: 

the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Museum of Archaeology, Museum of 
Botany, Museum of Geology, and the 
Museum of Mineralogy. Most are working 
museums, not generally open to the 
public; however, the world famous 
collection of glass flowers is open to 

the public in a third-floor gallery. The 
flowers are accurate examples of the 
Bohemian handblown glass flowers. 
Hours: Daily, 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m.; 
Sundays, 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. ; 
Admission: adults, $ .25; children, free. 
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THIS AD 


It may save you some 


trouble, and here’s how: 


Someone in your family may 
need home health care some- 
day. If that happens, you will 
want to know where to obtain 
qualified home health services 
performed by someone you can 


trust and on whom you can rely. 


Call: 661-1910 


and you'll be talking to us. 

Our name is HOMEMAKER 
Home and Health Care Services 
and we’re a subsidiary of The 
Upjohn Company. We’re dedi- 


cated to making available to our 


community competent people 
to provide the broad range of 


services required for home health 


help. Our personnel include 
Registered Nurses, Licensed 
Practical Nurses, and Home 
Health Aides ready to assist 
someone convalescing, chron- 


ically ill, or elderly needing care. 


We also have Homemakers to 


manage homes and families when 


one or both of the parents are 
ill or away. 


HOMEMAKERS employees 
are available for short term 

or extended assignments. 

Each employee is carefully 
screened, then bonded and 
insured in the performance of 
his or her task. They’re 
available on short notice, their 
work and your satisfaction are 
guaranteed and the cost is 
surprisingly reasonable. If you 
need home health services right 
now, please call our office and 
we'll discuss your requirements. 
If you would like to know 
more about us for future 
reference, please address your 
request to: 


HOMEMAKERS, INC. 
44 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 


SM 





Child and her Mother, Wapato, Kakima 
Valley, photo by Dorothea Lange, 1939 — 
part of an exhibit of Documentary 
Photography, on display at the Fogg 

Art Museum, Harvard, through 
September 1. (detail) 








Harvard University offers a free, 45 min- 
ute walking tour of the nation’s oldest 
university. During the academic year, 

the tour begins at 10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 
and 2:30 p.m. weekdays from the 
Admissions Office. On the tour is 
Massachusetts Hall, built in 1720, a 
National Historical Landmarke 





Business 


American Science and Engineering, 
Inc., Cambridge, was recently granted 
a $373,000. contract from the National 
Institutes of Health for various config- 
urations of AS&E’s Laboratory Sample 
Identification System. AS&E’s system, 
by automatically coding and transferring 
identification information from a 
patient’s identification bracelet to sample 
containers, is directed toward eliminating 
human error in clinical laboratory 
procedures and improving the efficiency 
of the clinical laboratory. 


Bolt, Beranek and Newman’s, Severo 
M. Orstein will head a six - man 
delegation of U.S. computer scientists 
to China during the summer. 


Richard L. Anderson, manager, human 
resources group, of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce, has left the 
Chamber to become Ombudsman (a 
newly - created position) for the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security. 
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The Chamber is pleased to welcome 
Richard W. Woznac to the staff as 
group manager. 


Donald P. Noyes, president, 
Cambridge Savings Bank, has been 
named chief executive officer by 
the trustees at their quarterly meeting. 

Lynn E. Chase of Boston was 
elected assistant vice-president; 

John F. Manning of Belmont was 
named real estate officer. 


DiCarlo Printing has recently relocated 
at 234 Broadway, Cambridge. DiCarlo 
Printing, owned and operated by Frank 
A. DiCarlo, has also just purchased new 
automated equipment for fast service. 


Robert G. Crocker has recently been 
appointed to the brokerage staff of 
Dudley & Borland, Realtors. Mr. Crocker 
is a member of the Greater Boston Real 
Estate Board, director of the Rental 
Housing Association, a certified property 
manager, and a member of the Institute 
of Real Estate Management 


The Media Engineering Corporation 
of Cambridge has been awarded two 
government contracts totalling more 
than $450,000. to develop and supply 





audio-visual drug education materials 
to the Army and the Navy. The 
Corporation’s Creative Learning Group 
division has supplied similar materials 
to schools since 1970. 

MEC won a Navy contract to 
develop and supply over 4,500 self- 
contained drug education kits, 
containing audio cassettes and written 
materials. The purpose of the kit is 
to instruct the users in the medical, 
psychological, and legal aspects of 
drugs ; the counterculture ; and methods 
of treatment for addiction and dependency, 

The company was also awarded a 
contract to script and direct a series of 
color video-tape cassettes and accompa- 
nying instructional materials for the 
Army Medical Corps. These training 
modules will serve as the core for the 
Army’s new drug education program. 


William M. Ginsburg, president 
of Enterprise - Moakler of Cambridge, 
manufacturers of Serta mattresses 
recently announced the appointment 
of two sales representatives. David 
Gillman, formerly with Clairol, was 
appointed to cover portions of Eastern 
Massachusetts. Thomas Fetterman, 
formerly with Simmons Company, 
was named assistant sales manager 
and will cover key accounts in 
Western Massachusetts and Connecticute 
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Education 
Warehouse 


Bruce White from the Education 
Warehouse, a federally - funded 
community education agency at 698 
Massachusetts Avenue in Central 
Square, stopped by to talk about 
two programs being conducted by 
the Warehouse to improve the 
education level of local people. 

“People in Cambridge know the 
Warehouse as a place where high school 
kids and drop-outs can find tutoring 
and counseling to help them with 
educational problems and decisions. 
And over 500 local young people 
have gone to college with the help 
of the Warehouse in the last three 
years. 

“We now have a learning center 
for adults,” Bruce said, “‘and want to 
make the business community aware 
of our newer services. 

“The Warehouse got interested in 
adult education when parents began 
to ask for the services their kids were 
getting. Word had gotten around that 
drop-outs were studying at the 
Warehouse to take the State High 
School Equivalency Test. Once they 
passed the test, they were able to get 
into schools and jobs that required a 
high school diploma. 

“Parents whose children were in 
school or who were not working had 
time to consider their own education. 
A growing wave of citizen participation 
in public education also contributed 
to interest in continuing education 
among adults. 

“As we began to operate small 
classes for high school equivalency 
preparation, we found that many adults 
were interested in and needed basic 
skills in reading and math. Just recently 
we received a Right to Read grant to 
establish a full scale literacy center. 

“We arrange the classes to meet at 
times convenient to the students; in 
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this way, people who are working or 
involved in job - training programs can 
also participate in developing the 

math and english skills required for 

their jobs or licenses. I think one of the 
primary attractions to the Warehouse for 
adults is the individualized attention 

and flexibility of our staff. Although the 
classes only consist of 2 - 5 people, all 
working on similar material, a number 
of adults are more comfortable in one - 
to - one learning situations. We make 
both options available. And the 
curriculum is designed to fill the gaps 

in the particular student’s skills, without 
requiring that material already under- 
stood be repeated. 

“We maintain a teaching force of 
about 150 volunteers; about half are 
certified teachers and the rest are 
education students or members of 
other professions. Our teachers are 
trained and supported by a paid staff 
of curriculum developers, teacher 
trainers, and program coordinators. 

In this way,” Bruce said, ““we can 
afford to offer quality service to 
large numbers of people. 

“Another asset to the instructional 
programs at the Warehouse is the 
availability of counseling for students. 
The counseling component is in many 
ways the evaluative wing of the agency. 
People come to us with a variety of 
needs; some of which are emotionally 








based, others are not. Often, counselors 
work in conjunction with other staff 
members, tutors, teachers, psychologists, 
and the individual’s family. 

“The Warehouse is really an agency 
that deals with problems that 
immediately relate to education, though 
their origins might be economic, social, 
or psychological. They are primarily 
committed to residents of Cambridge 
for service, though they do deal with 
people from other communities. 

“We are trying to reach as many 
people as we can with our program,” 
Bruce concluded. “We would 
particularly like to talk to employers 
who have employees who might 


Education Warehouse headquarters, 
(above), a roomy, renovated loft 
at 698 Mass. Avenue. 


Mary Warner (1.), 19, is tutored for 
the Commonwealth’s high school 
equivalency exam by Kathy Neild, 
secretary to the Dean of Liberal Arts 
at Boston University and a resident 
of Cambridge. 





benefit from our tutorial or counseling 
programs and who might refer their 
employees to us. We can be reached 


at 868 - 3560, Monday through Friday, 
between 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m¢ 240 SIDNEY STREET 
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Economic development in Cambridge 
is a somewhat limited subject — and a 
confusing one at that — since only 
recently has any activity started or has 
anyone begun sorting out what’s what 
in the local economy. The city has tradi- 
tionally budgeted $100. for industrial 
development; and there is apparently no 
planned, funded, operating business 
development program in the community. 
Left fallow, the economic climate has 
become snagged with weeds: businesses 
have dwindled in number, the tax base 
has grown stagnant, and the general 
feeling is that Cambridge, at the 
moment, isn’t such a hot place in 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Development — Continued from page 15 : 
which to invest your money or locate 
your business. In the past 12 months, 
at least 25 companies have agreed — | 
and left. Since 1969, companies once 
offering a total of 6,600 jobs have 
gone; and one city employee who 
contacted a mass of businesses who 
had relocated — ousted by the NASA 
development — said that they were by - 
in - large quite happy with their new 
surroundings. To a large extent, 
however, Cambridge’s reputation as 
a problem center has perhaps stretched 
beyond proportion; it is, in large 
part, an old city trying to re-define its 
identity. At the moment, effective city 
planning, a good business development 
program, political leadership — and, 
perhaps, some new sparks in the over-all 
economy — could make a big difference 
in breathing new economic life back 
into the community. 

The Cambridge economy, like 
that of the rest of New England, has 
entered a state of maturity ( having 
passed through an agricultural phase, 
industrialization, and now luring 
non - manufacturing outfits) where 
there is no inherent momentum for 
growth. Successful economic develop- 
ment efforts generally have a two - fold 
effect on a city: they increase the 
tax base and open up more jobs. Man- 
power development and economic 
development are interrelated, but the 
lets - attract - some - businesses - and - 
get - some - jobs - for - local - people 
principle doesn’t necessarily work in 
Cambridge. The city can no longer 
attract, nor host, the type of large - 
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elopment — Continued from page 16 


e, labor - intensive manufacturing 

t it once did and which once 

ovided unskilled or semi - skilled 

jobs for its blue - collar residents. 

y people used to living and working 


Cambridge regard Boston as another 
orld; but, today, they have no choice 
‘except to look to the metropolitan 

area for work. ( The changing job 
market also demands of them new 

skills — which training programs are 
xpected to provide; but, as yet, are 

too few in number and unrealistically 
directed.) As for Cambridge, its 
_ — and recent years’ successes — 


a 





lies in the service industries and “‘state 
| of the art” technology — specifically, 
| the research and development companies 
converting university - developed 
_ technology into new products. 

Seemingly, R & D companies and the 
service industries have grown with 
little outside help; they may likely 
form the Cambridge business base of 
the future. But those who favor a 
more “‘balanced”’ economic base say 
that we must help retain the businesses 
we have in Cambridge; new vitality 
depends on carefully nuturing the 

city’s industrial base — retaining 

industrial diversification and the 

“blue collar” jobs we have. 

Fred Centanni, who heads up the 
three - man economic development com- 
ponent in the city’s Department of 
Planning and Development, is the man 
presently in charge of finding out just 
what the Cambridge business environ- 
ment is all about. Since last December, 
working on a grant that the department 
received from HUD, he and his staff 
have been trying to get the facts on the 











(Previous page) Former Simplex Wire and 
Cable Company property on Sidney Street, 
Cambridge. 

(Left) A company leaves town. 

(Above) Ground is cleared for a 

residential - retail development in 

Putnam Square. 


local economy. 

“It’s surprising,” says Robert Bowyer, 
director of the Department of Planning 
and Development, “‘how little system- 
atized information is actually available. 
We see our initial responsibility as 
providing tools for decision - makers, 
so that they will have all viable alterna- 
tives, know all the options and pos- 
sible consequences of their actions, 
and can put the information to work 
for the city. It’s Centanni’s job to get 
the facts that would make the workings 
of an economic development operation — 
plus potential manpower development 
programs — possible.” 

“The economic development com- 


ponent staff is greatly encouraged by 
the cooperation of local industry,” 

says Centanni, a former line manager 
of technical services for Sylvania. ““This 
strengthens our belief that industry 
does look toward government for data 
assistance and leadership. Our ability 
to provide data to local industry has 
also been helped by the cooperation 
we’ve been getting from the Division of 
Employment Security.” 

The department’s first project is a 
1972 industrial directory, tentatively 
named Cambridge, Six Square Miles 
Of Opportunity and in which is 
included an industrial profile of the 
city, with previous trends — and 
a first - time listing of every possible - 
to - locate business by Standard Indus- 
trial Classification, primary and secondary 
name, and street address. ““The Chamber 
has its members; D.E.S. has another 
list of businesses,” says Centanni. 
“Ours is the most complete and 
up - to - date. Maps will show the 
location of a classification of 
businesses, and the number of 
employees in each company. We 
get calls from businessmen,” continued 
Centanni, “who want to know where 
their competitors are; research firms 
want to know areas of greatest growth; 
banks ask us for information on the 
labor market. Once we are in touch 
with the local economy, we would be 


in more of a position to provide raw 
data. Special studies will deal with 
manpower and all the specific 
elements of economic fact finding 
that could be of business or 
governmental use.” 

As part of the study, researchers have 
talked to nearly all the companies 
who have recently left the city to 
find out what they felt were the high — 
and low — points of locating in Cambridge. 
Most had enjoyed their proximity to 
the universities, the closeness of the 
Boston labor market and recognized 
airlines, plus the availability of 
highly skilled technical and managerial 
talent. Many named as problems the 


city’s high taxes, the difficulty in getting 
zoning variances, the lack of available 
expansion space, and to a lesser degree, 
change in customers. “A big problem, 
too, it seems, is just a lack of communi- 
cation,” says Centanni. “We don’t 
have any early warning system to 
alert us that a business is leaving; 
we don’t have any organized procedure 
or any individual or agency, as yet, who 
can approach these people and find out 
what the problem is.and try and correct 
it. Similarly, we should start a business 
“welcome wagon” and be contacting new 
businessmen, finding out if they are 
having any problems getting started, and 
if the city could provide any services. 
By establishing rapport, people would 
know who to call if they have a problem; 
they could just pick up the phone.” 
‘Economic development efforts being 
carried out in various cities today are 
most successful where there is a close 
cooperation between government and 
business,” says Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., 
executive vice - president of the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce; “usually govern- 
ment provides the data and support while 
business (usually through the Chamber of 
Commerce) does the work. You'll find 
this in Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, 
Buffalo, and hundreds of other cities. 
The Chamber’s efforts are toward this 
type of arrangement in Cambridgeg’ 
CAMBRIDGE — 19 
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At 620 Mass. Avenue, next door 
to Dunkin’ Donuts, in the Central 
Square Mall — behind a nearly always 
open glass door, WCAS Cambridge radio 
originates music For City Folk — 
its newest vehicle for reaching the 
local community. WCAS has created 
alife style of innovation — trying to 
find its niche in the highly competitive 
Boston radio market. In 1972, they’ve 
brought back the old Lone Ranger 
shows; they’ve turned back to Cambridge 
news and public affairs; and they’ve 
| softened their music to what Stuart 
Zuckerman, the station’s 24 - year - old 
manager describes as a more mature, 
» credible tone — working to develop 
the remarkable audience loyalty that 
carefully managed, small, special 
‘interest stations ( like WILD — aimed 
| at the Black community, or WRYT — 
| all day religion) can enjoy. 
__ The muscle behind WCAS is a 
| staff of six full - timers — almost all 


| 
' 












Recuperating from an athletic injury — 
WCAS’s 24 - year - old station manager, 
Stuart Zuckerman. 


Fey. _. KINGS] 
Music For City Folk 


under 30 — helped along by stringers, 
interested volunteers, and part - timers — 
a comparatively small group belying 
the complexity of running a broadcast 
operation. WCAS has three studios; 
in one, the on-the-air announcer 
keeps track of business; down the 
corridor is the advertising office; nearby, 
Manager Zuckerman. Zuckerman 
came to the station in spring, 1972 
from KBHK — TV, San Francisco, 
where he was promotion manager. 
Earlier, he produced Calling All Sports 
for Boston’s WBZ — scheduling guests 
and screening “‘sincere” phone calls. 
Together with his staff, he has 
considerable — almost complete — 
control over the immediate direction 
and operation of the station. ““The 
management, Kaiser - Globe Broad- 
casting is in Oakland, California; we 
keep them up - to - date with financial 
statements and memos,” he explains. 
When music For City Folk leaves 
620 Mass. Avenue, it reaches the WCAS 
transmitter at Fresh Pond Circle, and 
from there a coverage contour reaching 
north to Lowell, west to Marlborough, 
and south to Brockton. At 250 watts, 


WCAS operates with the lowest F.C.C. - 
permitted power (Comparative Giant, 
WBZ broadcasts with 50,000 watts); 
and sharing its radio dial position 
(740) is a 50,000 watt station in 
Toronto. “Where Does WCAS Go 
When The Sun Sets?’’, asked an ad in 
May’s Ad East. It goes off the air, 
relinquishing “‘air space” to CBL Radio 
(Toronto) as nighttime atmospheric 
conditions forbid dual broadcasting. 
Such a dawn to dusk schedule means 
that with fall and winter comes a 
gradual decline in on - the - air time. 

As a result, each spring, there’s a big 
push to recapture the audience lured 
away by other stations serving up 

all - year, 24 - hour per day 
entertainment. 

In facing such facts - of - life, 
WCAS has perennially come up 
fighting — with new ideas. “Other 
stations steal ideas from us,” says 
23 - year - old Announcer/Producer 
Craig Lundquist, referring to the 
innovations in format that have come 
about over the past five years. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ICAS — Continued from page 21 


Back in 1947,” explains Zuckerman, 
‘a forerunner of WCAS was 
wned by Frank Lyman, president of 
’ambion Electronics, Cambridge. 
(here were a number of program 
thanges in the Fifties, but the most 
najor was in 1967 when Kaiser 
Broadcasting Corporation and The 
so Globe bought the then 

R AM/FM (from Lyman). The 
AM station became WCAS; the FM, 
WJIB. WCAS, from the start, was 
planned as a community radio station 
(the call letters stand for Watertown, 
Cambridge, Arlington, and Somerville). 
The format was set up like the NBC 
tadio network’s Monitor program — 
music, news, and community features. 
They had 23 people on the staff at the 
time — including a news director for 
each of the towns; it was called 
Wikkus Island. In 1970, after three 
years of unprofitable operation, the 
directors decided that the immense 
staff had to go, and WCAS became 
all - music Good Old Days Radio. In 





Announcer Steve Pell plays music For 
City Folk — the soft sound of folk 
music — on WCAS. 
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1971, Nostalgia Radio debuted on 
WCAS with trivia games, movie star 
quizzes, and the ‘goldie oldie’ music 
of the past year. In April of this year, 


music For City Folk took over — 
60’s and 70’s folk/rock music, news 
(with emphasis on community news), 
features, and special programs like the 
Lone Ranger and an all - day salute 
to American Comedy (The WCAS 
Original and Unparalleled April Fools 
Salute to American Comedy) which the 
station aired on April Fools Day.” 
Zuckerman counts the 18 - 34 - 
year - old group as WCAS’s primary 
audience — “‘single people,” he says, 
“who may have money to spend for 
the first time in their lives; young 
married people setting up a home,” — 
a very lucrative group for advertisers. 
“We feel we’re reaching them; people 
have matured or mellowed in the past 
years. At one time, stations banged 
out jingles, kept people ‘hyped’ with 
fast talking and loud music; the scream- 
ing radio of the Fifties and Sixties 
is no longer appropriate for today’s 


audience.” 
“‘T have to listen to the station all 


day,” says Millie Laby, administrative 
operational coordinator — secretary, 
bookkeeper, and source - of - all - 
information. “With the other formats, 
I had to turn the radio down; now, I 
can leave it on all day@ 
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by Virginia A. Sheerin 


| Donna Sciarappa leaves her home at 
Roosevelt Towers each morning at 
7:30 a.m. and returns at 5:45 p.m. 
To get to work, she takes a bus to the 
‘subway, the subway to another bus, 
d then a second bus to her office 
t Boston’s Logan Airport. Donna’s 
“Stay in School” job is in the office 
lof the Federal Aviation Administration, 
which has responsibility for all air 
lcarrier operations in New England. 
“People from all over the world call 
there every day asking about almost 
anything — from where they should 
*'go to learn to fly, to what they can do 











Donna’s Summer Job 


about low - flying planes,” says Donna. 
“Just down the hall is the National 
Weather Bureau, which forecasts for 
five New England States. I can find 
out first - hand just what the weather 
will be like each weekend.” 

When Donna first applied to 
Cambridge Summer Jobs — the 
community’s program for local youths — 
she had looked for work without any 
luck, and very little money. “I didn’t 
have enough money to take the subway 
out to the airport for my interview,” 
she recalls, “‘so the counselor loaned 
me carfare.” At sixteen, Donna has 
been self - supporting for two years, 
working after school and on week-ends 





as a CEOC (Cambridge Economic 
Opportunity Committee) clerical 
worker, a waitress, and even a 
puppeteer. “More kids are financially 
independent of their parents than 
people would think, and their problems 
finding jobs are bad,” she says. Her 
money is used to buy clothes, to save 
for school, and to have in case of 
emergencies. 

As one of three secretaries in a 
thirteen man office, Donna answers 
the phones, files, types, and duplicates 
materials. ‘‘Once I had a job doing 
secretarial work and I know I wasn’t 
really needed; they didn’t give me 
any responsibility. I was very uncom- 
fortable. Here, I’m expected to 
contribute like everyone else, and that 
really feels good. I guess they like the 
work I’m doing because they’ve asked 
me to return in the fall ...... 15 hours 
a week.” 

Donna doesn’t plan to be a 


clerical worker. She hopes, instead, 
to someday study electronics or 
psychology; but, as a secretary, she 
can make some money and gain some 
experience. 

‘A career is more important to 
me than marriage. I’m really worried 
that all my friends are only interested 
in getting married and settling down. 
There are so many important things 
to do before that. I’ve been taking a 
course in karate, for example, and 
I’ve learned that I shouldn’t wait 
until I’m older to decide to go back to 
school. My mother is just beginning 
to study Medical Records Technology 
at Beth Israel Hospital. I'd like to 
decide about something like that much 
sooner.” 

The Cambridge Summer Jobs 
Program, sponsored by the Cambridge 


Chamber of Commerce and other city 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Ms. Sheerin is Director of the 
Cambridge Summer Jobs — 1972 
Program. 
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Donna — Continued from page 25 


agencies, started four years ago — an 
attempt to coordinate the work of at 
least six groups running different 
“summer jobs programs” for Cambridge 
youngsters like Donna. Local 
government and business provides 
nearly 100% of the jobs and/or 
resources; to - date, 200 young people 
have been placed in full - time 
summer jobs this year. Some 60 more 
are also part of a new “Casual 
Employment Program” for short - 
term “temp” work. Headquarters for 
the program is a room at 720 Mass. 
Avenue in Central Square, outfitted 
with folding chairs, some grey metal 
desks, and phones — the tab picked 
up by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Until almost the end of July, week - 
days brought such a madhouse of 
applicants that the office was 
officially “closed” each Friday for 
job development. The Cambridge 
business community has been 
generously behind the program in 
supplying jobs and, for the first 

time, this year, the Air Force out 

at Hanscom Field in Bedford made 

28 jobs available for Cambridge 
Summer Jobs. Subsequently, eleven 
Chamber of Commerce members 
raised $1,200. for bus service to get 
the youngsters to and from Cambridge 
each day. 

The secretaries, messengers, 
janitors, waitresses, lab technicians, 
color film processors, gardeners, 
clericals, air conditioner installers, 
house - painters, window washers, 

— and others — get a chance to earn 
some money, but they also get a 
sample of the working world, and, 

if lucky, perhaps a chance at choosing a 
beginning career. 

“T’'d looked for a job for two 
months and had no success at all,”’ 
said one youngster. “I had almost 
given up when I came to the 
Summer Jobs office. I’m only working 
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as a messenger, but at Cambridge 
Savings Bank I’ve learned so much 
about mortgages and loans that it 

has really been worthwhile. I’ve 
been asked to come back next year 
as a teller - trainee. Working here will 
mean that I will have enough money 
to return to school in the fall.” 

“Not only do the young people 
gain a sense of what will be expected 
of them in a work situation,” said an 
businessman, “‘but, they also discover 
what they can expect from an employer. 
They gain a real sense of perspective 
from which to evaluate future job 
offers.” 

The success of the Summer Jobs 
Programs makes some people connected 
with the project all the more eager to 
expand it on a year - round basis ..... 
meaning greater continuity in funding, 
location, and staffing. Many placement 
opportunities can be lost in the 
unavoidable confusion of a new 
beginning each year; new personnel 
means that contact between employers 
and the program have to be annually 
renewed. It appears, also, that young 
people need help not only in getting 
summer jobs, but in getting work 
part - time after school in a work - 
study situation. 

Three - quarters of Cambridge 
youngsters, as well, end their education 
with high - school; yet, they rarely have 
marketable skills to match available 
jobs when they get out. With no 
experience, they qualify for few jobs, 
and they can’t get experience unless 
they get ajob. There is no agency, at 
present, specifically set up to place 
these people in jobs prior to and after 
graduation. 

“We need an on - going jobs program, 
because unless our high school graduates 
are able to get jobs, we will never be 
able to encourage their brothers and 
sisters to stay in school,” says Roberto 
Santiago of the Cambridge Spanish 
Council. “They'll always be asking 
us ‘why bother?@” 
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Surprisingly enough, very few of the 
business and professional people who 
support the Chambet’s activities really 
know what our purposes are, and who 
we really represent. The Cambridge 
Chamber has been going through a self- 
evaluation process — defining its 
directions, purposes, representation, 
responsibilities, and methods of 
operation. We have come to the con- 
clusion that how we should operate the 
Cambridge Chamber is considerably 
different from the direction of most 
traditional Chambers of Commerce. 

This whole process of questioning 
the Chamber’s programs and purposes 
started about five years ago with the 
appointment, by the Board of Directors, 
of a Five Year Plan Committee. This 
Committee was to define needs to be met 
by the Chamber and to find a new chief 
executive. They reported to the Board 
that they did not want a “traditional 
Chamber exec.” nor a “by the book” 
Chamber program. The Five Year Plan 
Committee (made up of past presidents) 
voted for strong involvement in the 
social issues, less emphasis on the “‘what’s 
good for business is good for Cambridge” 
approach, and more belief in ‘“‘what’s 
good for Cambridge is good for 
business.” 

The Planning Committee reasoned 
that if the problems of Cambridge 
(housing, jobs, education ....... ) are 
not solved, then operating a business 
here can become very expensive, and 
increasingly undesirable. To embark 
upon a program which would extol the 
virtues of Cambridge without first doing 
something about the problems seemed all 
wrong. The primary concerns of 
businessmen have consistently been 
transportation, economic development 
(tax base), beautification, manpower, 
and education. 

As we have been regearing the Chamber 
recently, we have continually reminded 
ourselves that while we represent only 
the businessman, we are still responsible 
to the community. We have no right 
to speak for any other group or 
interest other than our own. We can 
possibly hold the same ideas as other 
taxpayers, but, again, we can only 
speak for the businessman, and more 
specifically, only for our members. 

The policies and the positions 
which the Chamber’s Board of Directors 
approves are not drawn up behind 
closed doors, but are the culmination 
of ideas supplied by members at 
program development sessions, at task 
force and committee meetings, by 
individual members, and from the daily 
involvement of the Executive 
Committee. These ideas and recom- 
mendations are then reviewed as to 
whether they should be or are a part 
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The Chamber: 
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Who We Are 


by Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice-President 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 





of the Chamber’s overall program and 
policy framework. If they fit the 
guidelines, they then are defined fully, 
and specific tasks are assigned either 
to staff, task forces, or individual 
businessmen. 

Once a policy has been established, 
it is then the responsibility of the 
Board to see that it is adhered to or 
revised as necessary. Most of the 
Chamber’s current policies have been 
developed within the past three 
years and relate to very specific 
problems and issues. These policies 
are reviewed regularly by the 
Executive Committee which can ask 
a particular task force for recommenda- 
tions itself. All policies must be 
approved by the Board of Directors. 

The Program of Work is a 
statement of the specific programs, 
functions, and activities which the 
Chamber will attempt to carry out 
over the next year, and beyond. It is 
the Chamber’s stock-in-trade. It tells 
the members and the community what 
the Chamber, through those members, 
will attempt to accomplish. It names 
the priorities which will receive the bulk 
of the resources and effort. It is 
impossible for the Chamber to do 
everything that everyone would like, 
or even possibly everything that it 
should. The resources and the time 
are limited. The Program of Work 
sets the guidelines of Chamber activity 
within which the Board and the 
Executive Vice-President must stay, 
although unexpected problems or 
issues can alter the program. 


Not infrequently, the Chamber 
receives calls from businessmen who 
wonder why we aren’t doing a 
project, or who find it hard to under- 
stand why the Chamber can’t take on 
new tasks. 

The Board of Directors continually 
evaluates the activities in which the 
Chamber is engaged. Each month 
when the Board reviews task force 
reports and recommendations, 
members note the relationship of 
those recommendations to the 
overall directions of the Chamber. 

If an item does not fit within the 
policies or programs which are 
guiding the Chamber, the item is 
returned to the task force for 
reconsideration, if, in fact, it gets 
to the Board at all. 

This short article gives you some 
idea of the steps through which the 
Chamber must go to develop its 
program, and the considerations which 
it must give to issues. In subsequent 
issues of CAMBRIDGE Magazine, we 
will talk about the financial resources 
of the Chamber, how the Chamber task 
forces and committees function, the 
responsibilities of the staff, and the role 
of voluntary leadershipe 
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low-cost Group Insurance Plan 
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Cambridge! 
Wake Up! 


by Don S. Greer 
President 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


Ih the City of Cambridge, we are 
again seeing proved the truth of the 
saying, ““A people get the kind of 
government they deserve.” Failure to 
actively and intelligently participate 
in the affairs of government invariably 
leaves citizens with serious problems 
to face in their community. Not that 
Cambridge has had any lack of citizen 
participation; but the question can well 
be raised, “Who are the participants?” 

We agree that voters and taxpayers 
are equally qualified and entitled to 
influence public affairs. Taxation with- 
out representation was long ago put 
in proper perspective right here in 
Massachusetts. Residence, whether 
individual, proprietary or corporate, 
means responsibility. So who’s speaking 
up and for what reason? 

Certainly, the corporate and business 
community has been remiss in discharging 
its responsibilities. Its voice has rarely 
been heard at Council meetings or 
hearings. The exception is the residential 
property owners, for their voice 
frequently has been heard, as they have 
seen unsound decisions made. But where 
are the rest of us? 

Here is a city running wild — a 
$50,000,000. establishment careening 
along, spilling taxpayers’ money helter 
skelter, without plan or direction, with 
nine mayors and no councillors as someone 
recently said, a city manager with nine 
bosses, and so on “‘ad bewilderment”’. 

If businessmen know anything, they 
surely understand the basic principles 

of management. How much longer can 
we stand idly by watching a city without 
effective management at the top — where 
management truly starts — and DO 
NOTHING! Honestly, now, who is to 
blame? As taxpayers, whether or not 
our own homes are in Cambridge, we 
owe it to our stockholders and owners to 
speak up and protect the economic 
assets here. 

And as to the influence of residents — 
“permanent” residents we mean — are 
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they really being heard from? The most 
vociferous groups, to which many of our 
councillors are now reacting, have been 
changing almost daily over the past few 
years: 50 % of the Cambridge population 
was not here four years ago. Where will 
those who advocate expenditures and 
programs of dubious merit be ““X” 
number of years from now when the tax 
cost falls fully on those of us who are 
still here? Seems to us it is time to 
reverse some things and put our mouths 
where our money is. 

Cambridge probably exceeds most 
communities in involving a wide range 
of interest groups in the affairs and 
decisions of the city. That’s the way it 
is. But the City Council has a right and a 
responsibility to hear and consider all 
voices on a issue, not only the loudest 
and most disruptive. The long - term 
permanent interests of the community 
must be considered. Are they being 
properly put forth? 

The Chamber is not happy with 
irresponsible leadership in City Hall, 
nor with the so - called “coalition” on 
the Council which has achieved no 
significant accomplishments since it 
was elected. We believe that a 
majority of the people of Cambridge 
are not being represented effectively, 
nor served properly by the majority 
of the City Council. 

So we say, “Cambridge! Wake Up!” 


Let’s make a start at improving things 
here in our city. If you say, “Where do 
we start?”’, we present the following 
suggestions and questions as a 
beginning: 

1. Become well informed on the 
affairs of the city. 

2. Speak out on matters that affect 
your interests. 

3. Consider well whether the present 
form of city government is 
working properly: (a) Is 
Proportional Representation 
contributing to the fact that 
Cambridge apparently has NO 
councillor who represents all of 
Cambridge? We have a referendu 
on it in September — should it be 
voted out? (b) Do we have a 
strong enough central manage- 
ment? Does the City Manager 
plan work or can we make it 
work under our present system? 
Should it be modified? (c) Is 
the educational system 
functioning properly? 

4. Make up your mind whether rent 
control is beneficial or disasterous 
and help bring about a 
constructive solution. 

5. Are you satisfied with the tax rate? 
It starts with Municipal Finance 
and Spending — what do you 
know about where your tax 
dollar goes? 

6. What can we do about expanding a 
tax base which has steadily shrunk 
for several years? How are our 
Redevelopment Programs working 

7. What kind of jobs are needed in 
Cambridge, if any? Do we have 
an Economic Development Pro- 
gram and what are our Housing 
needs, really? 

8. Finally, what kind of a City is 
Cambridge, anyway? What kind 
of a City do its citizens want it 
to be in the future? 

The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
does not profess to have all the answers 
to these questions. But, its officers, 
directors, and staff have devoted many 
hours, days, weeks, and in some cases 
many years, to the study and investi- 
gation of most of the issues; we think 
we have some answers. Importantly, 
we see no one — repeat NO ONE — 
working for the best interests of all 
the citizens and the city at - large — no 
one providing the direction and 
leadership so desperately needed NOW. 

In the past we, too, have been 
asleep and we ashamedly admit that 
our snores have been heard. However, 
the mess in which the City now wallows 
ought to be enough to wake everybody 
up. We hope so. In the meantime, we 
will try to fill the vacumn that now 
exists in the role of leadership in this 
city by actively working for reasonable 
solutions to critical issues 








FEATURES 


¢ Interest is compounded 
daily from day of deposit 
to day of withdrawal 


¢ We guarantee to pay not 
less than 5% interest per 
annum -—the highest the 
law now allows— through 
December 31, 1980 for 
funds on deposit. 


¢ If a higher rate is per- 
mitted, it is our policy to 
pay such higher interest 
rate for such funds on 
deposit. 


¢ Open an account with as 
little as $100 and make 
deposits in any amount at 
any time up to a maximum 
of $50,000. 


¢ Make withdrawals in any 
amount, without prior 
notice, on the 10th day of 
January, April, July, or 
October, or within 7 days 
following one of these 
dates, if your money has 
been on deposit for at 
least 90 days. 


¢ Or make withdrawals on 
any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


* Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
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And this house on Healy Street clearly illustrates 


the old maxim. 

The “house” you see here is actually one of our electric Sub-Stations 
used to help supply power to the people of Cambridge. Its value from the 
standpoint of electric energy can not be underestimated. 

But equally important to us, back in the ’50’s when we designed it, was 
its aesthetic effect on the neighborhood. For this reason, we gave it the 
appearance that it has. 

This is just one more example of ways we have unobtrusively met the 
energy needs of the community. Our goal now, as always, is to provide 
plentiful power at reasonable cost, with the least possible effect on the 
environment. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


© 675 Massachusetts Avenue @ 777 Cambridge Street 
© 340 Huron Avenue 
AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING 
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i corresponding to the integer nearest 
_ that fraction of which the numerator 
is the total vote of the candidate, and 
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“The ballot marked by the central 
-ounting board with the figure 











the denominator the surplus of said 
candidate, as, for example, 5 or 6, 
shall be first taken if transferable. 
Then each next higher multiple of 
said figure such as 10, 15, 20, etc., 
or 12, 18, 24, etc., until the entire 
surplus is taken. If the multiples 
do not produce sufficient trans- 
ferable ballots, the ballots with the 
figures next succeeding the multiples 
shall be taken, as 6, 11, 16, etc, or 
7, 13, 19, etc., as the case may be. 
This shall be done until the entire 
surplus is taken. Any ballot so 
selected that is not a ‘transferable 
ballot’ shall be left to the credit of 
the candidate whose surplus is 
being transferred.” From Rules 
for Counting Ballots under 
Proportional Representation, City 
of Cambridge, 1941. 





Meet Pete Parelli 


We don’t say we made him into 
(o) a= xe) mn (ai=mn (©) OM 0)0]1 (0 se Mere) alie-(ei(e) coma New Save] ate) 
but we know we helped. 


Twenty years ago Pete was pretty 
small. So we worked to get him the 
bond for his first medium-sized job. 


: E THE 
We also provided insurance to protect y FRANCIS H. 


him against loss . . . the kind of Giza CURTIN INSURANCE 


loss that’s disastrous to a small guy, | AGENCY. INC. (617) 864-4780 
and maybe even more disastrous 701 Concord Avenue - Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


to the big guy. THE ONLY THING WE DON’T WRITE IS FICTION 
We still work with Pete Parelli. 


Truth is, we work with a whole stable 
of Pete Parellis. Some of them go 
back for years. Maybe that’s 

why Curtin Insurance has such 

a fine reputation. 


We never overlooked the little guys. 
We still don’t. 





In the early 1960's, Joseph Frissora 
launched Space & Tactical Systems, 
Inc., in Bedford. 
‘| With $3,000 from County Bank —and 
glotofimagination—they bid forspace 
systems contracts for some very spe- 
cialized and sophisticated electronic 
components. Their circuitry for high- 
density packaging in modules led to 
the development of advanced micro- 
electronic techniques, 
now applica- 
ble to the com- 
mercial trade, 
such as heart 
pacers and 
computers. 
And their increas- 











ing scope and volume led them back 
to their Personal Bankers at County. 


How Space-Tac 
got mini-computers 
off the ground: 


helped build sales and earnings into 
a dramatic success story. 

By 1969, Mr. Frissora and his team 
achieved such prominence, they re- 
ceived an offer that led to the com- 
pany'’s acquisition by Corning Glass 
Works, of which it is now a subsidiary. 
The working relationship with County 
Bank has continued. Because the 
Personal Bankers at County have the 

continuing interest in 

the local business 
community 
=—cnd ine 
resources of 
the Shawmut 
Association — to 
keep pace with any 

growth situation. Talk to your Personal 
Banker at County. And get your busi- 
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How many 
sides of a 
story does the 


Cambridge 
Chronicle 


report? 


How many are 
there? 


Take, for instance, the 
Chronicle's coverage of 
Cambridge’s drug problem. In a 
series of three articles, we put the 
problem in perspective — the view 
from the street, the view from 
medical authorities and the view 
from the police. 


Or take the Chronicle’s 


reporting of the Willow Street 
Housing project, which began as a 
dream and 
nightmare. 


turned into a 





As far as the Chronicle is 
concerned this is the only way to 
report such stories. Deeply, 
thoroughly, meaningfully. 
Because the Chronicle strongly 
feels that only through a 
knowledge of all the elements 
bearing on an issue can its readers 
make intelligent decisions. 


Cambridge 





614 Mass. Ave. 
868-6030 
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CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 
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AMES STREET PLANT 


In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 
Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 
grow with the city and its industry. And through- 
out the world, as here, unique capabilities and 
facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 
divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 
KENDALL of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 
SQUARE furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 
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The Hub Theatre Centre begins an 
indefinite run of Catch — 22 on 
Thursday, September 28. Performances 
are Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays 
at 7:30 p.m. The theater is near 
Government Center at 131 Cambridge 
Street. Thursdays and Fridays, general 
admission, $3.00; students with I.D.’s, 
$2.50. Saturday night prices: general 
admission, $3.50; students, $3.00; 
Senior Citizens, $2.00 — all performances. 
Because HTC seats only 80, reservations 
should be made in advance by calling, 
227-3532. 


The Proposition, Boston’s longest 
running show (in its sixth season), 
began a fall schedule, September 7. 
The improvised revue performs on 
Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
at 8:00 and 10:00 p.m. Ticket prices 
are at a special rate of $2.00 on 
Thursdays; $3.50 on Fridays; and 
$4.00 on Saturdays. 
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The Proposition Circus for children 
will give two performances each week 
on Saturdays and Sundays at 2:00 p.m. 
The country’s only completely 
improvised show for children includes 
games, stories, and music, all oriented 
toward the under-12 set. Tickets are 
$1.50 for children; $3.50 for adults. 


For further information on either 
show, call 876-0088. 


Harvard’s Dramatic Club will be 
presenting Of Mice and Men at the 
Loeb Drama Center, 64 Brattle 
Street, on October 19 through 
October 28. All performances will 
take place at 8:00 p.m. Tickets 
are $2.50. For further information 
or reservations, call 864-2630. 





Portrait of George Kuchar, 1969, lent 
by the Abrams Family Collection, New 
York, on display at the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University. (detail) 
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Camelot will be presented by the 
M.L.T. Musical Theatre Guild on 
November 3, 4, 10, and 11. All 
performances will be held at M.I.T.’s 
Kresge Auditorium starting at 

8:00 p.m. Tickets will be $3.00 and 
may be reserved in advance or may 
be purchased at the door. For 
further information, call 253-6294. 


On Friday, November 10, The Museum 
of Science, Science Park, will present 

a lecture by Dr. John Todd of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
on the results of his observations of 
ocean depths. The lecture begins at 
7:45 p.m.; fee, $3.50 (includes 
admission to exhibition halls). 


Tickets for the entire Lecture Series 
(November 10, January 19, and 
March 23) are $8.50; discount for 
family and contributing members of 
the Museum. To reserve tickets, call 
the Education Department of the 
Museum, 742-1410. 


Hours: Monday — Saturday, 10:00 

a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Friday nights to 
10:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 

to 5:00 p.m. Admission: adults, 

$2.00; ages 5 — 16 and over 65, 

$1.00; under 5, free. Hialf- price 
times: every Friday night; Monday — 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. to closing, September 
1 to April 1 (except holidays and school 
vacations). 


Programs this fall at the Charles Hayden 
Planetarium, Museum of Science, include: 
The Taurus Incident, through November 
26, a show which probes events in the 
past of Constellation Taurus the Bull; 
and on November 28 through December 
4. The Stars of Winter. Both shows 
are presented daily and Friday nights; 
fee, $ 50 above Museum admission. 
» Children under 5 not permitted. 


Please note that while the Planetarium 
will occasionally present special 


(Continued on page 6) 
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THIS AD 


It may save you some 
trouble, and here’s how: 


Someone in your family may 
need home health care some- 
day. If that happens, you will 
want to know where to obtain 
qualified home health services 
performed by someone you can 
trust and on whom you can rely. 


Call: 661-1910 


and you'll be talking to us. 

Our name is HOMEMAKERS® 
Home and Health Care Services 
and we’re a subsidiary of The 
Upjohn Company. We’re dedi- 
cated to making available to our 
community competent people 

to provide the broad range of 
services required for home health 
help. Our personnel include 
Registered Nurses, Licensed 
Practical Nurses, and Home 
Health Aides ready to assist 
someone convalescing, chron- 
ically ill, or elderly needing care. 
We also have Homemakers to 
manage homes and families when 
one or both of the parents are 

ill or away. 









HOMEMAKERS employees 
are available for short term 

or extended assignments. 

Each employee is carefully 
screened, then bonded and 
insured in the performance of 
his or her task. They’re 
available on short notice, their 
work and your satisfaction are 
guaranteed and the cost is 
surprisingly reasonable. If you 
need home health services right 
now, please call our office and 
we'll discuss your requirements. 
If you would like to know 
more about us for future 
reference, please address your 
request to: 
























































HOMEMAKERS, INC. 
44 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 
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Affairs — Continued from page 5 


programs on Saturday nights, they will 
no longer be held on a regular basis. 


The Fogg Art Museum, on Quincy 
Street, will have Recent Figure 
Sculpture on display through October 
24. This is an exhibition of nine 
American works — only three executed 
before 1970. Assembled and catalogued 
by Jeanne L. Wasserman, with the help 
of Alvin R. Martin, the show will be the 
first exhibition of the fall at the Fogg. 


German Master Drawings of the 
Nineteenth Century can be seen at the 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, Harvard 


University, on October 4 — November 18. 


Both Museums are open to the public, 
free of charge, Monday through 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; 
Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


September 30 through October 22, 
the Hayden Gallery, M.I.T., 160 
Memorial Drive, will be presenting 
My First Car, by Don Potts, an 
exhibition of four sculptural units 
(two bodies and two chassis) which 
compose the car. 


On October 27 through November 26, 
the Gallery will present Octave of 
Prayer, an exhibition of more than 80 
photographs by 69 photographers. 
The show has been organized by 
Minor White, director of photography 
at M.I.T. 


The Hayden Gallery is open to the 
public free of charge from 10:00 a.m. 
until 4:00 p.m., Monday — Saturday; 
closed Sundays and holidays. 


An exhibition of photographs by 
Peter DeLory will be on display at 
M.I.T.’s Creative Photography Gallery 
on November 6 through December 1. 
The gallery is open daily from 10:00 
a.m. until 6:00 p.m., and is located 

at 120 Mass. Avenue. 


A Cambridge Concert Series has been 
innaugurated by the music committee 
of the First Church in Cambridge to 
mark the installation of a new Frobenius 
Organ. The first of its kind to be 
constructed in the United States, the 
organ has three manuals, forty stops, 
and over 2,700 pipes. Series programs 
include: A Halloween Concert of New 
Rock Music; Music and Dance with The 
Cambridge School of Ballet and the 
Cambridge Musica Antiqua; and the 
Harvard Memorial Church Choir. 
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Series and individual tickets are 
available at the First Church in 
Cambridge and at several college 
ticket agencies. For reservations or 
additional information, call 547-2724. 


A program of chamber music presented 
by the Speculum Musicae, a contempo- 
rary chamber group from New York, 
will be sponsored by the M.I.T. music 
faculty. Chamber Music at M.L.T. will 
take place on November 6, at 8:00 p.m. 
at Kresge Auditorium, M.I.T. The 
public is invited, free of charge. 


Cambridge Public Library recently 
announced the start of the 1972- 
1973 Dowse Lecture Series — free, 
travel film-lectures primarily supported 
by a bequest of the late Thomas Dowse 
of Cambridge. The fall series includes: 
October 22, at 3:00 p.m., Around 
the Bay of Naples, by Arthur Wilson 
and Fred Keiffer, at the Kennedy 
School, Cambridge. 
November 19, at 3:00 p.m., /reland, 
by Nicol Smith, at the Tobin School, 
Cambridge. 
December 3, at 3:00 p.m., John Muir’s 
High Sierra, by DeWitt Jones, at the 
Rindge Autorium, Cambridge. 


All lectures are free of charge; open 
to the public. For further information 
on the Series, call the Library, 876-5005., 





The Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education will be sponsoring a series 


of lectures this fall: October 17, What’s — 


Your Book Worth?, by George Gloss, 
one of the foremost authorities and 
largest buyers of rare books in the 
country and owner of the Brattle Book 
Store; October 31, Sweden Through 
the Eyes of a Native, by Rita Pertner, 
an illustrated talk covering the arts, 
customs, and political and social 
structure of Sweden; November 7, 
Home Wine Making, presented by 
M.I.T. Chemist Robert Fewks — simple 
techniques for quality wine; November 
14, Furniture Design — an illustrated 
problem-solving talk by Lewis Wright; 
and on November 21, Homosexuality, 
a lecture and discussion led by Edward 
Caulfield and James McCassie of the 
Speakers Bureau of the Homophile 
Union of Boston. 


All lectures are at 8:15 p.m.; admission, 
$1.00. There is limited seating, tickets 
may be purchased in advance. 


Music For A Sunday Afternoon, a 
continuing series, is also sponsored 

by the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education. On October 29, at 3:00 p.m., 
there will be a Beethoven Recital by 
Pianist Klaus Goet; on November 19, 
also at 3:00 p.m., a Song Recital 

by James Olesen and Patricia Zaneur. 


Tickets are available in advance; limited 
seating; admission, $1.00. For further 
information on either series, call 547- 
6789. 


WCAS, Cambridge Radio (dial 
position 740 AM), offers daily 
community reports on the City 

of Cambridge. Broadcast schedules 
are available at the station, 620 
Mass. Avenue, in Central Square. 


WHRB, Harvard Radio Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., has recently presented 
its fall Program Guide: Classical Music, 
weekdays, 12:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m., 
and 8:05 to 11:30 p.m., Sundays, 
9:30 a.m. to 11:00 a.m., 12:00 p.m. 
to 2:00 p.m., and 8:00 p.m. to 

2:00 a.m.; Folk, Saturdays, 10:00 a.m. 
to 2:00 p.m., and Sundays, 2:00 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m.; Jazz, weekdays, 8:00 a.m. 
to 10:00 a.m., and 5:30 p.m. to 

8:00 p.m., Saturdays, 8:00 p.m. to 
6:00 a.m.; Rock, weekdays, 2:30 p.m. 
to 5:00 p.m., and from midnight on; 
R&B, Monday and Friday evenings, 

at midnight; News, weekdays, half- 
hour newscasts at 5:00 p.m. and 11:30 
p.m., and Sundays, News and Public 
Affairs, 7:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m.; and 
Sports, Saturdays, 1:25 p.m. to 
approximately 4:00 p.m. 


WHRB (95.3) is an FM stereo statione 


Where in the world is Badger? 


Everywhere. 


What in the world does Badger do? 


Engineers and builds chemical and petroleum plants throughout the world. 
Badger has handled $3 billion worth of engineering and construction in the 
last 19 years. 


Why in the world is Badger’s headquarters 
in Cambridge? 


The high quality of engineering talent available . . . proximity to leading 
educational institutions active in developing pertinent new technologies 
..and strong ties to an area where company origins are deeply rooted. 


eB BADGER 
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». SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 
Fd: arid of pr tng ts the world of Badger 


Offices in Cambridge, London, The Hague, Tokyo and other principal cities throughout the world. 
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INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 


INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 
DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


OPEN 


THURSDAY EVENINGS 


a CAMBRIDGEPORI 


BANK-BY-MAIL 


POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS SAVINGS BANK 


689 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CENTRAL SQUARE 
eid a CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 
This is our 119th year DIAL 876-2240 





apartments 

property management 
commercial brokerage 
appraisals consulting 
development 


a Ni F f = Cong New England's Leading Professional 


Apartment Management Company 
COM PANY iain Ge 


18 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE,02138 / 547-1460 


F.S. PAYNE CO. ELEVATORS 


MAIN OFFICE, SALES AND SERVICE 
665 Concord Ave. Cambridge 02138 547 - 9000 


FACTORY, ELEVATOR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
75 Richdale Ave. Cambridge 02140 876 - 3840 





Business 


The Badger Company, Inc., Cambridge 

WE H A VE A G IF T has announced the completion of a 
200,000 MTA vinyl chloride monomer 

plant for Limburgse Vinyl Maatschappij 

(LVM) at Tessenderlo, Belgium. The 

F O R PL E A S| N G E VE, R YO N E plant, which utilizes technology licensed 

by B.F. Goodrich Chemical Company 

and Farbwerke Hoechst A.G., has been 

successfully commissioned. Badger, 

a subsidiary of Raytheon Company, 

was responsible for engineering, 

procurement, and construction. 

SELECT FROM A STORE FULL OF FAMOUS BRAND NAMES The Shell Francaise Company has 

awarded Badger France S.A., a 

subsidiary of the Badger Company, Inc., 


Cambridge, a contract for the design 
and engineering of a hydrofinishing 
unit for over 88,000 tons/year of 
WHERE Lip nl MIE BIR ENCED naphthenic lubes. The new unit is to 
be built on the site of the Petit - 
Couronne Refinery in Normandy 
(France). The basic design has been 
developed in close cooperation with 


Shell technical departments in 
Holland and in France. 








DEDHAM | Route 1 * Tel. 329-2200 
CAMBRIDGE | 88 First St * Tel. 491.2000 Cabot, Cabot & Forbes Company 


DANVERS - Endicott St off Rte. 128° Tel. 777-1000 has recently announced the formation 
of a new wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the Cabot, Cabot & Forbes Property 











Management Company, Inc. The 
subsidiary is an outgrowth of CC&F’s 
Property Management Division, 
founded in 1967 to manage and 
supervise the operation and maintenance 
of CC&F’s urban and suburban 
commercial office buildings. 

Arthur W. Diemer has been 
appointed president. The new 
subsidiary will be located at 28 
State Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
CC&F’s national headquarters. 


Cambridge Trust Company became 
the first bank in New England to offer 
a new personalized checking service — 
bank checks featuring a photograph 
of the customer. 

The new, optional service completes 
the last phase of the bank’s portrait 
identification program and is available 
to all current and new Cambridge Trust 
checking account holders. 

Cambridge Trust began offering 
full-color portrait identification cards 
to their customers in October, 1969, 
and six months later, the bank started 
issuing Master Charge portrait 
credit cards. 

The photo checks used in combination 
with the portrait identification card 
are designed to help eliminate fraudulent 
use of lost or stolen checks. The new 
service not only protects the check 





This “trumpet for trinidad” is a seven- 
ton sea water pump built for a new 
fuel oil desulfurization plant, designed 
by the Badger Company of Cambridge 
for Texaco Trinidad, Inc. 


writer, but it also reduces the risk 
merchants experience in cashing 
stolen checks. 

To receive his photo checks, the 
customer comes into either Cambridge 
Trust office at Harvard Square or at 
Kendall Square and opens a checking 
account. He then poses in front of 
the Polaroid portrait identification 
system, and, in one exposure, two 
simultaneous portraits are recorded 
together with his signature and account 
number on a single sheet of Polacolor 
film. 

In the case of joint accounts, the 
check will feature two portrait 
photographs — one of each account 
holder. 

The checks are mailed to the 
customer within a few days after he 
is photographed. 

The cost of this new service is 
$5.00 for 200 photo checks. This 
compares with a price of $2.35 for 
200 scenic checks. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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— ELECTRICAL FIXTURES 
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Hardware 
Housewares 


26 Brattle Street 876-6760 
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METROPOLITAN MOVING 
& STORAGE CORP. 


134 Massachusetts Ave. 
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(617) 547-8180 


Established 1894 
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ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
and 
CAMERA EXCHANGE 


110-120 Brookline St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL 
16 Garden Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 — 
Area Code 617 547 - 4800 


See Us For Any Occasion 


Wedding Receptions 
Conventions 


Business Meetings 
Testimonials 
Banquets 
Private Dances 


Facilities For 5 To 500 Persons 


491-4733 


M & M BUSINESS SERVICE 


991 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


M. T. S$. T. TYPING 
* Typing * Photo Copying 
* Mailing * Duplicating 
* Accounting * Mimeographing 
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Business — Continued from page 9. 


Chapin-Wood Insurance Agency, Inc., 
Cambridge, has recently announced 
the appointment of William L. Clary 
to personal lines manager. Mr. Clary 
resides in North Weymouth. 


Comstock & Wescott, Inc., designer 
and builder of custom manufacturing 
systems and instruments, has appointed 
Richard H. Barbour, Jr. corporate 
marketing manager. Mr. Barbour 
will be responsible for all domestic/ 
international marketing and sales 
activities. 

C&W, Cambridge, has also received 
a contract for $236,693. to cover the 
design, development, test, and flight of 
a sophisticated rocket-borne double 
spectrophotometer — an instrument 
to measure extreme ultraviolet radiation 
from the sun at high altitudes. The 
contract was awarded to the company 
by the Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories. 


On or about October 1, 1972, the 
new address of the Francis H. Curtin 
Insurance Agency will be 701 Concord 
Avenue, Cambridge, 02138. 


Frank A. DiCarlo, owner and 
operator of DiCarlo Printing, 234 
Broadway, recently announced the 
expansion of his staff to meet the 
needs of his rapidly expanding 
printing company. 


Harvard Trust is compounding daily 
interest in a new way. In what is 
unique for a commercial bank, interest 
is calculated continously; for example, 
deposits of at least two years now 
yield 6%, rather than 5%%. New to 
the Bank’s product line is a Target 
Date Account which pays the higher 
yielding interest rate, and the Bank 
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Cambridge Trust’s new photo 
identification checks: designed to 
eliminate fraudulent use of lost 
or stolen checks. 


also has added two new Certificates 
of Deposit called Blue Chip Plus 

and Blue Chip Premium Savings 
Certificates. The high yielding 

rate of interest for all three new ways 
to save is guaranteed through 
December 31, 1980, for funds on 
deposit. 

As with Harvard Trust’s Blue Chip 
Plus 90 - Day Notice Account, these 
new services are available to all 
businesses, organizations, associations, 
and individuals, for deposits from 
$100. up to $100,000. A free personal 
checking account is an extra bonus 
for individuals. The Bank is engaged 
in an extensive advertising campaign 
to attract interest-bearing deposits 
and has seven new descriptive folders 
explaining the savings programs, plus 
one composite folder, Your Choice 
Savings Plan, available at any of its 
banking offices. 


Heritage Travel, Inc., Cambridge, 
has arranged a 15 - day tour of Eastern 
Europe for SBANE (the Smaller 
Business Association of New England). 
Businessmen will leave October 20 to 
visit Poland, the Soviet Union, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia, with stops in 
Copenhagen and London on the flights 
to and from Europe. 

The trip will permit visitors to 
investigate possibilities for developing 
and expanding markets in the Eastern 
European countries. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for economic briefings by American 
Embassy officials and also meetings 
with business contacts in host countries. 


The Stahleker Steel Corporation 
has recently merged with Peter A. 
Frasse & Company, Inc. The new 
corporation now goes under the 
name of Peter A. Frasse & Company, Ince 
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LIBBY’S LIQUOR MKT. INC. 


WHY TRAVEL? WISE BUYERS BUY HERE! 


IMPORTED & DOMESTIC. 
Wines - Liquors - Beer 
en a 
COLLECTORS ITEMS 
—GIFT DEPT.— 
WINE CONSULTANTS 


weer) «575 MASS. AVE. CENTRAL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Phone 354-3678 





TRAVEL 
The (FIRST TRAVEL AGENCY) In CENTRAL SQ. 


FREE EXPERT 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


ALL AIRLINES ( Domestic & International ) — CRUISES and TOURS 
BUS — CAR RENTALS — HOTELS — APARTMENTS 
GUEST HOUSES — GROUP TRAVEL 
We have Business Accounts and they are very happy because 
we have a delivery service. 


OPEN: Mon. 9 to 7:30 Sat. 9 to 5 — Free Transportation to Airport 


LA BORINCANA TRAVEL AGENCY 


403 MASS. AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
TEL. 868-1910 








‘The Scene 


Harvard Economics Professor John 
Kenneth Galbraith of Cambridge and 
Mrs. Constance Armitage of Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, launched the Cambridge 
Public Library’s October program: 
SCleCHOns 2: 

Professor Galbraith, an active 
spokesman in the McGovern campaign, 
represented the Democratic party and 
Mrs. Armitage, president of the 
National Federation of Republican 
Women, spoke for the Republicans 
on Tuesday, October 3, at 8:00 p.m. 
at the main library, 449 Broadway. 

“Election ’72” is primarily a voter 
education program, but it comes 
spiced with some of the hoopla of 
a real political campaign. The 
library has a historical campaign 
button display in the main lobby, 
piped-in campaign songs from the 
past, and a “Pick The President” 
contest. (Predict which presidential 
candidate will win in each state. The 
prize is an American Heritage 
subscription; entry blanks are at the 
main library.) 

Most important, there’s a list of 
books dealing with national issues, 

a national election guide on the 
history of the election system, and 
a voter information booth. 

For a quick overview of the ‘72 
campaign, films are also available 
on Senator McGovern and President 
Nixon. 

Winding up the month is a panel 
discussion on the campaign. (The 
program will be held at the main 
library at 8:30 p.m. on Thursday, 
October 26.) Panel members 
include: Edward Bernays of 
Cambridge, public relations pioneer; 
Ellen Goodman, Boston Globe staff 
writer who attended the Democratic 
Convention for the paper; Louis 
Lyons of WGBH; Leona Saunders from 
the Massachusetts Political Caucus; 
and Marilyn Salanger of WNAC — T.V., 
who will moderate. 

““We’ve always had information 
on the issues during each campaign, 
but this is the first time we have 
organized a program,” says Mrs. 
Marguerite Lechiaro, adult services 
librarian. “We hope to make people 
more aware of what a candidate 
stands fore’ 











The COOP has long been famed as one 


of America’s largest book stores but... 


THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE STORY 


We also have complete departments featuring 
national brand and Coop brand merchandise including — 


Records * Misses’ Sportswear - TV's, Radios 
Art Prints * Accessories, Lingerie Mattresses 
Men’s Clothing Cosmetics Housewares 
Men's Furnishings Household Remedies Domestics 
Men’s Shoes Stationery Typewriters 
Men’s Boutique Luggage Office Supplies 
Cameras, Film Creative Toys 


You will be welcomed at all the Coop stores where the 


you can shop with confidence for quality and value. 


Charge Accounts Invited 


HARVARD SQUARE « M.I.T. STUDENT CENTER * CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 
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The next time someone says 
to you, 


“| BetYou Can't Explain PR. | 


or, “I bet you can’t tell me how it 
works,” you shouldn’t have any 
problems explaining Cambridge’s 
rather unique method of electing its 
government officials (if you just 
read on). You can tell them , first 
off, that the P.R. system, also known 
as the Hare system, was invented in 
_ 1857 by an Englishman named Thomas 
_ Hare, and then later, independently 
_ created by a Dane, Carl C.G. Andrae. 
- You can mention that in New South 
Wales, Tasmania, South Africa, Alberta, 
_ Australia, and so on, parliaments 
and legislatures, national and local 
elections have been decided by the 
P.R. method, which was voted in 
in Cambridge in 1940, and took 
effect two years later. 
You can go on to say that P.R. 
is a feature of one of five standard 
forms of Massachusetts city charters, 
four of which were formalized back 
in 1915. There’s Plan A: a strong 
mayor, weak council; Plan B: weak 
mayor, strong council; Plan C: 
commission form (five commissioners, 
one of whom is the mayor); or 
Plan D: city manager. In 1938, 
along came Plan E: an appointed 
city manager and nine councilors, 
elected by P.R. Under Plan E, 
the mayor is official head of the 
city government, but has no veto 
power; the city manager is respon- 
sible to the city council and serves 
as administrative head of the city 
government; and there’s a seven- 
member school committee, six 
of whose members are elected by 
P.R., and one member is the 
mayor. (Plan E has since changed; 
, Some towns have voted to do 
away with P.R., and simply elect 
their officials by plurality. It’s 
a matter of choice.) 
But your real trump is the 
knowledge that P.R. was brought 


forth to solve a selection of municipal 
problems ranging from a high city 

tax rate, to critical city debt, to 
reported corruption in the old 
mayoral government. 


From A Plan FE Campaign 
Manual, 1940: 


In 1939, the Park Department placed 
two sons of Park Board Commissioners 
to work at $5.00 a day as caddymaster 


and course ranger at the golf course. 
Both reported for work on March 10 
during a heavy snowstorm. 


In 1937, a high school building was 
to be built for $434,000. In 1938, 
another architect who was to receive a 
6% commission, boosted the estimated 
cost to $850,000. 


The District Attorney of Middlesex 
County is investigating the hiring of 
trucks and road machinery to the city 
by certain councilors under assumed 
names. 


Drawtenders cost $36,000. a year 
for four small bridges. 


Today, the proponants of P.R. 
maintain that the system guarantees 
majority rule, while providing fair 
minority representation. According 
to a report by the National 
Municipal League, “in a city where 
60 percent of the voters are Re- 
publicans, 30 percent are Democrats, 
and 10 percent Independents, 
under the old system, the 
Republicans would probably 
win 100 percent of the council 
seats. Under P.R., 60 percent 
of the councilmen would be 
Republicans, 30 percent Democrats, 
and 10 percent Independents. The 
majority would rule. But the 
minority would be represented in 
exact ratio to its numerical strength.” 

Opponents of P.R. say that the 
system is too complicated as voter 
behavior would indicate. (Instead 
of listing their favorites in numerical 
order, many voters eliminate them- 
selves by simply voting with X’s.) 
They say that a small constituency 
can keep their man (or woman) 
almost perpetually in office — 
redefining P.R. to mean “perpetual 
re-election.” (If 30,000 people 
vote in a Cambridge election, a 
councilman can be elected with as 
few as 2,965 Number One votes.) 
What’s more, they say, nine 
councilmen can owe allegiance to 
nine minorities, but none to the 
city asa whole. And, even if a 
candidate got 25,000 Number Two 
votes, if he didn’t have a good number 
of Number One votes, it would do 
him no good. And, if you give a 
Number One vote to a winning 
candidate, none of your subsequent 
votes (Number Two, Three, and so 
on) can be counted. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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November 5, 1963 
DIRECTIONS TO VOTERS 
DO NOT USE X MARKS. 
Mark your choices with NUMBERS only. 
Put the figure 1 opposite your first choice, the 
figure 2 opposite your second choice, the figure 3 


opposite your third choice, and so on. You may mark 
as many choices as you please. 


Do not put the same figure opposite more than 
one name. If you spoil this ballot, return it for 
cancellation to the election officer in charge of the 
ballots and get another from him. 


CITY COUNCILLORS For Term of Two Years 

THOMAS COATES, 327 Concord Ave. 

JEREMIAH FRANCIS CONWAY, 16 Flagg St. 
EDWARD A. CRANE, 219 Grove St. RE-ELECTION” 
EUGENE A. FLYNN, 11 Florence St. 
GERALD GILLERMAN, 46 Sacramento St. 
BERNARD GOLDBERG, 36 HighlandAve.  “Reetection" 
DANIEL J. HAYES, Jr., 23 Norris St. “RE-ELECTION 
WILLIAM C. JONES, 160 Norfolk St. : 
FRANCIS J. KENNEY, 21 Roosevelt Towers 
WILLIAM G. MAHER, 25 Blakeslee St. 
THOMAS H. D. MAHONEY, 86 Sparks St. 
JOSEPH E. MAYNARD, 2141 Harvard St. 
WILLIAM F. McCONNELL, 1529 Cambridge St. 
JAMES J. McLAUGHLIN, 36 Market St. 
MANUEL ROGERS, 376 Cambridge St. 
BERNARD R. SILVA Jr., 93 Third St. 
WALTER J. SULLIVAN, 28 Putnam Ave. O RE-ELECTION” 
JOSEPH P. TALLIS, 86 Hammond St. 
SALVATORE A. TRIOLI, 131 Sherman St. 
ANDREW T. TRODDEN, 224 Lakeview Ave. “Weetection” 
ALFRED VELLUCCI, 42 Porter St. ORE-ELECTION 
CORNELIA B. WHEELER, 123 Coolidge Hill Reetéction® 
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PR. — continued from page 15. 


None of this, of course, means 

\ anything if you're still uncertain 

' about how P.R. works. It starts with 

_ the voter who looks over the list of 
candidates on his ballot, and places a 
number next to their names in order 
of his preference. (Again, if he makes 
X’s, the ballot becomes invalid; if 
he makes just one X, then that is 

_ considered his Number One choice.) 
When it comes time to count the 
ballots, election officials decide 

how many votes a candidate needs 
to win a council seat. Under P.R., a 


candidate only has to receive a 
certain fraction of the total votes to 
win. The way the winning number 
or quota is reached is by adding one 
to the number of vacancies to be 
filled ( 9 council seats + one = 10), 
dividing this into the total number 
of valid ballots cast (e.g. 25,000 
divided by 10) and then adding one 
to the answer (2,500 + one = 
2,501). Here 2,501 is the winning 
number. 

Why that formula? Because 
with it, you can come up with the 
smallest number of votes that each 
of the candidates can receive without 
any additional candidates tieing with 
him. A “‘tenth” strong candidate 
for councilor, for instance, could 
only come up with 1/10th of the 
vote, minus 9 votes, therefore, not 
teaching the quota — and not 
complicating matters. 

With the quota established, the first 
count begins. Here, the ballots are 
separated by first choice (Number 
One) votes; any candidate who gets 
enough Number One votes to reach 
' the quota is declared elected. If 


he has more Number One votes 
than he needs, his excess votes are 
then given to the other candidates 
who were marked as Number Two 
preferences on the excess ballots. 
| Next election officials start to 


eliminate obvious losers. The 
candidate with the least number of 
votes is declared defeated and his 
votes given to the next preferences 
on the ballots. Subsequently, each 
of the low - vote candidates are 
eliminated and their ballots 
redistributed, and soon, with all 
these new votes being redistributed, 
some of the higher vote candi- 
dates begin to reach quota 

and are declared elected (and no 
longer receives any more ballots). 
This transferring of ballots (so-called 
feeding of strong candidates by the 
weak) continues until all but the 
nine candidates are eliminated. (A 
candidate may never reach quota, 
but if there is still an empty seat, 
and he is closest to it, he is 
declared elected.) 

The P.R. system is criticized 
because if a voter happens to pick a 
winning candidate with his Number 
One vote, his ballot is then and 
there “exhausted” and only if his 
candidate has a surplus is even his 
Number Two choice counted. On 
the other hand, if he picks a “loser,” 
only then is the principle of a second, 
third, and fourth choice (.....) in 
practice. But here, too, his vote 
only really counts for one man. 

In the last municipal election, 
67% of the valid ballots were only 
counted once — being among the 
Number One votes of the nine 
elected candidates. The remaining 
33% of the ballots were counted 
from twice up to 23 times. 

This November, Cambridge 
voters were to have the opportunity 
to decide whether they wanted 
to retain P.R. In 1972, a bill 
was filed in the Massachusetts 
Legislature by a non-Cambridge 
representative which called 
for a repeal of P.R. Cambridge 
Representative Thomas H. 
Mahoney, supported 9 to 0 by 
the Cambridge City Council, had 
the bill amended to make the P.R. 
issue come as a home-rule vote, 


not a Legislative Act. 

Chapter 596, Section 3, the Acts 
of 1972 states: 

“The state secretary shall cause the 
following question to be placed on the 
official ballot to be used at the biennial 
state election in each city in which voting 
by proportional representation or 
preferential voting is in effect: — 


“Shall the elective officers of this 
city be nominated by preliminary 
election and elected by ordinary 
plrality Vote! cpecssenss. ere 

“Tf a majority of the votes in 
answer to such question by any such 
city or town is in the affirmative 
elective officers in such city or town 
shall thereafter be nominated and 
elected in the manner provided in 
said question. 

“If a majority of the votes in 
answer to said question is in the 
negative those elective officers who, 
on the date of said election, were 
elected by proportional representation 
or preferential voting shall continue 
to be so elected.” 

The biennial election will be 
held on Tuesday, November 7, 1972, 
and the question appearing above was 
to be on the Cambridge ballot as 
referendum question Number 10 for 
the voters of Cambridge to decide. On 
October 6, however, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court removed the 
referendum question from this year’s 
ballot. Opponents of the referendum 
maintained that the state law which 
put question Number 10 on the ballot 
was invalid; it pertained only to 
Cambridge, although the referendum 
was designed to sound like a general 
question. 


The Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 
had no position on P.R. until mid- 
September, 1972. In August, the Board 
of Directors approved the formation of 
a Charter Study Task Force; in 
September the Board passed almost 
unanimously the motion: “It is moved 
that the Chamber support and actively 
participate in a campaign to eliminate 
iP Rae 

The Chamber, subsequently, became 
part of The Committee To Make Every 
Vote Count, a group of Cambridge 
people from all sides of political life 
and the community, who began work 
in early September to get a “Yes” vote 
to referendum question Number 10. 
While Question 10 has been removed 
from the ballot, the Committee is still 
alive, and is hoping to continue its 
work to get rid of P.R. 
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Riding The Star Market Bus 


“Next thing you know, they'll be 
coming home with you and putting 
your groceries in the refrigerator,” 
said a policeman on Broadway in front 
of the Longfellow School, after hearing 
about the Star Market Bus Program 
for the elderly. While he was talking, 
Jerry (the bus driver) pulled up at 
9:00 a.m. on the button (in a full-size 
MBTA bus), good-natured, and slightly 
perplexed about what his route was 
going to be. Next, Roberta Campbell, 
secretary to Charles Moore and Catherine 
Hanley of the Council on Aging, came 
down the street from City Hall Annex 
carrying a blue bus step, especially 
designed to make the climb on and 
off the bus a little easier for its 


passengers; and then we began the run 


by heading down Broadway and 
turning off in the direction of 
Washington Elms. 

The ride that morning, which, in a 
matter of minutes, was to take us 
to Porter Square and the shopping 


(Left and above) Passengers board at 
Washington Elms, one of the first 
morning stops en route to Porter Square 
Shopping Center. 


center was Thursday morning trip 
number nine for the free bus service. 
It was started late in July (sponsored 
half by Star, half by shopping center 
merchants), to help the elderly get 
out and get some shopping done 
without the expense and bother of 
taking public transportation. Twice 
each Thursday (morning and afternoon), 
the bus stops by approximately 19 
pick-up stations around Cambridge — 
particularly housing for the aged, 
hospitals, sections of town with a 
high elderly population — and then 
delivers its passengers (usually between 
85 — 115 each week) to the Porter 
Square Shopping Center. There, for 
two hours or so, they can browse 
around, have coffee, use the Post 
Office, and shop before taking the 
return trip home. 

“We think this is just wonderful,” 
said one of the six be-hatted ladies 
who got on at the Elms, and then 
proceeded to direct the bus on its 
way. We went over to East Cambridge 
and Roosevelt Towers, skirting a 
number of streets, which except for 
their narrowness, that might have 
been pick-up points. Meanwhile, 
the group compared newspaper 


clippings of “specials” and talked to 
and about friends. “I go on this 

trip every week,” said a passenger. 

“It gives you a chance to get out. 

I don’t buy too much; it depends 

on the money. Some days I buy more, 


sometimes, I buy less. But we really 
appreciate it. Some people can’t 

come; they have doctor’s appointments, 
but I always come.” 

Since the program began, it has 
been going through a number of 
changes. Terry Lane, director of 
the human development component 
at City Hall, says that the route was 
originally set up to include trips to 
both the Mt. Auburn and Porter 
Square stores. “But we found out 
that most people preferred Porter 
Square because there are more 
shops,” she explains. “We also 
changed some parts of the route 
because we found that some stops 
were more convenient than others. 
But the big problem when we first 
started was that there was a 2% 
hour wait before the bus came back 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Continued from page 19 

to pick people up. The die-hards 
still went, but we wanted to get this 
straightened out.” 

When Jerry reached the Porter 
Square Shopping Center, he had a 
brief lay-over before taking off on 
the rest of his route. As per the 
MBTA set-up, the bus driver has 
been changing each week, “‘but 
we've had excellent drivers,” says 
Star Market Manager, Bob Greenlaw. 
“There’s just a good spirit; we’ve been 
very lucky.” Roberta Campbell, who 
had been riding up front officially 
directing the route, also explains that 
each week if she’s not there, a “host” 
or “hostess” — generally a M.I.T. 
student — volunteers to ride the bus 
with the Seniors and helps them on 
and off with their bundles. 

According to Star officials, people 
in the area of Riverside and East 
Cambridge seem to make most use 
of the service, as opposed to areas 
of the city where people have more 
access to public transportation. Rindge 
Towers also contributes a good share 
because of the problem of getting to 
the Fresh Pond Shopping Center by 
foot. “We know of at least one woman 
who takes the ride in the morning, goes 
and visits a niece who lives nearby the 
shopping center and takes the last bus 
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back at night,” says John W. Faulkner 
of Star’s retail store operations, who 
would like to get more people to take 
advantage of the service for whatever 
reason they find it useful. 

The bus service came about partly 
from suggestions from the Transportation 
Workshop at the Elderly Conference 
held at M.I.T. in June, partly from the 
work of people from a long list of 
local agencies: the Cambridge Council 
on Aging, the Cambridge Committee 
of Elders, the Planning and Development 
Department, the City P.R. Department, 
Community Schools, Process, M.L.T. 
Student Services, the Boston Trans- 
portation Planning Review, the 





Cambridge Corporation, and the 
Cambridgeport Neighborhood 
Association. Star Market, major 
supporter of the program, had had 
previous experience in offering such 
bus service, starting two years ago in 
Charlestown where three days a week 
they gave customers of all ages a 

ride to the store. They now have 
programs just for the elderly in the 
Newtons and in Chestnut Hill. As 
for the Cambridge program, Manager 
Greenlaw doesn’t expect to really 
meet costs; ““we’re happy if they buy 
something; if they don’t — that’s o.k. 
I think all of us just want this service 
to worke’ 
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by Phil Blampied 


Groucho Marx is one of the few 
survivors of Hollywood’s golden years. 
While the old studios are slowly closing, 
auctioning off the memorabilia of Gable, 
Garland, and Harlow, Groucho is still 
alive and living in Beverly Hills. Now, 
after a lifetime, Groucho himself may 
be the subject of a movie, but the 
prospective moviemakers aren’t coming 
from Hollywood to film it. 

They’re coming across the continent 
from Cambridge. 

The projected company is the Orson 
Welles production company, located 
on Mass. Avenue. Negotiations for the 
film are proceeding now, and Welles 
spokesmen foresee an hour-long 16mm 
documentary, rich in clips from 
Groucho’s old movies, that would be 
aimed for television next year. 

Cambridge, today, holds the germ 
of a movie industry developed in the 
past two years and strengthened by the 
extensive film education resources in 
the area colleges. Most large cities, 
including Boston, have small movie 
industries for business - related public 
relations and advertising films. But, 
Cambridge harbors some particularly 
independent filmmaking, most for 
educational or entertaining purposes. 
Both M.I.T. and Harvard have developed 
strong film course programs, while an 
independent film center, the Orson 
Welles, has grown in two years to a 
fully-accredited film education center 
with some 300 students per term. 
Meanwhile, at least three production 
companies have been established, 
and countless free-lancers have set 
up shop. 

The Orson Welles is one of the 
prime centers for local moviemakers. 
Founded two years ago by several 
young film professionals, it is, itself, 
an early, direct outgrowth of 
Cambridge’s recent filmmaking 
explosion. 
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The film school and production 
company, now located in the Orson 
Welles building — which also houses 
a restaurant and a theater — employ 
some 10 moviemakers. The staff 
all teach and form the nucleus of the 
production company. To date, the 
emphasis has been on the school. “At 
first we thought the school and the 
production company could live side - 
by - side,” says Susan Leeds, the staff 
director. “That didn’t turn out so well, 
so we favored the school — it came 
first. Probably we'll begin to develop 
the production company more 
seriously in about ten months.” 
Another member of the staff explains 
that the Groucho Marx documentary 
is expected to draw the publicity 
and business needed to build the 
production company up. 

The school has been a large 
success. Accredited by Lesley 
College, the Orson Welles offers 
courses in shooting 8 and 16 mm 
film, writing and directing film 
scripts, and editing the results. 

There are also courses in film 
history and film theme. Typical 
course titles range from the plain- 
sounding, Film History, to the 
learned, The Director as Realist. 

A student at the Orson Welles 
could take a full schedule of film 
courses if he chose; it would cost 


about $1,100. for a year, $3,200. for 
two years. Individual courses run 
about $150. per term. 

Explaining the affiliation with 
Lesley College, primarily a teacher’s 
college, Leeds says: ““They’re trying 
to expand the school. And, right now, 
everyone under the sun is demanding 
media teachers — high schools, junior 
highs. So, in effect, they asked us ‘why 
don’t you become our media department’ 

M.I.T.’s Education Research Center 
has become another important ceriter 
for student filmmakers. There, Richard 
Leacock, a well-known documentary 
filmmaker and film innovator, has been 
given a visiting professorship. Leacock 
is credited with being one of the 
founding fathers of the cinema verite 
style of filmmaking. Among his films 
is the nationally-distributed Monterey 
Pop, a film of the Monterey, California 
Pop Festival in 1967; he has worked 
with Jean-Luc Godard, D.A. Pennebaker, 
and Norman Mailer. 

“Leacock has turned out students 
thick and fast with a passion for film,” 
says one local filmmaker of Leacock’s 
influence. “It’s no wonder filmmaking 
has become such a serious thing in 
Cambridge.” 

Leacock’s most recent achievement 
is the development of an 8mm sound - 
synchronization film system. The new 
system cuts by three-quarters the cost 








of films with sound. Until now, 
filmmakers had to use the more 
expensive 16mm systems for quality 
sound. Leacock’s new system will 
bring the ability to make sound movies 
to students and countless numbers of 
other people to whom it was previously 
inaccessible (such as those in 
neighborhood groups and small 
organizations). 

Documentary work appears to be 
the most popular form of filmmaking 
with Cambridge moviemakers. No 
indoor sets or heavy lighting equipment 
is generally necessary for a documentary; 
it is the type of movie best suited to 
the limited studio facilities and equip- 
ment shortages in the area. A filmmaker 
who wants to make a film that requires 
studios and sophisticated lighting has 
to depend on facilities in New York. 

“Cambridge’s forte is documentary,” 
confirms a film editor for a production 
company called the Center for 
Documentary Anthropology. “The days 
of ‘Hollywood’ are over. A feature 
film industry with the need for equip- 
ment and studio space couldn’t possibly 
develop in one place again. Prices have 
gone up too much; it costs a fortune 
to produce a full-length feature.” 

The Center for Documentary 
Anthropology is located on Dane 
Street just inside Somerville, and does 
documentaries for public and 
classroom showing. The company, 
soon to be renamed Documentary 
Education Resources, employs six 
full-time and two part-time staffers. 

Its current projects are a peculiar 
mix: a documentary on African 
bushmen, a documentary on South 
American Indians, and a documentary 
on the Pittsburgh Police. The company 
was founded in its present form about 
two years ago, and has had only 
moderate success — much of its work 
has been funded by grants rather than 
commercial profit. The staff, though, 
has grown steadily and a spokesman 
was confident of the company’s future. 

One Cambridge production 
company, called Cinemagraphics, has 
had steady success. Run by two men, 
Jim Herzig and Yale Mark, Cinema- 
graphics, on Everett Street, has done 
advertising and documentary work 


and has specialized in political 


—— 


advertising (with clients such as 
Robert Drinan and Kevin White). 
Neither Herzig nor Mark started 
out as filmmakers. Herzig is a 
lawyer, and Mark, an architect. Mark 
studied film at Harvard’s Carpenter 
Center of film study; he decided to set 
up Cinemagraphics and convinced Herzig 
to join him. “Neither of us practice 
our professions anymore; we devote 
our time to filmmaking,” says Herzig. 
“We enjoy it; we didn’t go into it for 
the money. Even though the business 


has grown, we’re still doing it because 
we enjoy it.” 

Herzig is particularly proud of a 
documentary Cinemagraphics produced 
on children and television violence. 
Funded by an organization opposed to 
violence on T.V., it was shown on 
National Educational Television 
network, and later in hearings at the 
Federal Communications Commission 
in Washington, D.C. “It’s still being 
shown all over the country,” he 
says. 

Beyond the production companies 
and schools in Cambridge are a host 
of independent filmmakers who have 
taken the plunge to try to earn a living 


on a free-lance basis. 

One of the more successful of 
these is Chat Gunter, a free-lance 
film professional who works under the 
name of the Filmwright Company. 
Gunter has been free-lancing for seven 
years in the Boston area. The 
diversity of his work is typical of 
free-lancing. Most of his work has 
been for WGBH — T.V., much for 
various advertising agencies, some 
for the Canadian Broadcasting Company 
(‘““when they come into the area’’), and, 
most recently, for the education film 
department of Random House 
publishers. 

“A lot of it is just being able to 


stick it out,” says Gunter, who quit a 
job at Channel 56 to go into free-lance 
work. “You have to establish a 
reputation and that takes time. You 
need to get experience so you have 
the ability people know they can rely 
on. 

“The local film business doesn’t 
greatly encourage free-lancing,” he 
continues, “because there aren’t any 
large ad agencies or film companies. 
In other cities, it’s the big companies 
which feed the free-lancers. Here, 
there are mostly a lot of small 
companies. Free-lancing is rough.” 

The local companies are expected 
to grow. The Cambridge movie 





business has a special vitality, and is 
staffed by filmmakers who are young 
and professionally educated. But, 
television, in the end, may provide 
the real impetus for growth. Elliot 
Tardin, a staff member of one 
Cambridge film company, explains: 
“If local commercial T.V. would 
encourage filmmakers with grants 

for documentaries, the stations 
would be making use of convenient 
local resources and could improve 
the quality of their programming — 
in line with F.C.C. desires. And with 
that type of financial backing, 
Cambridge could really blossom into 
a center for documentary filmmakinge’ 





Barrel Days in Cambridge create 
a scavenger’s paradise. Neighborhood 
_ streets come lined with tan or green 
| plastic trash bags, and standing next 
| to them is a table, maybe a sofa, or 
| an old chair — or some planks, some 
, flower pots, a T.V. with the picture 
tube smashed in. On non - Barrel 
Days, you can also find a lot 
lying around. On Cambridge Street, 
there’s a refrigerator lying across 
: the sidewalk, its door unhinged and 
‘nearby. Beer cans obstruct sewer 
grills; alleys are strewn with soggy 
| papers; garbage which has escaped 
bags or barrels lays in the gutter. 
Cambridge Rotary has chosen 
Clean - up Cambridge as a project 
| this year, and the Chamber of 
Commerce (plus other groups) 
_ have evidenced support. A big 
_ part of the environmental problem 
_ seems to be just plain public careless- 
ness; litter lines fences and curbs and 
sidewalks in many parts of town. As 
_ for major neighborhood house-to-house 
_ clean-ups, Ralph J. Dunphy, commissioner 
_ of public works for the City of 
| Cambridge, says that the City has no 
| special campaigns because there’s no 
inexpensive place to dump the trash 
_ once its picked up. A year and a 
_ half ago when the City Dump (located 
behind Fresh Pond Shopping Center) 
closed, the City gave its contract to 
| Reclamation System, Inc., in East 
_ Cambridge. Reclamation was built 
_ as an innovative, relatively low-cost 
_ solid waste compaction and transfer 
' center. In 1971, the company 
_ suffered a fire; right now it has 
| recovered, but is unable to find a 
city willing to take Cambridge’s 
compacted trash. So, Cambridge 
has trash hauled to Saugus and 
pays $5,200. per day ($40. per 
_ truck load) to get rid of all those 
cereal boxes, milk cartons, coffee 
cans, and whatnot. 
“One hundred - fifty tons of 
solid waste per day is the usual,” 
says Mr. Dunphy, ““but sometimes 
during the year, it’s higher. In 
September, with all the students, 
it usually goes up to 200 tons; 
Christmas and June, the same. In 
the summer, it drops to maybe 
110 tons.” 
(The garbage, Mr. Dunphy says, 
— the banana peels, corn cobs, noodles, 
and other discarded edibles — goes to 
a farmer in Auburn, Massachusetts, who 
has six trucks and two times a day picks 
up 18 tons of it to haul back for pig 
fodder.) 
“Even if we built an incinerator 
for the trash, it would be expensive,” 
says Mr. Dunphy. “Our hope is that 
some community will let Reclamation 
Systems deliver its landfill.” 














One Hundred Years Of Memorials 


Most 19th century Cambridge 
companies have by now long-gone, 
but one old-line firm, with a 
particularly enduring craft has 
survived and prospered. Over the 
years, Sands Memorials has developed 
memorials to statesmen, churchmen, 
scholars, businessmen, a U.S. 
President, and people all over the 
country — made in a shop in West 
Cambridge that opened almost a 
century ago. 

At its headquarters on Mt. Auburn 
Street, Sands has an artist’s workshop 
filled with sketches of proposed 
memorials, individually designed and 
soon-to-be-hand-crafted. “‘I went by 
Sands Memorials the other day and I 
saw the most beautiful pink stone 
and I decided that’s what I wanted,” 
a Cambridge secretary told me. “We 
get a great many ‘pre-need’ orders as 
we call them,” says R. Stanley Brown, 
Sand’s president, a Harvard graduate 
(class of °41), and a contractor who 
built 300 houses in California and 
four New England shopping centers 
before settling into the memorial 
business ten years ago. ““People come 
in and ask me if ‘others do this’; they 
say that they were feeling good and 
wanted to get a memorial that suited 
their tastes. And I tell them, ‘now’s 
the time to do it, while you’re feeling 
good.’ ” 

__ Many memorials, these days, are 
made of heavy slate, so hard, says Mr. 
Brown, that they virtually last forever 
and have to be sandblasted with special 
machinery in order to be carved. In 
the “old days” — maybe up to 25 
years ago — craftsmen with hammers 
and chisels would sit in the back room 
at the Mt. Auburn office — where 

now machinery buzzes wildly — and 
painstakingly pound out lettering 

and designs. But the necessary softness 
of those early stones made them 
vulnerable to weathering — note 

the wornout tombstones in New 
England churchyards. Another very 
popular material today — and one 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Tur undersigned would respectfully call the attention of his 


friends and the public to his new 


MON UMENTAL 


MARBLE WORKS, 


Opposite Mount Auburn Cemetery, 


where will be found a select assortment of 


TABLETS, HEADSTONES, SCROLLS, &C. 


of the best quality, and superior work, which cannot be surpassed 
for beauty in design and excellence of finish. Plans of Monuments 
constantly on hand. Duplicates finished with accuracy and dispatch. 
Particular attention paid to lettering and cleansing monuments in 


Cemeteries. 
i tae 


To Proprietors of Lots in Cambridge, Moant 
Auburn, and other Cemeteries in this vicinity : 


I would respectfully invite them to call and examine my class 
of work before purchasing elsewhere. I employ no agents to rec- 
ommend my work, at a large percentage, and those purchasing of 
me will find this to their advantage. I can refer to some of the 
best work in Cambridge Cemetery and elsewhere which I have done 
at other establishments, and now continue to do at my own. I buy 
no inferior marble, and guarantee my work as I represent it. 

N. B.—The public carriage for the conveyance of passengers 
from the horse cars to Cambridge Cemetery, passes my place of 
business every fifteen minutes. Those prefering the walk to the 
Cemetery, and wishing to rest themselves, will please accept the use 
of the chairs in my office and warerooms, as my place of business 
is half way between the cars and cemetery. For the patronage 
already received I remain, with many thanks to the public, 


ROBERT L. SANDS, Proprietor. 


(Late Foreman Union Marble Works.) 
CAMBRIDGE, Aue. 7, 1873. 


Propeller Steam Press, 21 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Memorials — Continued from page 27. 
which Sands has had exclusive rights 
to since 1920 — is that “‘pink stone” — 
rose quartz, believed to be 10 million 
years old and the second hardest 
mineral known to man. The big 
boulders are actually semi-precious 
stones — are sometimes used in 
jewelry — and are frequently seen 
as markers in front of public buildings. 
because of their pleasing “‘natural” 
look. 

Sands Memorials has done work 
in Sweden, Italy, Canada, France, 
and Spain (and downtown Boston, 
where in two diverse roles they restored 
gravestones in the Old Grannery, and 
carved out the First National Bank of 
Boston on the First National Bank 
Building). One time they got an 
order to duplicate a memorial on an 
island off the coast of Maine, to be 
reached only by motorboat. Mr. 
Brown sent the customer equipment 
for making a gravestone rubbing — 
rigid pink paper, as he describes it, 
and black crayon. He also asked for 
telltale measurements. With just 
this information, they came up with 
a perfect reproduction. Simple 
monuments, such as this, can take 
maybe one workman a couple of days 
to complete, columned mausoleums 
can take a crew weeks. Costs for 
such mausoleums can reach $35,000. 
or more. 

Buying a memorial isn’t exactly 
like buying a pair of pants. Mr. 
Brown has a folder thick with thank 
you notes from customers, expressing 
relief, gratitude, and satisfaction. 
Arranging for a monument serves as 
an emotional release for some; most 
monuments are also tinged with 
meaning. Mr. Brown tells the story 
of a local woman — a cleaning woman — 
who would periodically stop by the 
office; she would purchase monuments 
for the parents of friends who, with 
family obligations or whatever, could 
not afford to buy one themselves. ‘‘We 
would give them to her at cost,” he 
said. 

Sands Memorials operates out of a 


open, greenhouse-like building, and 
employs a staff of eleven, five of which 
are craftsmen. Robert L. Sands, a 
stonecutter who started the business 

in the premises, was succeeded by 

C. Radford Sands (Harvard class of 
°20). The company’s designer has 
been with them 33 years; the stone- 
carvers, 25 and 28 years; a salesman, 
33 years. 

In designing a memorial, finding 
“the real thing” for modeling a design 
can be a task-and-a-half. To make a 
stone carving of nautical rope, the 
designer found just such a rope and 
arranged it on a board. To do Chinese, 
Hebrew, or Armenian lettering, the 





The Sands’ designer (foreground) 
confers with President R. Stanley 
Brown (top), and C. Radford Sands. 


letters must be on hand to check 

for accuracy. One customer wanted 
a design of tarragon, rosemary, and 
thyme, “so we had to find that too,” 
said Mr. Brown. 

The meticulous care is justified, 
Mr. Brown explains, because of the 
significance of their work. “When 
you realize that someone was born, 
lived, and worked on this earth, 
it’s only right that they be remembered 
and memorialized in at least this 
waye 











“T Cart 
DOH «4 
By Myself 


Can’t do what? Influence legislation? Bring more business to the 
City? Unsnarl the traffic? Get more customer parking? Protect your 
business against crime? 





As a lone businessman, you probably can’t. But you can 


join and support 


The 


See uAS tle OMOormnciee 


The Cambridge 


Press, Inc. 


Complete Printing Service 


letterpress 
offset 
raised 


Commercial Printing 
A Specialty 


5 Deacon St., Cambridge 
(rear of F & T Diner, 
Kendall Square) 


876-1873 876-1872 
ROBERT S. HALL 








METROPOLITAN PIPE 
AND SUPPLY 


303 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02142 


492-6400 


PLUMBING, HEATING, 
AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 
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For Members Only ah 
Have you looked into the new Rg had. | ee 
low-cost Group Insurance Plan ] 
offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce? Give us a call at 
876-4100, or 876-4101 


The Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce 
69 Rogers Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 
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Name 
a building 
near MIT 

r 
yourselt. 


LAVINE: Inc 









Cantabriqia 


Harvard Street near Harvard Square, 
1900 — and today. 


A 

Burt Lavine did. 

And while his name 
is on the building, our 
name is on the deed. 
Which means, Burt 
enjoys all the privileges 
of ownership without 
any of the headaches. 
We have several build- 
ings available near 
MIT. From 3,000 sq. ft. 
to 10,000 sq. ft. All just 
waiting for you to put 
your name on the out- 
side and your own per- 
sonal touch on the 
inside. 

If you want to call 
a building near MIT 
home, call us. We've got 
one with your name 
on it. 


WilliamCraneProperties 


542-2768 


125 High St., Boston, Mass. 





A Few 
of the 


Reasons 
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“Tt seems to be a fact of my business 
life that my job description includes 
civic activity. Over the last several 
years, I have found that one of the most 
effective ways to work in the community 
is through the Chamber of Commerce. 
The people — paid and volunteers — 
are making a tremendous contribution 
to Cambridge.” 


John H. Dyer 
Partner 
Storer Damon & Lund 


“The City of Cambridge needs 
direction, revitalization (renewal); 
prompt action needs to be taken in 
resolving numerous problems. The 
Chamber of Commerce is the best 
channel through which businessmen 
can participate in working towards 
solutions.” 


Don S. Greer 
Chairman of the Board 
Harvard Trust Company 


““As a Cambridge businessman, I’m 
quite aware that the community’s 
problems are my problems. To come 
anywhere near to finding solutions, 
Cambridge drastically needs leadership; 
and we, as business leaders can provide 
that leadership. I find that through 
the Chamber I can communicate 
with my business counterparts, and, 
through the Chamber, the business 
point-of-view is heard.” 


Robert A. Jones 
Vice-President 
The Niles Company 


“As a major employer in the 
Cambridge community, we believe that 
concerted and cooperative efforts — 
aimed at solving the complex problems 
of a city — make a better life possible, 
not only for the businesses that are 
located there, but for all residents 
as well.”’ 


Robert M. Palmer 
Manager 

Community Relations 
Polaroid Corporation 


These are just a few of the reasons 
Cambridge business people — in many 
lines of work — support the Chamber. 
If you are not now a member, perhaps 
you, too, should participate in the 
one organization supported by business 
and professional firms that works 
full-time to improve the City. 

On November 14, 15, and 16, one 
hundred and twenty of your fellow 
businessmen will be calling on 
prospective members to gain their 
support. We hope that you will join 
and work with us on our programse 








FEATURES 


¢ Interest is compounded 
daily from day of deposit 
to day of withdrawal 


¢ We guarantee to pay not 
less than 5% interest per 
annum -—the highest the 
law now allows— through 
December 31, 1980 for 
funds on deposit. 


¢ If a higher rate is per- 
mitted, it is our policy to 
pay such higher interest 
rate for such funds on 
deposit. 


¢ Open an account with as 
little as $100 and make 
deposits in any amount at 
any time up to a maximum 
of $50,000. 


¢ Make withdrawals in any 
amount, without prior 
notice, on the 10th day of 
January, April, July, or 
October, or within 7 days 
following one of these 
dates, if your money has 
been on deposit for at 
least 90 days. 


¢ Or make withdrawals on 
any date by giving a 
90-day written notice. 


* Free postage-paid bank- 
by-mail envelopes. 


¢ Your choice of Passbook 
or Statement account. 


Name(s): E 
fF No. & Street _Apt. Fi 


E | Social Security Number Signature(s): 





Deposit 
your money 
Codayn.. 


...and we guarantee to 
pay not less than 5% 
interest per annum through 


December 31, 1980 


At Harvard Trust, no matter what happens to future interest 
rates on savings, we guarantee to pay you not less than 5% 
interest through December 31, 1980, on funds deposited now 
in our Blue-Chip Plus 90-Day Notice Account. 





Mail the coupon, or come into any of our offices, and open 
your account today. 


Mail to: Harvard Trust Company, P.O. Box 300B, Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


at this Harvard Trust office:__ 





l Please open a Blue-Chip Plus () Passbook [| Statement Account 


(please specify office nearest you) 











City State 2) 

















Enclosed is a check for$________ to open a Blue-Chip Plus 
($100 minimum) 


ii 90-Day Notice Account. | agree to the rules and regulations pertaining to 


this account. 
“Your shortest path... to person-to-person banking.” 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cambridge, Arlington, Belmont, Lexington, Concord, Littleto 
Member F.D.1C + Federal Reserve System 








Not many. The fact is, few had heard of it and even 
fewer were doing anything about it. 


But, back in 1930, our engineers are on record as be- 
ing actively engaged in studying the effects of electric 
generation on the air we breathe. 


A humble beginning, true. But nevertheless a begin- 
ning. Since that time, we’ve installed electrostatic 
precipitators and TV monitors in our plants and 
changed-over to cleaner, purer-burning base fuels. 
We also have graduate students in environmental re- 
search working with us to continually study and de- 


velop new methods of controlling smoke emission. 


We at Cambridge Electric don’t profess to knowing 
everything there is to know about this subject yet. 
But we’re working on it. And who knows? Perhaps 
with hard work, dedication, and improved technol- 
ogy, the word ‘ecology’ may be just as unfamiliar to 
future generations as it was to past. 







© 675 Massachusetts Avenue @ 777 Cambridge Street 
e 340 Huron Avenue 
AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY COMPANY 
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Right 

now 

they could 
be setting 
you up 
for a hit! 


How often and how closely are you supervising your 

jobs? Our bet is that right now on one of your jobs, a 

Tole l-Tamaat- bya ol-ma do) o\-0 Bir- I oY a al-1are (e)"\ 2a Fae Mel Y-] al Le oli: 
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At Curtin a big part of our job is to protect you 

against negligence like this, and to show you the many 

loss prevention steps you can take to protect yourself. Our 
on-site risk prevention program is unique, costs you 

lato) dauiale Pur-]ale MoxolU] (0 Mt-1V-MYZolUM dalelels-lale Moh me loll lace 


Call us and let us tell you about it. It’s another part of 
the professional and personal way the Curtin 
Insurance people can serve you. 


‘A THE 
FRANCIS H. 
CURTIN INSURANCE 
b | AGENCY, INC. (617) 864-4780 
701 Concord Avenue - Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


THE ONLY THING WE DON’T WRITE IS FICTION 





For a limited time oniy. 


Due to circumstances 
beyond our control we can only 
offer For City Folk from sunrise to sunset. 


Get it while you can. 


WCAS 740 on am 
For City FOoIK. 





614 Mass. Ave. 


How many 
sides of a 
story does the 


Cambridge 
Chronicle 


report? 


How many are 
there? 


Take, for instance, the 
Chronicle's coverage of 
Cambridge’s drug problem. In a 
series of three articles, we put the 
problem in perspective — the view 
from the street, the view from 
medical authorities and the view 
from the police. 

Or take the Chronicle's 
reporting of the Willow Street 
Housing project, which began as a 
dream and turned into a 


nightmare. 





As far as the Chronicle is 
concerned this is the only way to 
report such stories. Deeply, 
thoroughly, meaningfully. 
Because the Chronicle strongly 
feels that only through a 
knowledge of all the elements 
bearing on an issue can its readers 
make intelligent decisions, 


Cambridge 





868-6030 


Cambridge 
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In the early 1960's, Joseph Frissora helped build sales and earnings into 


launched Space & Tactical Systems, a dramatic success story. 
Inc., in Bedford. By 1969, Mr. Frissora and his team 
With $3,000 from County Bank —and achieved such prominence, they re- 
alotofimagination—they bid forspace ceived an offer that led to the com- 
systems contracts for some very spe- pany’s acquisition by Corning Glass 
cialized and sophisticated electronic Works, of which it is now a subsidiary. 
components. Their circuitry for high- The working relationship with County 
density packaging in modules led to Bank has continued. Because the 
the development of advanced micro- Personal Bankers at County have the 
electronic techniques, continuing interest in 


now applica- 


the local business 

sow appt: How Space-Tac setae 
mercial trade, t a eae t —and the 
such as heart To Minl-compu ers resources of 
pacers and re th a: the Shawmut 
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And their increas- keep pace with any 
ing scope and volume led them back growth situation. Talk to your Personal 
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The tragicomedy Waiting for Godot, 
by Samuel Beckett, will begin a 
10-week run on November 24 at 

the Caravan Theatre, 1555 Mass. 
Avenue. 


Information, reservations, and 
discount rates can be had by calling 
868-8520 or 491-9579. 


The comedy Play Strinberg will 

open at the New Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, on December 5. Performances: 
Tuesday — Thursday, 7:30 p.m.; 
Friday and Saturday, 7:00 p.m. and 
10:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Tickets: $3.00 — $6.00 (student 

rush available). For further 
information, call 423-7193 or 
661-1610. 


Tennessee William’s Glass Menagerie 
will be presented at the Hub Theatre 
Centre, 131 Cambridge Street, through 
December. Performances: Thursday — 
Saturday, 8:30 p.m. 


General admission: $3.00 on Thursdays 
and Fridays; $3.50 on Saturdays. Group 
rates are available upon request. For 
reservations and information, call HTC 
at 227-3532. 
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Die Brucke, a German repertoire 
group, will be presenting two 
plays at the Loeb Drama Center, 
64 Brattle Street, in December. 
On December 13 and 14, they 
will perform Woyzeck; Frieden, 
will be performed by the group 
on December 15 and 16. All 
performances take place at 

8:00 p.m. Tickets: $ 4.95. 


On January 9 and 10, Dancers 

and Musicians of Bali will perform 

at the Loeb. January 9th performance 
will begin at 8:00 p.m.; performances 
for the 10th will take place at 

5:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. Tickets: 
$4.95, all performances. For further 
information on either production, 

call 864-2630. 


The Proposition, conceived and directed 
by Allan Albert, has joined with 

Legal Sea Foods, one of Boston’s 

best known restaurants, for two new 
entertainment combinations. 


As of now, every Thursday night Legal 
Sea Foods and The Proposition will 
offer a special dinner and performance 
package. Patrons can have a full meal 
at the restaurant (including wine) and 
then attend the 10:00 performance 

of the show — all inclusive price: 
$6.95. 





Every Wednesday at 9:00 p.m., a special 
performance entitled The Proposition 
Cabaret will be held. Audience members 
will be seated at tables and the price 

of admission ($4.00) will include wine 
and hors d’oeurves. 


The Proposition performs Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday at 8:00 p.m. 
and 10:00 p.m. at 241 Hampshire 
Street, Inman Square, Cambridge. 


On Friday, December 8 from 

12:00 noon to 8:00 p.m., and 
Saturday, December 9 from 10:00 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., The Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education will 
hold their Holly Fair — with crafts, 
foods, and festivities for the Season. 


In preparation for the Bi-Centennial 
in 1975 - 1976, The Cambridge Center 
for Adult Education is offering 

two full-year programs of courses 
which will inform and involve the 
public in studying Cambridge (with 
emphasis on the Harvard Square 

area). Among those courses offered: 
Harvard Square: Planning for Urban 
Change; Films in Cambridge; Cambridge 
Dining; and Cambridge After Dark. 
The winter term begins January 2, 
1973. For further information on 

the courses offered or registration, 

call the Center at 547-6789. 





Someone in your family may 
need home health care some- 
day. If that happens, you will 
want to know where to obtain 
qualified home health services 
performed by someone you can 
trust and on whom you can rely. 


Call: 661-1910 


and you'll be talking to us. 

Our name is HOMEMAKERS ® 
Home and Health Care Services 
and we’re a subsidiary of The 
Upjohn Company. We’re dedi- 
cated to making available to our 
community competent people 

to provide the broad range of 
services required for home health 
help. Our personnel include 
Registered Nurses, Licensed 
Practical Nurses, and Home 
Health Aides ready to assist 
someone convalescing, chron- 
ically ill, or elderly needing care. 
We also have Homemakers to 
manage homes and families when 
one or both of the parents are 

ill or away. 





Strobe Light exhibit at Boston’s Museum 
_ of Science creates a design. 





The Museum of Science, Science Park, 
recently announced that throughout 
the month of January, you may visit 
two museums, in the Greater Boston 
area, for the price of one. Participating 
museums include: Children’s Museum, 
Drumlin Farm, Museum of American 
China Trade, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Museum of Science, Museum of 
Transportation, New England 
Aquarium, and Trailside Museum. 

Visit one museum, ask for your 

free Museum-goer’s pass, and then 

_ visit another museum on a week- 
day afternoon or evening at no cost. 


_ The Charles Hayden Planetarium at 

the Museum of Science will present 
Stars of Winter January 3 — 8. The 
show will be featured daily and Friday 
night — $ .5O above Museum admission. 


January 9 — March 18, the Planetarium 

will present, daily and Friday nights, 

The Wonders of our Universe. Admission: 
$ .50 in addition to Museum admission. 


| Museum hours: Monday — Saturday, 
10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m.; Friday night 
until 10:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. 





(Continued on page 7) 
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It may save you some 
trouble, and here’s how: 
























HOMEMAKERS employees 
are available for short term 

or extended assignments. 

Each employee is carefully 
screened, then bonded and 
insured in the performance of 
his or her task. They’re 
available on short notice, their 
work and your satisfaction are 
guaranteed and the cost is 
surprisingly reasonable. If you 
need home health services right 
now, please call our office and 
we ll discuss your requirements. 
If you would like to know 
more about us for future 
reference, please address your 
request to: 


HOMEMAKERS, INC. 
44 BRATTLE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02138 





HIGHEST RATES ALLOWED BY LAW 


Se 


Regular 
Mente 


e INTEREST COMPOUNDED DAILY. 

e@ INTEREST EARNED FROM DAY OF DEPOSIT TO DAY OF WITHDRAWAL. 
e@ ALL DEPOSITS INSURED IN FULL UNDER MASSACHUSETTS LAW. 

e DIVIDENDS PAID MONTHLY ON BALANCE OF $10 OR MORE. 


OPEN 
THURSDAY EVENINGS 


eo CAMBRIDGEPORT 
POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 


689 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., CENTRAL SQUARE 
ae CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02139 
This is our 119th year DIAL 876-2240 





CARR FASTENER 
HAS A GROWING STAKE 
IN CAMBRIDGE 


ul CARR CASiEnen ay 
Ky AMES STREET PLANT 


In Cambridge, United-Carr Incorporated and its 

Carr Fastener Company Divisions continue to 

grow with the city and its industry. And through- 

out the world, as here, unique Capabilities and 

facilities have made United-Carr and its operating 

divisions valued partners to leading manufacturers 

, of electronic products, automobiles, appliances, 

SQUARE furniture, clothing and leather goods. For little 


UNITED-CARR things that make a big difference, look to United- 
Gurirso-cann 9 Carr. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 4 CARR raSIaeniy 
@ UNITED-CARR A 


KENDALL SQUARE 
BINNEY STREET PLANT 
INCORPORATEO 


ON 


TO BOST, 
= 


UNITED-CARR INCORPORATED « A SUBSIDIARY OF TRW INC. 





Affairs — continued from page Sy 


Throughout the month of December, 
The Fogg Art Museum, located at 
Harvard University on Quincy Street, 
will be featuring exhibitions of 
Toulouse - Lautrec and Degas. The 
Museum is open to the public free 

of charge Monday through Saturday, 
from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


During the month of December, 
The Paul Schuster Art Gallery, 134 
Mt. Auburn Street, will present a 
Christmas exhibition of paintings, 
prints, and drawings, by Gallery 
artists. Hours: Tuesday-Friday, 
9:30 a.m. — 5:30 p.m.; Saturday, 
9:30 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. For further 
information, call 876-1939. 


There will be an outstanding exhibition 
of graphics and drawings by artists 
dating from 1508 to 1950 at the 
Gropper Art Galleries, 1768 
Massachusetts Avenue, during 
December. Hours: Tuesday — 
Saturday, 11:00 a.m. — 6:00 p.m. 

For further information, call 354-1130. 


The Seymour Swetzoff Gallery, 
formerly of Cambridge, has re-located 
to 3 Meriam Street, Lexington. 
Presently on display at the Gallery 

is a potpourri of drawings and 
paintings. Call 862-7130 for 
additional information. 


Black and white photography by 

John DeCindes will be exhibited 

at the Polaroid Gallery, 549 Technology 
Square, Cambridge, during the month 
of December. 


The Hayden Gallery, M.L.T., will 
feature Images of the Feminine 

Belle Epoche — an exhibition of 
engravings and paintings — throughout 
December. The Gallery is open 
Monday — Saturday from 10:00 a.m. 
until 4:00 p.m. 


Paintings and drawings by Mona 
Brooks will be on display at Off 
the Square Gallery, 52 Boylston 
Street, in December. 


The Cambridge Art Association, 23 
Garden Street, will be sponsoring a 
Christmas show and sale through 
December 24. 


On Thursday, December 14, there 
will be a special shopping party 
from 4:00 p.m. until 8:00 p.m. 


Gallery hours: Tuesday — Saturday, 
10:30 a.m. — 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 
2:00 p.m. — 6:00 p.m. Admission freee 


,the winning ticket, 


BUILT-INS 
SINK-COMBINATIONS 
TOP-LOADING PORTABLES 


FRONT-LOADING PORTABLES 
CONVERTIBLE-PORTABLE 


KitchenAid 





DISHWASHER 


PURCHASED BETWEEN OCTOBER 23rd and DECEMBER 23rd, 1972 
FROM ANY BOYD/KITCHENAID PARTICIPATING DEALER 


sae “= save 


Official redemption certificate available 
at a participating Boyd dealer. 


$30 
Offer expires- 
December 23, 1972. 


WE’LL SEND 
YOU $30.00 


Take this coupon to 

your nearest participating 
Boyd/KitchenAid dealer 
and fill out the official 
redemption certificate 

he has for you. 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR 
NEAREST PARTICIPATING 
BOY D/KITCHENAID DEALER 
CALL (617) 868-6800 


aT aa aay 


33 MOULTON STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 
02138 





‘The Scene 





Sometimes during the noon hour, 
a few people stand around on Third 
Street watching the bulldozers fill 
in the canal behind One Broadway 
in Kendall Square; but, by-in-large, 
no great notice has been taken of 
the project. 

What’s been happening, very 
simply, is that the two abutters 
to the canal, the Commonwealth 
Gas Company and Cambridge 
Enterprises, Inc. are financing the 
reclamation of the property; they, 
in turn, will be getting additional 
parking for their facilities. 

The waterway behind One 
Broadway is the river-most part of 
the Broad Canal that once ran 
parallel to Broadway, and two-thirds 
of which was filled in when the 
Department of Transportation 
facility (once the NASA facility) 
was built. 

There was once, in fact, a whole 
network of canals in the Kendall 
Square area, built just prior to the 
War of 1812. In 1805, Cambridge- 
port had been declared a US. Port 
of Delivery and entrepreneurs had 
dreams of developing the Port 
into a great commercial city. But 
a trade embargo and the War ruined 
such hopes completely, and by the 
1870's, the canals began to be 
filled in. 

Now over 100 years later, when 
the last truckload of fill is dumped 
and the landfill job completed, the 
last remnant of the intricate 19th 
century Cambridgeport canal system 
will be gone for good. 


Hundreds of Cambridge kids are 
looking for work this fall as leaf- 
rakers, babysitters, house cleaners, 
window washers, car cleaners — 
all the odd-jobs-around-the-house 
that can be turned into part-time, 
after-school work for a youngster 
trying to earn money. 

To get the kids together with 
their potential employers, the 
Mayor’s Office and the Chamber 
of Commerce have started the 
“Cambridge Renta-Kid” Program, 
directed by Daniel Queen, Jr. and 
Terrence Purnell, both formerly 
of Cambridge summer youth 
employment programs. 

“Some of the kids we’ve been 
seeing want to work to help out 
their families,” says Dan. “‘Others 
just like to keep busy or like the 
independence of working for and 
managing their own money.” 

The “Renta-Kid” program is 
operating out of 720 Mass. Avenue — 
the old Summer Jobs office, newly 
painted by Dan and Terry who spent 
week-ends brightening up the place. 

They cite other extremely 
successful and similar programs — one, 
of which, was in Worcester where 
residents, community agencies, and 
the business sector all donated their 
services, time, and money. “In order 
to be successful here,” says Dan, 

“in order to get jobs for the kids who 
want to work, we need the same type 
of assistance.” 

Cambridge youths from age 14 
through to high school seniors can 
register at the “Renta-Kid” program 
office any week-day after 9:00 a.m. 
Terry says that no minimum wage 
has been set on the jobs; instead, any 
wage will be acceptable that is 
considered fair for the job. 

“We rented-a-kid ourselves,”’ said 
Dan, “‘and she’s helping us man the 
office from three to five in the 
afternoon each day, so that we can 
work on job development.” 

If you have odd jobs to be done, 
or you would like to be of help to 
the program, please call “Cambridge 
Renta-Kid,” 547-4425. 








Cambridge Architectural Photo- 
grapher George Zimberg stopped by 
recently to present his slide-tape 
feature Looking and Seeing Cambridge 
and to talk about a new visual 
sensitivity and urban awareness progran 
that has been started in the Cambridge 
School System. 

The program, directed by Dr. 
Elizabeth R. Boyce at the School 
Department, in cooperation with the 
local architectural community, is 
an attempt to help Cambridge kids 
avoid what is known as “visual 
illiteracy” — the inability to see and 
learn from what is around them. 

Looking and Seeing Cambridge 
examines the physical “texture” of 
Cambridge — what is this city?; is it 
old, new, rough, smooth, residential, 
industrial, historic? And the program, 
a 14-minute perceptual tour, takes 
us all around; last summer, Zimberg 
looked at and shot Cambridge — from 
the Badger Building in Kendall Square, 
to Fresh Pond, and traffic in Central 
Square. Then he wrote a script — 
aimed at a fourth-grade viewer — and 
got his nephews, age 10 and 11, to 
narrate. Looking and Seeing Cambridge 
is for children, “but I’ve never had an 
adult turned off by the level,” Zimberg 
says. 

Zimberg is on the Education 
Committee of the Boston Society of 
Architects, contributors to the urban 
awareness program. Twelve 
participating architects or architectural 





firms, primarily from Cambridge, have 
each adopted a Cambridge school (in 
some instances, one they built) and 

will help children see in person, perhaps 
some of what Zimberg offers on 

slides. (Among them: TAC; Cambridge 
Seven Associates; Feloney & Sturgis/ 
Ken Kruger; Kallmann & McKinnell; 
Markus Nocka Payette; Sasaki Dawson 
Demany; Sert Jackson & Associates; 
Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbot; 
Stahl/Bennett, Inc.; Don Stull Assoc.; 
Ben Thompson Assoc.; and Ritchie 
Assoc.) Plans are to take children 

into their school districts to observe 
architecture, recreational areas, public 
services, transport systems, and com- 
mercial facilities — to learn more about 
what is around them. And each firm 
has loaned four architects, one of 
whom will visit the “‘adopted” school 
each month and talk about architecture, 
and his work. 

Zimberg is now seeking a sponsor 
for Looking and Seeing Cambridge so 
that it can be turned over to the 
Cambridge schools for continuing use. 
His hopes are to establish a regional 
resource center, a visual reference 
library for use by teachers and all 
those interested in the field of visual 
education. Meanwhile, the pilot 
program in Cambridge is making use 
of archirectural models and slides of a 
local donor, and participants are hoping 
to get hold of old architectural maga- 
zines and other architectural materials 
from other parts of the country. 
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Business 


Ionics, Inc., Watertown, was 
recently awarded more that $3 
million in contracts to build desalting 
plants for making fresh water at 
three points around the country. 

One of the facilities, to be located 
in Western Oklahoma, will be the 
largest desalting plant in the 
country. 


Charlesbank Trust Company, 
Cambridge, was recently awarded 
$175,000. as an interest-free, three 
month deposit for its sales 
performance in a contest held by 
First National City Travelers Checks. 


Arthur S. Turner has been 
appointed general manager of the 
spectrochemical division of Baird- 
Atomic, Inc. 

Mr. Turner joined B — A in 
1957; and served as chief engineer 
of the spectrochemical division 
since 1967. Prior to that, he was 
a project manager in the government 
systems division. 


Dr. Robert K. Whitford was 
recently named deputy director 
of the Transportation Systems 
Center of the U.S. Department 
of Transportation. The transporta- 
tion research center is located at 
55 Broadway in Kendall Square. 





William P. Dole, publisher of the CAM— 
BRIDGE CHRONICLE and three other 
Boston-area newspapers, has acquired 
the MERRIMACK VALLEY ADVERTI-— 
SER — a regional weekly based in 
Tewksbury, Mass., with a circulation 

of 24,000. 

Discussing the purchase of the publi- 
cation are Dole, right, and Ralph 
Peters, former owner of the 
ADVERTISER. 


Cambridge Savings Bank has 
acquired 16, two-bedroom apart- 
ment units at 246 — 250 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, which it will 
be converting to condominiums. 
The newly-remodeled units range 
from 1224 ft. to 898 ft. and will 
be priced from $21,900. to 
$34,200. R.M. Bradley Company 
will be manager of the building. 


Gerald E. Anderson has been 
appointed financial vice-president 
of the New England Gas and Electric 
System according to an announcement 
by President John F. Rich. 

Mr. Anderson has been comptroller 
since 1967. Prior to joining the 
NEGEA System in 1966, he was audit 
manager with Arthur Anderson & 
Company in Minneapolis. 

Burdette A. Johnson, chief 
financial officer since 1958, will 
continue as vice-president with 
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responsibilities in the rate and 
certain related areas. He was elected 
a trustee of the Parent Association 
at the 1972 annual meeting. 

Mr. Rich also announced the 
appointment of Earl G. Cheney to 
the position of comptroller. Mr. 
Cheney, formerly assistant comp- 
troller, joined the NEGEA System 
in 1971 after serving as controller 
of the United Illuminating Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


Carl F. Barron, president, Putnam 
Furniture Leasing Company, Inc., 
was presented with the Jra Olbum 
Award by the Furniture Rental 





Judy Begg of The Badger Company, 
Cambridge, tweaks a flange nut ona 
10-foot-wide, 46,000-pound valve 

to be used in an oil refinery’s carbon 
monoxide boiler as part of a pollution 
control system. Badger, a subsidiary 
of Raytheon Company, will install 
the outsize valve as part of the 
project it is carrying out for Getty 
Oil Company (Eastern Operations), 
Inc. at Delaware City, Delaware. 


Association of America, “‘for service 
to community and country and for 
furthering the high level of integrity 
in the furniture rental industry.” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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A “‘Kanaflex Cameo”’ is created by Sari 
Berig at American Biltrite Rubber 
Company, Inc.’s Cambridge plant. 
Kanaflex is American Biltrite’s new 
lightweight, heavy duty plastic 
industrial hose for handling liquids. 


WE HAVE A GIFT 
FOR PLEASING EVERYONE 







Business — continued from page 10. 


The presentation was made to 
Mr. Barron by Arthur Friedman, 
president of the Furniture 
Rental Association at the association’s 
convention held in Williamsburg, 
Virginia. This was the second time 
that such an award was made in the 
history of the organization. 
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William M. Ginsburg, president of 
Serta Mattress Company of Cambridge, 
and Utica, New York, was elected to 
the Board of Directors of Serta 
Associates, Inc. of Chicago, on 
November 19. He already served in 
this capacity four times between 
1941 and 1962, and he was twice 
president of the organization in 1947 — 
48 and 1957 — 58. A vice-president 
of Brandeis Men’s Associates and 
a member of the President’s Council 
of Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass., he is also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Combined 
Jewish Philantropies of Bostone 
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The COOP has long been famed as one 


of America’s largest book stores but... 


THIS IS ONLY PART OF THE STORY 
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New Hope At The House Of Correction 





A pretty redhead named Virginia 
Sheerin and I waited on the second 
floor of 720 Mass. Avenue — the 
old Cambridge Summer Jobs, now 
Cambridge Renta-Kid Office — for 
a 19-year-old ex-drug offender named 
John who was hitching a ride from 
Somerville for his 5:30 counseling 
appointment. John is out on parole 
and shows potential for earning a. 
high school equivalency diploma; 
Virginia “Ginger” Sheerin is a 
community worker — one of the 
newest additions in a job training 
and rehabilitation program at the 
Middlesex County House of 
Correction that is heavily focused on 
Cambridge and Somerville — the cities 
that provide more offenders to the 
correctional institution than any others 
in the county. Ginger was hired 
because officials at the Billerica facility 
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Billerica — continued from page 15. 


found a 70% recidivism (return) 
rate hard to swallow, but in some 
respects, all too easy to understand 
(55% were repeaters at Billerica, 
but 70% had been in some institution 
during their lives). Take a man with 
no money, no job, no skills (social 
and emotional conflicts, bad habits, 
marital problems), incarcerate him, 
teach him to feed pigs and make 
brooms, then six months later give 
him $1.50 and deposit him in Central 
Square. Said a Billerica volunteer, 
“One man told me, ‘I made it, but 
I had so much trouble getting back.’”’ 
Billerica began a rehabilitative 
approach to correctional work two 
years ago with the administration of 
Middlesex County Sheriff John J. 
Buckley. (“We knew we were not 
interested in putting people in cages,” 
said Buckley; “we planned a 
community correctional center, 
particularly for the Cambridge - 
Somerville area.”) Asa progressive 
institution, it has its critics (“People 
believe in incarceration; they don’t 
want prisons to be too soft,” said 
a Billerica official), but it’s a start 
at tackling a very complicated 
problem. Billerica’s population is 
surprisingly young; 40% of the inmates 
are between 17 and 28 years old, 
incarcerated for such offenses as 
breaking and entering, assault and 
battery, larceny, and narcotics 
involvement. According to the 
Massachusetts Council on Crime 
and Correction, in the Common- 
wealth, as a whole, more than 20% 
of the below age 20 offenders are 
re-arrested within a year after being 
released; in three years after release, 
63% are back in custody. Drug 
and alcohol-related crimes are the 
greatest in number in the State 
and at Billerica in particular. Sixty 
to 65% of the offenders at Billerica 
have been imprisoned for drug- 
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related crimes. Of the older men, 
the great majority are alcoholics 
(now the focus of a move to get 
them out of institutions and into 
halfway houses and rehabilitative 
therapy). Researchers isolated one 
inmate who had been arrested 395 
times for drunkenness between 
1932 — 1963, at an estimated cost 
to the State of $120,000. Asa 
House of Correction, Billerica 
houses inmates convicted of 


misdemeanors, rather than felonies. 


The average stay is six- to eight- 


months; two years is generally tops. 
But as studies have shown, the over- 


whelming number of “graduates” 
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of our correctional system go on 

to more serious crimes; Billerica’s 
“failures” may go on to Walpole, 
Bridgewater, and Concord. 

“Two years ago at Billerica, there 
was no education program, no 
counseling, no vocational or 
psychological screening, no infor- 
mation or profiles on the inmates, 
and an almost non-existent medical 
screening,” explained Frederick A. 
Centanni, chief planner, department 
of planning and development (Cambridge 
City Hall), and a chief designer back 
in 1970 of Billerica’s vocational 
rehabilitation program. “The inmates 
cooked garbage for pigs, made brooms, 


and ran a farm.” Centanni, working 

with Sheriff Buckley and a former 

high school teacher named William 

Quealy, now manager of the program, 

prepared an exhaustive study on 

Billerica inmates past and present 

to find out who they were, 

what kind of job skills they brought 

with them, length of sentence, 

and other data needed for what was 

called Project Delta. “We found (among 

other things) that seven out of ten 

had no work history,” Centanni recalls, 

“four out of ten had no place to go, 

and 86% left the institution with only 

the $1.50 allotted them by the State.” 
“Two years ago Sheriff Buckley 





sold off the livestock and with the 
money began construction of the new 
training facilities,” says Vocational 
Work Release Counselor Ed 

Callahan. Today there’s a substantial 
Work Release Program where 

inmates work in community jobs, 
return to Billerica at night; there 

are courses in basic electronics, 
automobile repair, remedial reading, 
remedial math, high school equivalency 
review, a college level exam program, 
architecture, music, art, and motor- 
cycle repair — with a total of 85 

of approximately 230 housemen 
participating. A “Fellowship Group” — 
interested volunteers particularly 


from area colleges — comes each 
Wednesday evening to talk with 
inmates; the men have started a 

J.C. Chapter; an A.A. program is 

now operating; and a drug group has 
been formed — a community that 
occupies a separate area and operates 
autonomously from other inmates; 11 
counselors are on hand to assist inmates 
in getting into training or work programs, 
or getting the help they need; two 
psychiatrists from McLeans Hospital 
visit Billerica twice a week, and two 
attorneys work full-time, processing 
warrants, obtaining welfare for 

inmates’ families, and handling any 
other legal problems. 

The vocational programs under 
Project Delta were designed to give 
every participant from the four-week 
inmate to the man spending two years 
a level of job skills to take away with 
him. “A man learning auto mechanics 
who completes the front-end phase 
of the course, but has trouble with 
transmission work and valve adjustment, 
is still qualified for a job as a front-end 
man,” says Centanni. The key, he 
felt, was to systematically analyze 
every skill required for a job. then teach 
the minimum amount required to 
learn the skill. The over-all objective 
of the program, Centanni says is “to 
provide all persons who come into 
the jail with job training at their 
ability level, in some high-demand 
skill area, and to have a job opening 
lined up for them immediately when 
they leave the jail, no matter how long 
they stay.” 

In their purest analysis, the social 
service and educational programs have 
been designed to prepare the inmate 
for re-entry into the community from 
almost the time he arrives. “Only 
15% of the inmates who were here 
last May are here now,” said Sheriff 
Buckley. ‘““They’re back in the 
community and they must be 
equipped to function there.” One 
recent Thursday afternoon, a youth — 
about 20 years old — was in the 
intake room at Billerica being 
questioned by the intake officer. 

He was wearing a tee-shirt that he 

lifted up on request. Near them sat 

another youth, about the same age, 

hunched over and devouring a tray 

of lunch — meat, rolls, vegetables, 

and milk. As new men to the 

institution, for the first thirty days, 

both would be on the “New Line”; 

they would be oriented by a caseworker 

to Billerica; they would receive medical, 

eye, ear, and dental exams, and perhaps a 

psychological evaluation if needed. During 

the initial four weeks, the inmates would 

be assigned work details in the kitchen 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Billerica — continued from page 17. 


or laundry area or wherever manpower 
for maintenance was needed. After 30 
days, an “Intake Conference” would 

be held, and here the tests would be 
evaluated, and plans made for training, 
therapy, and other use of sentence time. 
Throughout the sentence, there would 
be monthly evaluations by therapists, 
teachers, officers, and counselors, with 
work release eligibility (generally one- 


quarter of the way through the sentence) 


and parole (one-half-way) determined 
in part by how constructively the inmate 
uses his time. 

Ed Callahan describes the average day 
of “housemen”’ (those serving time at 
Billerica vs. “‘jailmen,” those detained 
awaiting trial). He says that they are 
up at 6:30 a.m., eat breakfast at 7:00 


a.m. and at 8:00 a.m., report to work 
—orschool. From 10:30 — 11:00 a.m., 
_ there is a recreation period, and at 


11:00 a.m., all report back to their 
quarters for a head count; 11:30 a.m. 
is lunchtime, and then the men return 
to their quarters again until 1:00 p.m. 
At 1:00 p.m., they again report to 
jobs or school until 3:30 p.m.; from 
3:30 until 4:00 p.m. is recreation. 

At 4:00 p.m. is another head count, 
followed by dinner at 4:30 p.m. 
Every other night, an inmate has a 
shower period from 5:00 p.m. — 

6:00 p.m., and each night from 

6:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. is a 
recreation period when the men can 
go the the gym, the dayroom, the 
library, or any program that might 

be going on. 

The physical layout of the Billerica 
facility (which opened in the early 
”30’s) includes a main house, the 
first and second story containing cells 
for the housemen, the third floor 
cells for jailmen (an average of 123 
at any one time). Nearby the main 
house is a smaller Sheriff's House 
where work release men live, not in 
cells but in four to aroom. In 
another facility,called the dormitory, 
men live barracks-style and work on 
“outside details” — maintaining 
Billerica’s garage, crop farm, and 
cannery. Inside much of the main 
house, the walls are those large 
gold-colored tiles found in 
gymnasiums and locker rooms; 
very little furniture can be found in 
day rooms or common areas (this, 
we were told, because it could be used 
as a weapon in case of a disturbance). 
The men stand around alone or in 
pairs; in one day room was a television, 
table and chairs with a group clustered 
around. The cell doors, however, 
have been brightly painted by the men, 
and inmates can now have televisions 
in their rooms. In the courtyard of 
the main facility is a concrete recreation. 


area. Someone had made a volleyball 
net with two broomsticks, placed in 
tall garbage drums, and joined with 
a string. ““We used to have a regular 
net,” the guide mentioned, “but 
someone found out that it made a 
good ladder for climbing walls.” 
The training facility, once the 
broom shop, was on the other end 
of the courtyard; here, a large, 
brightly-lit area was sectioned off 
with colorful partitions. A group of 
inmates was in the process of wiring 
a drivers ed. classroom that day; 
some one-to-one remedial classes 
were in session; and a group of four 
or five motorcycle mechanics were 
at work on a cycle that would 
periodically let out an explosion. 
“Despite the programs,” says Pro- 
ject Administrator John O’Brien, 


“you still see people just sitting around 


in cells. For some people ‘just sitting 
around’ is a lifestyle, or they allow 
themselves to become institutionalized. 
Here they know they'll be warm, 
they'll eat three times a day, and 
everything will be thought out for 
them. I was working with an inmate 


once who was 29 and had been in 
institutions nearly all his life. I told 
him, ‘isn’t it time you stopped 
knocking around places like this and 
got on with your life.’ Ive seen 
parents come to visit — and it seems 
like they feel there is nothing unusual 
about having a son at a house of 
detention. 

“One particular incident I recall 
was a phone call from (a Cambridge 
housing project). The girl said she 
wanted us to give a tour for 400 
people. When I said that couldn’t 
be done, she said, ‘well, many of them 
will end up there anyway, or they 
have brothers or other relatives 
there now.’ ” 


“In the Old Testament, you 
read about John the Baptist,” said 
Program Manager Quealy. ‘‘Well, 

I’m like him. My job at Billerica is 

to get these programs operating 

so that they can almost run by them- 
selves.” Quealy says that the 
academic and vocational programs 
have been supported by a $90,000. 
per year federal grant; counseling 

and legal services are largely supported 
by $150,000. in federal funds. 

One of the latest features in these 
programs is the community worker 
who keeps in touch with the ex-inmate 
for at least 90 days and tries to ease 
his re-entry into society. Institution 
living can cause a host of problems, 
some hard to anticipate. “We had a 
man here,” said John O’Brien, “who 
had to be taken to a dentist, and when 


he got back he had a splitting headache. 


He had been confined for months and 


his eyes weren’t used to focusing on 
outdoor distances.” For most, 

however, the real problems are 

finding work, living arrangements, 

and continuing hetp from an appropriate 
social service agency. 

Ginger Sheerin is one of four 
community workers whose stock-in- 
trade is a massive index file of every 
conceivable interest and service agency 
in the area, plus a good nose for where 
the jobs are. Her clients include: John, 
age 19, from Somerville, who was 
sentenced from six- to eight- months 
at Billerica on a drug charge. He 
spent his sentence time in a G.E.D. 
training program. Ginger got him 
a job as a general laborer, and he, 
eventually, may attend college part- 
time. Billie is 21; he spent six 
months at Billerica on a drug charge. 
He is now a baker, having gotten all 
his experience while at Billerica. 
Jimmie is 26, a herion addict, and 
has spent half his adult life in jail. 

He was working as a counselor in 

a Cambridge service agency, but 
violated his parole with drugs. His goal 
is “to work with people’, but right 
now he needs a job just for money. 
Edward, 23, has a “long record”’ 

and is at Billerica for possession 

of stolen property. He says he will 
take any kind of work to get out. 

No miracles are expected to 
occur. We waited an hour for 
John; since it was a rainy night, 
and traffic was slow, Ginger continued 
to wait. The program as a whole, 
Quealy says, is soon to be evaluated — 
particularly with regard to recidivism. 
“We do know now,” he says, “that 
of the 200 who were on work release 
since a year ago September, only 
13 have returned here. We have to 
know, though, if any have been 
imprisoned elsewhere.” What the 
program is trying to do, however, 
is to solve some practical programs 
where possible; work release 
inmates can earn and save hundreds 
of dollars to use in getting started 
upon release. Psychiatric counseling 
can begin; skills can be learned. “I 
used to see men by Jordans 
and Filene’s,” said John Buckley, 
“my eye became trained and I could 
pick them out. They had no money, 
no job; they'd have all their belongings 
in a paper bag. The $1.50 was 
just about enough car fare to get 
them there. For 4,000 years we’ve 
been asking for punishment for 
lawbreakers. The community thinks 
that if these people are out of sight, 
the problem is solved; but it isn’t. 

It may take some time to re-educate 
the community’s thinking (to 
rehabilitation)’ 
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by Sheppard Ferguson 


The winter solstice, when the 
shortest day passes and the sun is 
reborn, has long been an important 
period — symbolizing new beginnings 
of light and warmth and of the revival 
of hope. 

Christmas only became part of 
this season when Pope Julius I (A.D. 
337 — 352) officially set December 
25th as the date of the nativity. (The 
early Church felt that it could not 
compete with the prevalent pagan 
celebrations — and copied them, 
instead.) But many of the essential 
elements that we now associate 
with Christmas: evergreens, the 
candles and carols, the feasting, 
and even the date on which we 
celebrate, originated in pagan 
celebrations of the winter solstice. 

What this all has to do with 
Cambridge is that this December , 
for the second year in a row, a 
unique spectacle celebrating the 
folk origins of Christmas — its 
carols, dances, and plays — has 
been created; the Christmas Revels, 
In Celebration of the Winter 
Solstice, will be presented at the 
Sanders Theater, December 22 and 
23. The revelers are more than a 
hundred residents of the Cambridge - 
Boston area being drawn together 
in the cast that includes a private 
detective, numerous teachers, a 
member of the welfare department, 
several dozen local school children, 

a published novelist, a modern dance 
group, and four professional brass 
instrumentalists. 

Several years back, Christmas 
Revels first appeared in New York’s 
Town Hall; it was originated by John 
Langstaff, a singer, recording artist, 
college instructor and expert on folk 
and medieval traditions, who, together 
with his daughter Carol, is producing 
this year’s program. Langstaff 
remembers that first program, “‘we 
lost our shirt, couldn’t afford 
publicity, got no press coverage, 
but the audience loved it!” 

The next time the Revels hit 
the boards — this time in Washington, 
D.C. — the press showed up. The Revels 
came off as “remarkable...... distin- 
guished artistically.” In 1968, 

NBC — T.V. produced Mr. Langstaff’s 
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Revels in total as their Christmas 
special, costumed, staged, and fully 
orchestrated. The dragon’s part in 
the mummers play was taken by a 
newcomer to Broadway, Dustin 
Hoffman. 

The program contains many 
folk traditions which are now part 
of Christmas, but which existed 
long before the nativity became this 
revered season’s central theme. 
(Prior to Pope Julius, early Christians 
and then later their puritan successors 
held out against Christmas 
celebrations just because of such 
pagan origins.) 

The Romans celebrated the 
start of winter with several festivals, 
one of which was the Saturnalia; 
and here several Christmas symbols 
were used. For a week starting 
December 17, candles and green 
wreathes were exchanged as presents; 
and the streets were crowded with 
noisy processions of garlanded men 
and women carrying lighted tapers. 
At this festival, all distinctions of 
rank were temporarily forgotten, 
customary rules of conduct loosened, 
all in memory of a mythical golden 
age of liberty when Saturn ruled the 
world. (The puritans and their early 
Christian ancestors could never 
accept this bawdy carnival.) 

Much of the carnival atmosphere 





that has frequently surrounded 
Christmas, notably in medieval and 
Tudor England, is presently lost. 
This spirit, with its playing, mumming, 
dancing, and feasting is emphasized 
by the Christmas Revels; performers 
on stage dance and sing, but the 
audience, too, joins in with such 
carols as “Deck the Halls,” “The 
Holly and the Ivy,” and “The First 
Noel.” At intermission, the cast 
and audience dance hand in hand 
in the Christmas bedecked lobby of 
Sanders Theater. 

Such gaiety would have been 
frowned on by William Bradford, 
who along with the other “Pilgrim 


Fathers” ordered that all should work 
on Christmas Day. His diary of the 
first Christmas at Plymouth reads: 
“Munday, the 25th Day, we went on 
shore, some to fell tymber, some 

to saw, some to riue, and some to 
carry, so that no man rested that 

| ” In fact Christmas only 
became a generally recognized legal 
holiday in this country by the end of 
the nineteenth century. Alabama 
was the first state to recognize it 

sn 1836. 

Now in 1972 the Revels opens with 
a bag pipe overture derived from a 
15th century gallery rowing song. 
Soon after, the horn calls in the first 
of a series of morris dances. One, 
“Balance the Straw” is performed 
to begin the wakening of the frozen 
earth for spring. 

The morris is a traditional English 
folk dance custom which is found in 
similiar forms through most of Europe 
from Portugal to Bulgaria and notably 
in the Basque country on both sides 
of the Pyrenees. Six men divided into 
columns of three, wearing white 
costumes, bells on their legs, and 
carrying either sticks of handker- 
chiefs, dance for the renewal and 
continuance of life. 

Different variations of these 
dances occur throughout the 
program, accompanied by either 





A court jester from the Christmas Revels. 


fiddles or the pipe and tabor. This 
last combination constitutes the 
medieval one-man band. The three- 
holed pipe, played with one hand, has 
a hook at its end from which is 
hung a small drum called the tabor; 
this, the piper plays with his free hand. 
The morris dancers, prancing, 
jumping, jigging, and stomping, 
combine the exhuberance of the 
folk dance with the dignity of the 
dances primal design; these dances 
were devised to bring man closer 
to nature and to become more 
attuned to his environment. 

A particularly dramatic and 
eerie dance opens the second half of 
the Revels: The Abbots - Bromley 
Horn Dance, performed on stage in 
almost total darkness, and 
accompanied by the distant strains 
of a recorder. The six solomn dancers, 
each holding a set of reindeer antlers 
aloft, dance noiselessly in a ritual 
celebrating fertility and the primitive 
hunt — a custom which, with primitive 
origins and magical intent, was banned 
by the Church. It endures only 
because a local church in the English 
town of Abbots-Bromley confiscated 


antlers, perhaps as the surest way of 
controlling the ceremony, and in doing 
so, insured its survival. 

Another high point of the celebration 
is the mummer’s play “St. George and 
the Dragon.” The “mummer”’ is an 
age-old figure — an actor who performs 
his role in disguise. He wears either 
a mask, an animal head, or covers his 
head with makeup or blackface. To 
produce the Revel’s “St. George and 
the Dragon,” John Langstaff culled 
through dozens of old manuscripts 
to adapt this version: an imaginatively 
costumed playlet filled with song, 
slapstick, and invective. The characters 
include Father Christmas, a giant, a 
dragon, Old Bet (the woman played 
by a man as was custom), Hobby 
Horse, the Fool, St. George, and a 
quackish doctor. During the action, 
St. George is accidentally slain by 
the sword dancers who have come 
to honor him. The Fool revives him 
after the doctor, comically, fails to 
do so. 

Capons or turkeys, mince pie 
or boar’s meat are not provided by 
the Revels. But in keeping with the 
celebration in which feasting is a 
central part, the Revels include a 
Boar’s Head Procession ending with 
a distribution of fruits and nuts to 
the audience. The tradition of 
feasting is still carried on at Queens 
College, Oxford; rumor has it that 
the first feast occurred during 
Christmas week when a young 
scholar, out strolling one evening, 
was confronted in the street by a 
boar. Armed only with a copy 
of Aristotle, he killed the boar 
by shoving the book into the 
animal’s mouth; later he carried 
its severed head into the dining 
hall of Queens College, whereupon 
a great feast was held. 

This gastronomic motif is 
further carried out in conjunction 
with “The Apple Tree Wassail”’, 

a carol farmers used for luck with 

their lands and particularly their 

apple trees. The carol sung is 
particularly unusual; dancers move 
around a tree decorating its boughs 
with balls of cotton soaked in cider, 
then pour cider on its roots. In Sanders 
Theater the audience then receives 
bushels of apples from the cast. 

This year again there will be two 
performances of The Christmas Revels: 
on Friday evening, December 22, at 
8:00 p.m. and Saturday, December 
23, at 3:00 p.m. Tickets are $3.00 
for adults, $1.50 for children under 
12, and all are available from the 
Harvard Coop, at the door or by 
mail from the Christmas Revels, 21 
Flagg Street, Cambridge, 02138. All 
proceeds go towards production costsg 
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A Children’s House In Cambridge 


When E. Belle Evan’s son was 
three weeks old, she put him into 
day care, convinced that quality 
day care could help her and her 
husband raise the type of child 
they wanted. She describes this 
child as highly sociable, happy, 
secure, cooperative, loving, but not 


insufferably dependent on his parents. 


He might have a few more colds than 
the average child; he might get bored 
at home when he doesn’t have a 
group to play with; he might have 
difficulty relating to just one person 
for any length of time. But, on the 
whole, he’d be quite comfortable 
with himself and society. 

This belief that day care is not 
just a “‘necessary evil” but a 
definite complement to a good 
“after hours” home life has led 
Ms. Evans and her husband George 
Saia to begin an extensive program 
in day care at Lesley College in 
Cambridge. Last September, Saia 
became director of a facility known 
as the Children’s House — a roomy, 
two-story brick house on Mellen 
Street, next to Lesley’s new campus. 
Here, 50 — 60 community children 
(age one-month to six years) can be 
cared for; through this facility, too, 
day care personnel could be trained, 
and students can earn undergraduate 
and graduate degrees. 

According to Ms. Evans (who 


serves as Lesley’s coordinator of 
nursery school and day care 
education), the guilt surrounding 

day care, and the motherhood 

myth of our society, has kept 
American day care in its own 

infancy; too often people’s fears 

of day care have been justified. All 
states license day care facilities, 
generally through the Department 

of Health or Welfare; but, most do 

not require any education for workers 
beyond the high school level, 
“obscuring the fact,” says Ms. Evans, 
“that a great deal of knowledge is 
necessary to be a good teacher.” 
“Babys left unattended in cribs, or 
clumps of children perched zombie-like 
in front of television sets, is the case 

in poorly supervised centers or homes.’ 
In gathering information for their 
recent book, Day Care for Infants, 

the couple visited centers in France, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Yugoslavia; 
and found each country with extensive 
day care operations that go back over 
50 years. 

Ms. Evans does not feel that 
developmental and emotional 
problems can be created by well-run 
day care centers. “The nuclear family 
is a very new thing,” she says; “up 
to maybe 100 years ago, most children 
had the day care of aunts and grand- 
mothers and uncles; they were never 
reared in total isolation.”” She doesn’t 


> 





feel that a change in day care 
personnel (as the child outgrows 
each group level) would be confusing. 
“Children have a tremendous desire 
to grow up, to keep up with their 
friends, and to be like the older 
children,” she explains. “They forget 
their caretakers fairly quickly. It’s 
the caretakers who sometimes have 
trouble ‘losing’ the child.” She does 
not believe either that the child 
would not “know” his mother. 
“Most time is still spent at home; 
she gets up with them during the 
night and is there on week-ends. 
They love her, but know that there 
are other places and other people 

in the world who also love them.” 
She does believe, however, that 

day care can go far in correcting 

a bad home situation. “I had 
children at the Castle Square Day 
Care Center (which she directed) who 
were grossly neglected. One infant 
had been left in a crib; the child’s 
head was flat from just lying in one 
position; we feared it was retarded. 
Another was simply a ‘blob’; the 
bones in its knees were exposed 
from an infection of a diaper rash. 
Both these children made great 
progress; by eight months, the 
second child has developed muscle 
tone and could sit up. I think 

in good day care such children can 
find out that the whole world is 


not rejecting — that there are places 
where they are appreciated and will 
be treated with love arid respect.” 
The Children’s House, once a 
dormitory called Reed Hall, now 
has a specially-designed children’s fence 
going up around it. Inside, the rooms 
are modest in size, but comfortable — 
and home-like with the smell of 
vegetable soup. Some areas contain 
cribs with mobiles; others have toys, 
cots — and kids. In one room, a 
young woman sat amidst three infants 
and dangled one on her knee. Through, 
a one-way door mirror, visitors could 
see a group of two-year-olds playing 
while some of their friends continued 
to nap on small cots. “They learn 
to tune out noise,” Saia explains. 
In another part of the house, two 
infants were sleeping in a darkened 
nursery. And in the kitchen area, 
one of the staff was folding laundry. 
The impetus for the Lesley 
College day care program actually 
came from parents in the Cambridge 
community who had formed a child 
care cooperative; and then, seeking 
more formal training, had come to 
the college for help. The children 
represent a cross-section of the 
local population: black, white, 
tich, poor, normal, and handicapped. 
The Center is open Monday through 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. — 5:30 p.m., and 








is staffed by 12 professionals, from 
volunteers and student teachers to 
Saia and his wife who have multiple 
degrees in health, education, and 
other child care and administrative 
areas. The focus of the program 
is on the essential learning that takes 
place during the pre-school years — 
socialization, motor and language 
skills, self-concept formation, and 
personality development. And each 
day, there are activities in art, music, 
science, language, math, and physical 
education. 

Financially, the cost of day care 
at The Children’s House has not yet 
reached the level of every man’s 
budget; care for children under 
age three is $50. per child per week; 
three to six year olds is $40. per 
child per week. Welfare pays the cost 
for some of the children; others are 
from professional families where both 
parents work, or where the mother is 
a student. Ms. Evans feels that with 
women’s liberation, concern about day 
care has picked up; no longer do 
women work just for financial need. 
“The need for group care is here 
already,” she says, referring to the 
increased number of women now seeking 
careers outside the home. “It is 
essential for us to make it a quality 
experiencee 
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by Carol Pineo 


You've probably heard by now of 
the “job paradox” in Massachusetts. 

In August ’72, 200,000 persons 
were unemployed in the Commonwealth, 
ONE HUNDRED thousand of whom 
were collecting Unemployment 
Insurance — a fund financed in total 
by employers paying unemployment 
insurance taxes. Yet, despite the 
high jobless rate in the State, 
Massachusetts employers cannot find 
workers to fill their job vacancies; 
and over 100,000 jobs go unfilled. 

What’s going on? Well, disenchanted 
employers have been pointing the 
finger lately at the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security 
(D.E.S.), criticizing its ineffective 
placement and unwieldy unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 

To the employer, an effective state 
employment service could be a 
tremendous boon. In the last years, 
the costs of hiring additional workers 
have increased rapidly; in order to 
attract new workers, companies have 
had to spend large sums advertising 
in newspapers. In other cases, firms 
have had to contract the services of 
private employment agencies in order 
to obtain skilled workers — a costly 
practice for both the employer and 
the worker. (The fee paid to the 
private employment agency is an 
unnecessary expense; it represents 
higher costs to the employer and 
potentially lower wages to the 
worker.) 

At the same time, the amount 
that employers have had to pay in 
unemployment insurance taxes 
has skyrocketed. This year, 
Massachusetts employers paid 
$225 million in unemployment 
insurance benefits — an increase 
of $125 million over last year. 

In January, 1972, the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce established 
an Employer Relations Advisory 
Council to the Cambridge Division 
of Employment Security; its job — 
to investigate methods of alleviating 
the job paradox in the Cambridge 
area. This Council, consisting of 
personnel managers from fifteen 
Cambridge firms and D.E.S. officials, 
observed the operations of the 
Cambridge employment office and 
discussed methods of improving 
its job placement ability. 

The Employer Relations Advisory 
Council identified first and foremost 
the ineffectiveness of the Computerized 
Job Bank. Under the Job Bank system, 


Ms. Pineo is a staff assistant for 
the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 
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Cambridge employers have to list job 
vacancies at the Boston Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
Central Bank instead of at the local 
office. The job is then listed on a 
computerized print out with 6,000 
other jobs — sent to all local D.E.S. 
offices in the Boston SMSA. Many 
problems have been encountered 
in keeping the job information on 
Job Bank updated and accurate. 
Because of the administrative 
complexities inherent in the 
Job Bank, many employers have 
refused to list their job vacancies 
with D.E.S. and, as a result, only 
12% of all jobs are listed. Also, 
according to a D.E.S. official, 
70% of the job orders listed 
on Job Bank pay less than 
$2.35 an hour; 30% pay less than 
$2.00 an hour. Because of the 
relatively low quality of jobs listed 
on Job Bank, the type of applicant 
who uses the Job Bank has tended 
to be unskilled, making it difficult 
for the D.E.S. staff to make 
adequate referrals. 
The Employer Relations Advisory 
Council felt that the Job Bank 
should be more localized in its 
service, especially with regard to 
lower paying jobs; people who receive 
low wages cannot afford to be 
mobile; lower paying jobs will only 
be filled by persons whose 
transportation costs are minimal. 
Another obstacle to effective 
D.E.S. placement is the high 
turnover in the professional staff 
due to the Civil Service merit 
system. D.E.S. interviewers, well 
acquainted with both the local labor 
market needs and local employers, 
are often haphazardly transferred 
or promoted to offices in other cities. 
The Employer Relations Advisory 
Council discovered, furthermore, that 
D.E.S. places a low priority on staffing 
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and funding for direct job placement 
activities; over two-thirds of the 
D.E.S. staff is involved in providing 
supportive manpower services for 
veterans, general relief recipients, 
and the disadvantaged — services that 
require much staff time and produce 
relatively few referrals. 

Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts recently invited 
employers from all areas of the 
State to discuss their problems 
and grievances with D.E.S. officials. 
At these hearings, most employers 
focused on the disincentives and 
abuses inherent in the Commonwealth’s 
unemployment insurance system. 
They furthermore attributed the 
job paradox to the level of 
unemployment insurance; the low 
enforcement of elibibility require- 
ments by D.E.S. (enabling people 
to abuse the system); and the 
practice of certain employers to 
use unemployment insurance as 
a fringe benefit. 

Employers felt that the high level 
of unemployment benefits competes 
with lower paying jobs. (In some 
cases, the level of unemployment 
insurance payments is equal to the 
after-tax income of lower paying 
jobs.) They proposed, instead, that 
wage supplements be given to 
employees, providing them with an 
incentive to take the lower paying job. 

Employers also mentioned that 
D.E.S. failed to disqualify many 
workers from collecting unemployment 
benefits. In Massachusetts, to qualify 
for unemployment benefits, a person 
must be able to work, must be 
actively seeking work, and must have 
earned $900. in the previous 12-month 
period. People who are laid off receive 
benefits within three weeks; people 
who voluntarily quit have to wait ten 
weeks. If suitable work is available, 
the unemployment insurance claimant 











must take the job. 

Participants in the A.I.M. forum 
were also very much concerned over 
the method of determining if a 
claimant is actively seeking work, 
the definition of suitable work, and 
“eligibility” in the case of voluntary 
quits. They proposed providing wage 
supplements to workers so that lower 
paying vacancies would get filled; 
requiring unemployment insurance 
claimants to work part-time in 
public service employment; asking 
employers to report the reasons 
why a D.E.S. referral was not hired; 
and reducing the amount of benefits 
for workers who quit voluntarily. 

From the unemployed worker’s 
point of view, the job paradox takes on 
a different meaning. Studies find that 
a large proportion of those collecting 
unemployment had last worked in 
occupations where wages were low 
and prospects for advancement were 
limited — two conditions that 
precipitate chronically high turnover 
rates. And perhaps not coincidentally, 
over two-thirds of the 100 thousand 
job openings that are going unfilled 
in Massachusetts pay low wages and 
are dead-end jobs. 

Up until now, when a job goes 
unfilled, or when a job has a 
chronically high rate of turnover, 
employers tend to blame the worker. 
Some people feel, however, that 
more attention should be paid to 
analyzing and changing — where 
possible — the characteristics of a 
job that is chronically vacant. 

An economic theory that deals 
with “‘dead-end” jobs and the workers 
that must handle them is the concept 
of a dual labor market. The idea is 
that existing in our economy is both 
a primary and a secondary labor market 
Jobs within the primary labor market 
pay higher wages, offer more 
opportunities for advancement, and 
have low turnover rates. Jobs in the 
primary labor market tend to be filled 
with white males between the ages 
of 21 — 55. Less than 10% of the 
unfilled jobs in Massachusetts can be 
classified as within the primary 
labor market. 

Jobs within the secondary labor 
market pay low wages, have limited 
opportunities for advancement, and 
have high rates of turnover. Clearly, 
most of the unfilled jobs which 
constitute the “job paradox” in 
Massachusetts can be classified as 
within the secondary labor market. 

Employers have an unquestionable 
right to demand better service from 
D.E.S.; they also have the responsibility 
to examine those jobs which D.ES. 
has so much difficulty in making 
referralse 
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Ramon Diaz, a psychologist turned 
newspaper editor, sat in his office 
at 17 Brookline Street, a couple 
steps off Central Square, and 
explained his Spanish language 
newspaper and the people he is 
trying to reach. El Faro Mundo 
is one year old, with a circulation 
of over 40,000 readers; Diaz feels 
that he has a big potential audience 
in New England — Spanish-speaking 
people who want news coupled 
with facts on jobs, training programs, 
finances, and getting used to living 
in America. 

Each Saturday, “Beacon of the 
World” (41 Faro Mundo) appears 
as a 16-page tabloid — the work of 
pr-marily a staff of four. Inside the 
publication is Alrededor Del Mundo 
(Around the World), with news and 
datelines from Santiago, Caracus, 
Buenos Aires, Milan, and Washington; 
local news, editorials, a classified, a 
religious column (Meditaciones), 
and a center spread of women’s 
features devoted to fashion and 
cooking (Modas;Cocina). “‘The 
paper was originally owned by a 
Jewish couple,” Diaz said, who 
came to America at age eleven 
from Cuba. “I used to write 
a psychology column about the 
problems that Spanish-speaking 
people face in adjusting to a new 
life here; soon I began staying 
around and editing material. When 
the owners left, I became publisher.” 

As Diaz explains, the Spanish- 
speaking community in Cambridge 
is growing; “of a total population 
of about 4,000, at least 60% are 
from Puerto Rico. Many new- 
comers are semi-skilled and, perhaps, 
speak little English; a number come 
to make money and then return to 
their native country. You do not 
find many professional people 
immigrating here; professionals 
in South America live like kings and 
are greatly respected in their 
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El Faro Mundo 


communities; their wives have 

servants and life is slow and comfortable. 
“In fact, one of the problems that 

Latin people face here is adjusting to 

the pace of life in this country. At home, 

people don’t rush around,” Diaz 

explains; “they just work or 

go to school in the morning; go home 

for lunch and a rest; then go back to 

work. Here you have 30 minutes 

for lunch, and punch a timeclock. 

It’s very difficult to get use to. 

Also, discrimination, of course, is 

very real here. After five years, you 

can apply for citizenship, but people 
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don’t realize that, citizens or not, 
they still have a Spanish accent 

and a Spanish last name, and they still 
are going to run up against barriers. 

I can understand this culture, and 
why people act as they do, so I’m 

not as offended by discrimination. 

I think of all the people you meet, 
many more are ‘good’ than are ‘bad.’ 
But not everyone can understand why 
they are treated as they are. Serving 
in the army is another issue. I served, 
but some people aren’t as sure that 
it’s their duty. 

“On the business-side, you find 
many Spanish-speaking people 
opening grocery stores; everyone 
has to eat; and it’s a relatively 
simple operation. But we’re 
oversaturated with Spanish grocery 
stores, and many businessmen need 
more management skills. The Small 
Business Administration makes money 
available to start businesses, but many 
haved failed because people don’t 
know how to find the best location, 
set up budgets, and manage their 
operations. Because of this problem, 
a number of Spanish businessmen 
are trying to start up a Spanish Chamber 
of Commerce to help educate the 
Spanish businessman. 

“Spanish people usually maintain 
a very close-knit community. I’m 
an American, but inside I’m Spanish. 


I have my food, my music, my 
language, my culture; but I can 
also function as an American, and 
work within the system. I personally 
feel that Spanish people should not 
totally assimilate into the community; 
they should preserve their own 
culture. But if they don’t adjust to 
American ways, they won’t be able 
to get along well here. In some ways, 
though, Boston is a fairly comfortable 
place for Spanish-speaking people; 
there’s a somewhat sizeable community; 
people have prepared the way enough; 
so that it’s possible for newcomers to 
feel at home here. Here they have a 
radio station, their own theater, their 
grocery stores 

And their own newspaper, which 
at the moment, is going through not 
too unusual growing pains. ““We have 
accounts receivable of 30 — 90 days,” 
Diaz explains, “but we have immediate 
expenses such as a payroll to meet.” 
A great many of El Faro Mundo’s 
advertisers are from the main culture; 
“Spanish stores have little money 
for such things.”’ But Diaz feels that 
there is a future for a Spanish- 
language newspaper, particularly if 
attuned to its readers — helping them 
meet their needs and learning where 
to turn for helps 
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Taking A Look At The City Budget 





Mr. LeBlanc, acting director, 
budget-personnel, is a resident of 
Cambridge, and has a background in 
management, accounting, law, and 
education. He is a graduate of 
Suffolk University College of Business 
Administration and attended Suffolk 
Law School, M.I.T. Sloan School 
of Management, Boston University 
Graduate School of Education, and is 
presently a candidate for M.P.A. at 
Northeastern University. He has 
had over six years experience in 
public management and budgeting. 


Many people, today, are concerned 
about municipal finances, and the high 
costs of city government. To get an 
idea of what goes into planning a 
city budget, and what’s in store for 
Cambridge this year, we asked Robert 
LeBlanc, acting director, budget- 
personnel, to write a two-part piece 
on budgeting. In Part I, below, the 
history of municipal budgeting and 
background on Cambridge’s 
budgeting set-up. 


by Robert J. LeBlanc 


In developing a municipal budget, 
there are two prime factors to consider: 
First, in government, unlike in business, 
the amount of anticipated expenditure 
is based on demand for service, NOT 
on the amount of anticipated revenue 
during the fiscal year. Second, as 
was pointed out in a recent study, 

“the present local government system 
forces local leaders to meet today’s 
problems with yesterday’s government: 
in terms of finance, in terms of 
adequate collective response to regional 
problems, the system is not greatly 
different than it was a century ago.” 

Within the 1970's, local government 
faces a severe financial crisis; we find 
both a conflict of demands and numerous 
public officials crying for more revenue 

‘sources and for fiscal stability. 

: As in business, reconciliation or 
chaos depends on the development 

of a budget; but, it’s hard to fully 

appreciate the process of municipal 


budgeting without first understanding 
that budget systems were virtually 


nonexisting in the public sector 

until the turn of this century. The 

developments came first at the 

municipal level and the pressures for 

budgetary reform spread from there 
* to the national government. 

There are two historic dates in the 
development of municipal budgeting 
in the United States. The first is 
1899, when the National Municipal 


League drafted a model municipal 
corporation act. One of the prominent 
features of this model was a proposed 
budget system under the direct 
supervision of the chief executive 
officer. The second date, of even 
more importance, was 1906 which 
marked the establishment of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 
This group undertook immediate 
study and action in budgeting for 
New York City. 

The activities and orientation of 
the New York Bureau were of greatest 
importance in the development of the 
“sood government movement” after 
the turn of the century. Dwight Waldo, 
in his book The Administrative State, 
recognized their achievement when 
he observed that “‘they caught the 
vision that true democracy consists 
in intelligent cooperation between 
citizens and those elected or appointed 
to serve,” a principal which has 
continued today in the development 
of “citizen participation.” 

In this approach to reform, the 
budget was conceived as a major 
weapon for instilling responsibility 
into government. The growth of the 
budget system was hampered in 
cities by the relatively inadequate 
executive powers possessed by mayors; 
traditionally, fiscal control rested with 
the city council. Therefore, the 
adoption of the budget system required 
a reorganization of city government 
and a redistribution of authority. 
Budget reform and government 
reorganization usually went hand in 
hand with efforts to improve the 
financial practices of cities — a 
characteristic feature of the city 
manager movement. In fact, the 
same pressures for reform that 
introduced city managers into a 
number of cities after 1910 were 
instrumental in getting the adoption 
of the budget system in other 
municipalities, a system authorized 
by law in Massachusetts in 1938. 

Thus municipal budget reform 
developed in the first quarter of 


this century and accelerated with 

the pressure of the depression, and 

government reform during the 

thirties. The crucial element of 

support which led to the adoption of 

the budget system was pressure from 

the business community. Businessmen, 

who before 1900 had been largely 

indifferent to the state of governmental 

affairs, now became seriously concerned, 

a direct product of an increase in tax 

burdens. The way to reduce those 

burdens was to install a budget system 

to economize and reduce governmental 

expenditures. The slogan “more 

business in government” probably 

did more for budgetory reform 

than the agitation of the reformers 

against “invisible government.” 

Thus the “friends of budgeting” 

were two divergent groups: the 

reformers, who wanted to make 

governmental institutions more 

responsible and responsive, and 

organized taxpayer groups, who were 

promoting retrenchment in expendi- 

ture and reduction in taxation. 
Contrary to popular belief, the 

City of Cambridge has undergone 

the same pressures and developed 

in the same manner as cities through- 

out the nation. With the adoption and 

execution of Plan E — City Manager 

government, the Budget-Personnel 

Department was created by ordinance 

to provide the chief executive with a 

financial management capability. 

With Frank McCall as the first director, 

a completely new budget system was 

developed which stands today as one 

of the most comprehensive line-item 

budgets in the Commonwealth. This 

budget format, employed by ninety- 

four percent (94%) of American 

cities, is established in this state by 

a provision of Chapter 44 of the 

General Laws commonly referred 

to as the Municipal Finance Act. 
Under the provision of this law, 

the annual budget must be classified 

(Continued on page 30) 
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In CAMBRIDGE, It’s 


EMF 


ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
and 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 


110-120 Brookline St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 


METROPOLITAN PIPE 
AND SUPPLY 


303 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02142 


492-6400 


PLUMBING, HEATING, 
AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 








SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL 


16 Garden Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 = 
Area Code 617 547 - 4800 










See Us For Any Occasion 


Wedding Receptions 
Conventions 
Business Meetings 
Testimonials 
Banquets 
Private Dances 


Facilities For 5 To 500 Persons 













WALBISCO we 
Confectionery Division 
810 Main Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139 





Budget — continued from page 29. 


and designated “‘so as to show separately 


with respect to each officer, department, 


or undertaking for which an appropria- 
tion is recommended: 

1. Ordinary maintenance, which 
shall also include debt and interest 
charges matured and maturing during 
the year, and shall be subdivided as 
follows: 

a. Salaries and wages of officers, 
officials, and employees other than 
laborers or persons performing the 
duties of laborers; and 

b. Ordinary maintenance not 
included under (a); and 

2. Proposed expenditures for 
other than ordinary maintenance, 
including additional equipment, the 
estimated cost of which exceeds one 
thousand dollars. 

These provisions identify 
requirements, but do not preclude 
the adoption of other classifications. 
Cambridge’s budgetory format 
identifies more specific appropriation 
areas, a practice which provides a 
base for performance — program 
budgeting for the internal administration 
of financial affairs. 

Normally, the municipal budget 
establishes appropriation limits for 
a twelve month calender-year cycle; 
it is presented by the City Manager to 
the City Council within forty-five 
(45) days after the annual organization 
of the city government. (For this 
budget, this will mean on or before 
February 14, 1973.) The city council 
may by majority vote, make 
appropriations for the purposes 
recommended by the City Manager; 
it may also either reduce or reject any 
amount recommended. The City 
Council cannot, except on recommend- 
ation of the City Manager, increase 
any amount in or the total of the budget 
and cannot authorize an appropriation 
for an item not included in the 
budget as submitted. The City Council 
is allowed forty-five (45) days to 
take action which,in our case, means 
on or before March 31, 1973. These 
time provisions, however, will be 
altered under a new fiscal cycle 
law discussed below. 

Budget preparation this year 
entails a careful study of needs due 
to the City Manager’s determination 
to instill fiscal stability, and the fact 
that this budget submission will provide 
apprapriations for an eighteen (18) 
month period beginning January 1, 
1973 and ending June 30, 1974. This 
requirement has been imposed by 
Chapter 776 of the Acts of 1971 
and is intended to change the budget 
cycle from a calender basis to a 
July — June fiscal year consistent 


with both the Federal and State 
governments (this change effective 
July 1, 1974). Therefore, we are 
embarking on a new budget 
authorization formula effected 

by an eighteen (18) month 
transitional year budget appropriation. 

If the fiscal year of counties, 
cities, and towns coincides with 
Federal and State systems, there 
will be more opportunity to plan and 
execute municipal expenditures and 
programs, especially with regard to 
revenue sharing. The new procedure 
will also allow more time to develop 
and consider the budget; it will, 
furthermore, discipline appropriation- 
making according to anticipated 
revenues; appropriations will then be 
made and the tax rate established 
prior to the execution of the actual 
budget. In addition, we could expect 
a direct cost benefit by estimating 
the need for Tax Anticipation Notes 
(this, by the provision in the law 
allowing for coliection of taxes in 
November and April on a 
proportional basis). 

The cost benefit in this one 
instance can be easily determined 
considering that interest on these 
notes for 1971 and 1972 has been 
($172,154.00) and ($233,892.23) 
respectively or ($0.56) and ($0.76) 
on the tax rate of each year. 

There are these advantages and 
the potential for adopting more 
business-like practices, but the 
preparation of an unusual eighteen 
month budget requires more 
detailed consideration of anticipated 
needs to eliminate unnecessary 
financial burdens. 

In his first official communication 
following his confirmation, the City 
Manager emphasized his determination 
to “recognize our responsibility to 
keep the cost of government within 
the means of our citizens to pay.” 

He alerted the City Council at that 

time to “look at the very structure 

of the city government” and to 
“constantly evaluate the validity of 

each position with a view of increasing 
efficiency and performance.’ Because 
of the genuine and legitimate concern 

of business and other taxpayers ( reminis- 
cent of the type of pressure which 
created reform and budget systems in 
the first half of this century), the City 
Manager called on the City Council 

and every Department Head “‘to 

consider each tax dollar not merely 

as an expenditure, but as an investment — 
a commitment to quality and excellence 
in government.” 

Accordingly, in preparing this new, 
crucial budget, the Department of 
Budget-Personnel has established 
certain guidelines, asking each 
department to identify via both 


the budget forms and the accompanying 
Detail Analysis Forms, expenditures 
and requested authorization by division 
or function. We anticipate that by 
clear, concise identification of 

existing financial obligations, we will 

be better able to make responsible 
adjustments and offer our taxpayers 
insight into the operation of city 
government. 

This approach toward performance 
budgeting, one based on functions, 
activities, and projects, not people 
employed or things bought, will 
hopefully assure that purchases are 
no longer counted or classified solely 
by item, but are organized and aggregated 
according to the activities they serve. 
In a performance oriented classification 
expenditure, data is reorganized to 
assist, rather than to confuse and 
detract from, basic management 
responsibilities. Our goal, both in 
the preparation of this budget and 
increasing the impact of financial 
administration and management 
capability, is to identify the purpose 
and objective for which funds are 
required, the costs of the programs 
proposed for achieving those 
objectives, and quantitative data 
measuring the accomplishments 
and work performed under each 
program. 

The big question is how we can 
take advantage of this new eighteen 
month (18) budget cycle to tighten 
up and improve departmental efficiency 
and performance. We recognize the 
need to consolidate programs, improve 
manpower capability, and plan more 
comprehensively. We want to abate 
the continual increase in our city’s 
tax rate — a goal which must be achieved 
if we are to achieve economic 
development and improve the general 
quality of life in our city. 

While this is a popular and basic 
goal, its achievement is possible only 
with a commitment to responsibility 
in government affairs. We need the 
commitment by public officials and 
citizens, and the continued and 
dedicated support of the business 
community. The time has come when 
those crusading virtues of the late 
1920’s and 1930’s must be reborn and 
once again be committed to 
performance oriented government. 

Mr. Corcoran has made it clear both 
in words and actions that this is the 
hallmark of his administration. 

The business community, through its 
Chamber of Commerce, has indicated 
its support of this commitment. 
Through continued cooperation, 
much can be achievede 
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property management 
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New Englands Leading Professional 


Apartment Management Compony 


18 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE,02138 / 547-1460 
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we gon* 
want ALL 
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JUST YOURS! 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


FRANK A, DiCARLO 


234 BROADWAY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02139 (617) 868-4800 


LIBBY’S LIQUOR MKT. INC. 


WHY TRAVEL? WISE BUYERS BUY HERE! 


IMPORTED & DOMESTIC. 
Wines - Liquors - Beer 
— SELF SERVICE — 
COLLECTORS ITEMS 
—GCIFT DEPT.— 


WINE CONSULTANTS 
575 MASS. AVE. CENTRAL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Phone 354-3678 





For Members Only 


Have you looked into the new 
low-cost Group Insurance Plan | 
offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce? Give us a call at | 
876-4100, or 876-4101 | 


The Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce 
69 Rogers Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 














HARVARD SQUARE 
OPPOSITE THE COOP 


“GOOD FOOD AND DRINK” 


491-4733 


M & M BUSINESS SERVICE 


991 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


M. T. S. T. TYPING 


Typing ¢ Photo Copying 


Mailing ¢ Duplicating 
Accounting * Mimeographing 


¢ Payrolls 


Bookkeeping — 





“they 1s us” 


Robert A. Jones 
Vice-President 
The Niles Company, Inc. 





Some of you might remember the 
Pogo cartoon strip of a couple of 
years ago when Pogo went out in 
search of the enemy only to return 
and state, “I found the enemy, and 
they is us.” 

How many times have you seen 
that to be true? Either we defeat 
ourselves because we try too hard, 
or we defeat ourselves because we 
don’t try hard enough. 

That’s about where the Chamber 
is at the moment. Those of us who 
are involved on the Task Forces 
and Committees of the Cambridge 
Chamber sometimes find ourselves 
so involved that we lose the 
perspective we should have. But 
this over involvement is because 
there are too few of us. 

Those who are not involved 
easily point the finger with comments 
like, ‘“‘the Chamber hasn’t done 
anything about anything, so why 
should I join?” 

There is no way that the Cambridge 
Chamber can ever do the complete 
job if the “us” don’t stop saying “they” 
when it comes to doing something 
in Cambridge. We businessmen can 
very easily be our own worst enemy 
unless we work together to improve 
Cambridge and thereby improve “us.” 
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How higher interest can help pay 
for your kids’ higher education. 


An Important Education in Savings: 


Most families need to start saving as 
much as they can, as soon as they can, 
for their childrens’ education. At Harvard 
Trust the Target Date Account makes it 
easier to save a little more than you 
normally would and your money earns a 
high interest rate with highest yielding 
continuous compounding right up to 
the date you need it. We GUARANTEE 
you 5% % per annum on your initial 
deposit and future deposits of as little as 
$25 a month (only $6 a week). 





tA . 
Monthly Payments In Six Years In Eight Years Here's How it Works — ‘ 
for Six Years You Deposit You Get Suppose in eight years, you'll need about $2400 or 
$50 $3600 $4800 more to get a child started in college. You deposit 
oes alfa Or cob just $25 a month for six years. Then you simply 
$200 $14,400 $19200 leave your money in your account for the next 
two years. 





You are GUARANTEED the full 5%4% per annum 
on all your deposits and with continuous com- 
pounding that adds up to an actual return of 6% 
per annum. For the $1800 you’ve deposited over a 
six year period, you get back over $2400 at the end 
of your eight year plan. 


Stop in for more information or mail coupon — 


(_] Enclosed is $ _____ to open a Blue Chip 
Premium Target Date Account. 


[_] Individual__ : J : fe. 
[_] Joint With___— Se a Pe cee ee 


Bin trust F And don’t forget that at Harvard Trust a Blue Chip 
Me TUSt Ol ae aes 


Premium Target Date Account entitles you toa 
Service Charge Free Personal Checking Account. 
Additionally, automatic transfers may be made 
from your checking account to your Target Date 
Account. Take advantage of this bonus— it will be 
a great help to you in reaching your target. 


Street Address eS —— 





ery wee ee ee State = ee Zip as 


[_] Also send me applications so that I may open 
accounts for the education of other children. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 
P.O. Box 300-S * Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
Offices in Cambridge, Belmont, Arlington, Lexington, 
Concord and Littleton 


Note: All funds must remain on deposit for the duration of the 
Plan. However, Premium Target Date Accounts are assignable 
for Harvard Trust loans in accordance with Federal Reserve 
Regulations. 
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And safe. 


The holidays are one of the worst times of year for 
— traffic mishaps. To keep your holidays safe, be sure 

that you — 

1. Give yourself plenty of time to go to and from loca- 

tions, and adjust your speed to traffic and weather 

conditions. 

2. Never drive after drinking. 

3. Watch out for pedestrians. 

4. Use seat belts. 


To all of our many friends and customers, our best wishes for 
a happy and safe holiday season and New Year. 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


© 675 Massachusetts Avenue © 777 Cambridge Street 
© 340 Huron Avenue 
AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY COMPANY 
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something big, like a road, or a bridge, 
or a building, we think Wo]U ms) a(e)0] (0) 
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A big part of our business at Curtin Insurance is working with you to get 
the bond you need. We’ve been providing this kind of support to con- 
tractors for years; not to mention our protective on-site risk prevention 
programs to guard you against costly mishaps. 


So if you’re planning to build something big. .. take a little time and talk to 
the Curtin Insurance people. 


More contractors do business with Curtin Insurance than any other agency. 
There’s gotta be a reason. 
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4 THE - -> 
FRANCIS H. 
CURTIN INSURANCE a 


h AGENCY, INC. (617) 492 - 4900 
701 Concord Avenue - Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


THE ONLY THING WE DON’T WRITE IS FICTION 





In the early 1960's, Joseph Frissora helped build sales and earnings into 


launched Space & Tactical Systems, a dramatic success story. 
‘Inc., in Bedford. By 1969, Mr. Frissora and his team 
With $3,000 from County Bank — and achieved such prominence, they re- 
alotofimagination—they bid forspace ceived an offer that led to the com- 
systems contracts for some very spe- pany’s acquisition by Corning Glass 
cialized and sophisticated electronic Works, of which it is now a subsidiary. 
components. Their circuitry for high- The working relationship with County 
density packaging in modules led to Bank has continued. Because the 
the development of advanced micro- Personal Bankers at County have the 
electronic techniques, continuing interest in 


now applica- H G T the local business 
ble to the com- ow pace e aC community 
mercial trade, t t == eipobilay= 
such as heart To Miliil- Compu ers resources of 
pacers and a th | the Shawmut 
computers. OG e Groun : Association — to 

And their increas- keep pace with any 
ing scope and volume led them back growth situation. Talk to your Personal 


to their Personal Bankers at County. #} Banker at County. And get your busi- 
The result of this working relationship vg "iy mess into orbit. sy 
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How many 
sides of a 
story does the 


Cambridge 
Chronicle 


report? 


How many are 
there? 


Take, for instance, the 
Chronicle's coverage of 
Cambridge's drug problem. In a 
series of three articles, we put the 
problem in perspective — the view 
from the street, the view from 
medical authorities and the view 
from the police. 


Or take the Chronicle's 


reporting of the Willow Street 
Housing project, which began as a 
dream and 
nightmare. 


turned into a 





As far as the Chronicle is 
concerned this is the only way to 
report such stories. Deeply, 
thoroughly, meaningfully. 
Because the Chronicle strongly 
feels that only through a 
knowledge of all the elements 
bearing on an issue can its readers 
make intelligent decisions. 


Cambridge 
Chronicle 


614 Mass. Ave. 
868-6030 


Cambridge 
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Where in the world is Badger? 


Everywhere. 


What in the world does Badger do? 


Engineers and builds chemical and petroleum plants throughout the world. 
Badger has handled $3 billion worth of engineering and construction in the 
last 19 years. 


Why in the world is Badger’s headquarters 
in Cambridge? 


The high quality of engineering talent available .. . proximity to leading 
educational institutions active in developing pertinent new technologies 
... and strong ties to an area where company origins are deeply rooted. 
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Offices in Cambridge, London, The Hague, Tokyo and other principal cities throughout the world. 
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The Proposition, Boston’s long- 
running improvised revue, celebrated 
its fifth birthday on February 1. 
Conceived and directed by Allan 
Albert, The Proposition is an unusual 
game between actors and audience — 
with the audience calling the shots 
in the form of suggestions. The 
combination of spontaneity and 
nervous energy has met with wide- 
spread success; at the beginning of 
its sixth year, the show has passed 
the 1,700 performance mark in a 
converted bakery in Cambridge. 

Performances are Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays at 8:00 p.m. 
and 10:00 p.m. 

The Proposition Cabaret performs 
on Wednesdays, at Legal Sea Foods, 
at 9:00 p.m. 

The Proposition Plays for Children, 
a new program of entertainment, 
will be performed every Saturday 
at 2:00 p.m. 

The Proposition Circus, one 
of the most widely acclaimed 
children’s shows in the area, will 
continue every Sunday at 2:00 p.m. 
Tickets for the children’s shows 
are $1.50 for children and $3.00 
for adults (adults may not attend 
children’s performances unless 
accompanied by a child). 

For additional information 
on any of the above shows, call 
876 - 0088. 


The Hub Theatre Centre will present 
The Chairs, by Inesko, from February 
15 until March 17. Performances are: 
Thursday and Friday nights, 8:30 p.m.; 
and Saturday night, 7:30 p.m. and 
9:30 p.m. Admission: Thursdays and 
Fridays, adults, $3.00; students with 
I.D.s, $2.50; Saturdays, adults, $3.50; 
students with I.D.s, $3.00; Senior 
Citizens, $2.00 — all performances. 

The theater is near Government 
Center at 131 Cambridge Street. For 
reservations, call HTC at 227 - 3532. 


Cambridge Forum, a series of open 
discussions sponsored by the Social 
Responsibility Committee of the 
First Parish in Cambridge, has chosen 
Communication ..... In The Electronic 
Age as its overall theme for its 
mid-winter sessions. 

Topics of discussions include: 
Media in Cambridge — A Symposium: 
Bernadine Cassell, CAMBRIDGE; 
Deane Lord, Harvard; Paul Teague, 
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CAMBRIDGE CHRONICLE; and a 
representative from WCAS, Cambridge 
Radio; on February 14; Alternative 
Cinema; Standish D. Lawder; on 
February 21, this forum will be held 
in the Screening Room, Hunt Hall, 
Harvard Yard; Children’s Television: 
Lessons from Sesame Street; Gerald 
S. Lesser, Harvard; on February 28; 
Computer Communication Systems 
and Society; Robert Fano, Ford 
Professor of Engineering, M.I.T.; 

on March 7; and The Electronic 
University, Carroll Bowen, Center 
for Advanced Engineering Studies, 
M.I.T.; on March 14. 

All discussions take place at 
8:00 p.m., are open to the public, 
and are at the First Parish in 
Cambridge, 3 Church Street, 
Harvard Square — unless otherwise 
indicated. 

WGBH - FM (89.6) broadcasts 
each forum the following night, 
Thursday, from 10:00 p.m. until 
11:30 p.m. 


The Cambridge YWCA presents 
Vietnamese women scholars and an 
American woman journalist in a 
special lecture series on Vietnamese 
Women, on three successive Tuesdays, 
February 13, 20, and 27, at 1:00 p.m. 

The fee for the entire series is 
$5.00 ($2.00 per lecture). Students’ 
fee is $1.00 per lecture. All 
discussions take place at the “Y,” 

7 Temple Street, Cambridge. For 
further information, call 491 - 6050. 


The Cambridge Art Association, 23 
Garden Street, is sponsoring a variety of 
exhibits and art shows during the 
remainder of the winter months. Among 
these displays: 

The Rental Show (all types of media) 
begins on February 17 and continues 
through February 28. 

CAA Member’s Show will be at the 
Art Association of Newport on March 
3 through April 1. 

On March 3 through March 14, there 
will be a Fantasy Exhibition on all 
media on display at the CAA. 

Hours: Sunday, 2:00 p.m. to 
6:00 p.m.; Tuesday — Saturday, 10:30 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; closed on Monday. 

For further information, contact the 
CAA at 876 - 0246. 


M.I.T.’s Creative Photography 
Gallery, 120 Massachusetts Avenue, 
will have an exhibition of Photographs 
by Manuel Bravo on display from 





Ransom of Hector, Greek pottery, 510 — 


500 B.C., on display at the Fogg Art 
Museum, Harvard University. 





February 12 through March 9. The 
Gallery is open daily from 10:00 a.m. 
until 6:00 p.m.; admission, free. 


An Exhibition of Works by Friedrich 
St. Florian, a Fellow at M.I.T.’s 
Center for Advanced Visual Studies, 
will be on display at M.I.T.’s Hayden 
Gallery on February 16 through 
March 10. 

Photographs by Gregory Smith 
will be at the Hayden from February 
28 until March 15. 

The Gallery is always open and 
the public is invited free of charge. 


Island Pictures and other drawings 
by Eben can be seen throughout the 
month of February at the Paul 
Schuster Art Gallery, 134 Mt. Auburn 
Street, Cambridge. 


The Gentle Perspective, polacolor 
images by Judy Todd, will be on 
exhibit at the Polaroid Gallery, 549 
Technology Square, Cambridge, during 


‘the month of February. 


During the weeks of Saturday, April 
14 through Monday, April 23, the Inman 
Square Spring Festival will take place. 


f 





The Festival will include exhibitions 
of both professional and amateur artists, 
craft demonstrations, musical concerts, 
puppet shows, ethnic meals, dances, and 
various other entertainment. Art anda 
festive atmosphere will be brought to the 
streets, organized and conducted 


primarily by the people of Inman Square. 


Off the Square Gallery, 52 Boylston 
Street, will be sponsoring a “group 
show”’ of gallery artists’ works during 
the month of March. 


A graphic show of watercolors by 
Jankowski will be on display at the 
Dickelman Gallery during the month 
of March. This one - man show may be 
seen between the hours of 10:00 a.m. 
and 5:30 p.m. on Tuesdays through 
Saturdays. 


The Busch - Reisinger Museum (Kirk- 
land Street) and the Institute of 
Contemporary Art will co - sponsor an 
exhibit composed of selections from the 
Edith Gregor Halpert Collection during 
the month of February through March 3. 


The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, will be sponsoring numerous 
exhibitions during the remainder of 


(Continued on page 6) 
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the winter months. Among these exhibits: 
The Frederick M. Watkins Collection 
will be exhibited from January 31 
through March 14. This exhibit contains 
many objects (European coins and medals, 
a Mayan figurine; and Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman pieces) of startling quality 
and beauty. 
Beginning on February 9 through 
March 11 will be an exhibition of a 
set of unknown drawings — Jngres’s 
Sculptural Style. 
Mountains of the Mind, rockscapes 
and landscapes from the collections of 
C. C. Wang will be on display from 
March 8 through April 15. 


The Fogg Art Museum, 23 Quincy 
Street, is open to the public free of 
charge, Monday through Saturday, 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 
2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


The Museum of Science, Science 
Park, has numerous new exhibits on 
display during the up - coming months. 
Among these new exhibits: 


Electric Energy — Thirty - component 
exhibit which includes graphics, models, 
photos, and working devices covering 
such topics as principles of electricity, 
the environment and electric energy, 
and nuclear energy. This exhibit is 
sponsored by six New England electric 
companies. 

The Human Foot — Triple - component 
exhibit which includes: a fade - dissolve 
unit showing bones, muscles, and 
ligaments; demonstration model on 
strong and weak arches; and audio - 
visual unit with filmed sequence on 
foot movement. This exhibit is courtesy 
of the National Foot Health Council. 

Kyoto Magnet — Kyoto, Japan, 
Boston’s sister city, has given the 
Museum a giant magnet in exchange 
for a replica of the Museum’s sand - 
pattern pendulum. This magnet has 
a magnetic field surface 1,000 times 
stronger than the natural magnetic 
field of the earth in Boston. Education 
staff members conduct demonstrations 
(call ahead for times). 


The Charles Hayden Planetarium, 
part of the Museum of Science, offers 
daily and Friday night shows ($ .50 
above the Museum admission). 
Programs include: 

Wonders of the Universe — An 
astronomical potpourri of fascinating 
facts about our Universe, the Sun, 
galaxies, white dwarfs, etc. The show 
continues through Sunday, March 18. 

Stars of Spring — (Tuesday, March 
20 — Monday, March 26) — Features 
stars, constellations, and celestial 
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Aphrodite with Dove, Greek bronze, on 
display at the Fogg Art Museum. 


events of the season. 

Skylab — (Beginning Tuesday, 
March 27, and continuing through 
June 10) — Discusses goals set for 
NASA’s manned space laboratory and 
explains how scientists expect to gain 
additional information about the Sun, 
Earth, and Man himself. 


As April, 1973, is Earth Month, the 
Museum offers numerous short films on 
ecology and the-environment. Call the 
Museum for times. 





In conjunction with Earth Month, on 
Saturday, April 28, the Museum offers 
an entire day devoted to activities inside 
and outside the Museum explaining and 
enabling us to learn more about the 
Earth. 


The Museum is open: Monday — 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; 
Friday night until 10:00 p.m.; Sunday, 
11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admission: 
$2.00 for adults; $1.00 for ages 
5 — 16; half - price Friday nights; 
Senior Citizens, half - price at all times 
with identification. Location: easily 
accessible by M.B.T.A. Lechmere Line 
(Green Line); parking, nominal rates@ 
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Business 


Dr. Riccardo Giacconi, executive 
vice-president, American Science & 
Engineering, Cambridge, recently 
received NASA’s Distinguished Public 
Service Medal “for distinguished 
service in space research ..... for 
opening the field of x-ray astronomy, 
and as the original discoverer of 
cosmic x-rays from outside the 
solar system.” 

Last year, Dr. Giacconi received 
NASA’s Medal for Exceptional 
Scientific Achievement, as Principal 
Investigator for UHURU — a small 
Astronomy Satellite designed for 
comprehensive x-ray astronomy 
research. 


Charles J. Sheehan has been 
appointed director of the Industrial 
Liaison Office at M.I.T., succeeding 
Jack W. Christenson, who is the newly- 
elected secretary of M.LLT. Development 
Foundation, Inc. 


Comstock & Wescott, Inc., has been 
awarded contracts from the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories and 
the U.S. Army Natick Laboratories 
totalling over $200,000. For A.F.C.R.L., 
they will develop a “‘rocket-borne 
double spectrophotometer”’ — a device 
for measuring extreme solar ultraviolet 
radiation at high altitudes. For U.S. 
-Army Natick Laboratories, C.&W. will 
design, develop, and test a ‘‘Sole and 
Heel Traction Measuring Device.” 


The Badger Company, Cambridge, has 
been awarded a contract by Mobil Oil 
Corporation’s German unit, Mobil Oil 
A.G., in Deutschland to build a 
160,000 barrel-a-day refinery. 

The facility, which is scheduled to 
be completed in mid-1975, will make use 
of “complete pollution control systems.” 


Logan Clarke, Jr., president, The 
County Bank N.A., Cambridge, recently 
announced the promotion of Vincent 
J. Ragucci to vice-president, Edward P. 
Orsi to assistant cashier, and Jeffrey B. 
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Milburn to loan officer. 

Mr. Ragucci is a graduate of the 
National Mortgage School at Ohio 
State University, and has been in charge 
of the bank’s real estate department 
since 1968. 

Mr. Orsi attended Boston College 
and the American School of Banking, 
and has been associated with the 
financial control division of the bank 
since 1968. 

Mr. Milburn entered the bank as a 
management trainee, and holds an 
Associates Degree from Mitchell 
College and a degree in economics 
from Denver University. His new 
assignment will be in the commercial 
loan area of the bank. 


Charles River Academy, Cambridge, 
was recently admitted to the National 
Association of Private Schools for 
Exceptional Children. Charles River 
Academy, located at 5 Clinton Street, 
is an interurban school for adolescent 
boys with learning problems. The 
Association, based at Gables Academy 
in Miami, Florida, was recently created 
to establish and maintain standards 
for providing quality services for 
exceptional children. 


Donald P. Noyes, president of 
Cambridge Savings Bank announces 
the election of John P. Derby of Concord 
as senior vice-president and trustee of 
the bank. Derby joined C.S.B. in 1946, 
was elected treasurer in 1965, and vice- 
president and treasurer in 1970. He will 
continue his duties as treasurer, as well 
as senior vice-president and trustee. 


Clifton E. Collier was elected 
assistant vice-president. Newly elected 
assistant treasurers are Kevin Fitzgerald, 
Ralph E. Tucker, Jr., and Richard F. 
Walsh. Evelyn R. Burr was elected 
personnel officer and Ellen M. Ackers, 
administrative officer. 


Melvin L. Fraiman of Belmont was 
elected as a trustee. 

Eight new corporators were elected 
at the annual meeting: Lotte Bailyn of 


Belmont; Edward C. Chase of Cambridge; 
John P. Derby of Concord; Martha 
Lawrence of Cambridge; Andrew Leighton 
of Cambridge; Arthur C. Parris of 
Cambridge; William L. Patton of Concord; 
and Sally von Henneberg of Cambridge. 


William Howard, former head of the 
grocery division, Star Market Company, 
has been appointed manager of real 
estate development for Star. 

His appointment is to a newly- 
created position, part of Star Market’s 
program for continuing expansion in 
New England. 


Cambridge Trust Company has 
announced the appointment of Henry 
H. Shea as vice-president and Paul M. 
Fowler as assistant auditor. 


Three Cambridge firms have been 
honored by Jndustrial Research 
magazine for 1972. The publication 
selects the 100 most significant new 
products developed each year from 
some 1,000 entries submitted by 
industries throughout the country. 

Cambridge companies honored 
and their winning entries follow: 

Arthur D. Little, Inc. — Floating 
zone fiber drawing process: uses 
a high power laser focused on a rod 
of material from which a single 
crystal fiber is to be drawn. The 
laser eliminates the conventional 
crucible, one of the principal sources 
of contamination. 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Sensory Aids Evaluation 
and Development Center — Braillemboss: 
converts typewriter or teletype inputs 
into braille printing with a computer. 
This process eliminates time-consuming 
and expensive hand methods of 
preparing braille pages and opens the 
world of printed material to the blind. 

National Research Corporation — 
E-A-R plugs: custom fit in the ear 
to protect against dangerous high- 


frequency sounds without interfering 


with normal conversation. The gentle 
pressure of the expanded foam provides 





ll-day comfort and safety for wearers. 


David T. Sargent, C. Stanley Cross, 
ind Michael Lay have been elected to 
lew positions with the Harvard Trust 
Jompany. 

Sargent has been named assistant 
tust officer; Cross has been appointed 
ice-president and manager of the 
ank’s Harvard Square branch office; 
ind Lay has been manager, depositor 
ervice operations. 


Harvard Trust Company reports 
32,342,084. in net income, an 
ncrease of 8.7% for the year 1972. 
er share earnings, on the 440,000 
hares outstanding, rose to $5.32 
tom $4.90 for Net Income and to 
5.30 from $4.87 for Income 
sefore Security Gains and Losses. 

At year end, total assets were 
1242 862,543. compared to 
226,246,226. a year earlier. Total 
leposits exceeded the $200 million 
nark on December 31, 1972, standing 
it $205 552,082. compared to 
188,958,160. on December 31,1971. 


Ernest F. Stockwell, Jr. was elected 
resident and chief executive officer 
if the Harvard Trust Company by the 
ard of directors. Don S. Greer, 
hairman of the board, continues 


until his retirement on March 31, 
1973: 

The directors also named Samuel 
Fogler executive vice-president and 
treasurer. He will continue to be 
responsible for all planning and 
purchasing activities and will head 
up the treasurer’s office including 
the comptrollers, audit, protection, 
and security departments. 

Three officers were made senior 
vice-presidents. They are: Henry 
C. Riley, Theodore F. Cook, and 
William H. Possiel. 

Riley, also elected secretary, will 
be in charge of the newly formed 
marketing division. Both Cook and 
Possiel will continue as division heads 
in their respective groups, central 
services and credit administration. 

Greer, Stockwell, Fogler, Riley, 
Cook, and Possiel will be members of 
a six-man senior management policy 
committee, to deal with all aspects 
of the bank’s activities. 

Stockwell came to the Harvard 
Trust in 1971 after 25 years with 
the First National Bank of Boston. 
He is a graduate of Phillips Andover 
Academy, Yale University, and Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers 
University. 

Mr. Stockwell is a trustee of Lesley 
College and University Hospital, 
Boston, a member of the corporation 


The board of directors of Harvard 
Trust Company elected the following 
men to new posts and to its Senior 
Management Policy Committee. 
Standing, L. to R., Senior Vice- 
Presidents William H. Possiel 

(Credit Administration), Henry C. 
Riley (Marketing Division) and 
secretary, and Theodore F. Cook 
(Central Services). Seated L. to R., 
Don S. Greer, chairman of the 

board, Ernest F. Stockwell, Jr., 
president and chief executive 

officer, and Samuel Fogler, executive 
vice-president and treasurer. 





of Mt. Auburn Hospital, Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center, and the 
Cambridge Y.M.C.A. His directorships 
include Cambridge Gas Company, 
Wang Laboratories, and the Cambridge 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Fogler joined the bank in 1962, 
elected vice-president (1964), and 
executive vice-president and director 
(1969). He is a graduate of Siena 
College (Loudonville, New York) 

BA, Cum Laude, St. John’s 
University Law School (Brooklyn, 
New York), Doctor Juris (Cum 
Laude), New York University, 
MBA, and was admitted to the 
New York Bare 
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The Scene 


The Cambridge Black Community, 
Cambridge Public Library, and 
Cambridge Civic Unity Committee 
will present four programs to 
celebrate Black History Week, 
February 11 to 17. 

A panel discussion on ““The 60’s 
and Future Directions” will lead off 
the week on Tuesday, February 13, 
at 8:00 p.m., at Tobin School, 

Vassal Lane at Standish Street. 

Moderator will be Professor 
William Swan of the Afro-American 
Department at Brandeis. Panel 
members will include Luix Ogilbea 
of the Christian Science Monitor, 
and Alflorence Cheatham, Cambridge 
School Superintendent. An area 
minister and political figure will 
round out the group. 

Professor Frank Snowden of 
Howard University, a Harvard 
University graduate, will discuss 
“Blacks In Antiquity” in a slide- 
lecture presentation. This program 
will be held on Wednesday, 

February 14, at 8:00 p.m. at the 
Martin Luther King School, 100 
Putnam Avenue, Cambridge. 
Chairman of the classics department, 
he is the author of Blacks in 
Antiquity and Ethiopians In The 
Greco-Roman Experience. 

On Thursday, February 15, 
there will be “Gospel Night” at 
the Cambridge Public Library, 449 
Broadway, Cambridge. Professor 
Hubert Walters of Harvard University 
will explain gospel music and introduce 
the New World Gospel Choir, Mrs. 
Kitty Rippy, and St. Paul’s African 
Methodist New Temple Singers 
in Cambridge. 

Cambridge high school students 
will close out the week with a play 
written and directed by Playwright 
Vincent Terrill at the King School, 
on Friday, Februrary 16, at 8:00 p.m. 

For a look at Black Inventors, the 
Aristo Club of Boston and Psi Omega 
will set up displays at the library, 
449 Broadway. 

All these programs are free and were 
made possible through Model Cities. 


Business, industry, education, 
and government leaders are getting 
together this winter to begin an 
association that will work on 
improving the environment for all 
those living and working in Cambridge. 

The group is called the Beautify 
Cambridge Association, jointly 
sponsored by the Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce and Cambridge Rotary, 
and is planned as a permanent 
organization to work with residents 
and Cambridge workers on programs 
for cleaning and beautifying the 
City. 

Official kick-off date for the 
Association is Saturday, April 28, 





national Keep America Beautiful 
Day, and plans are being made for a 
mammoth campaign to recruit 
support from all segments of the 
City for a city-wide project on 
that day. 
“We want to make Cambridge 
a cleaner, healthier, and safer place 
to live and work,” says John M. 
Dry of United-Carr Division, TRW, 
Inc., Cambridge, chairman of the 
Beautify Cambridge Association. 
“A pleasant environment is essential 
for our well-being and reflects 
the pride of those in the City. It 
is paramount that all who live and 
work here do their part to contribute 
to the betterment of our community 
which is internationally recognized 
as a historic and educational center.” 
For further information on 
Beautifying Cambridge, or to 
participate in the program, call 
Steve Stearns, manager of the Hotel 
Sonesta, Cambridge (491 - 3600). 


For the aged or handicapped 
Cambridge resident or worker, a 
high curb or a stairway can make the 
difference between whether he can 
enter a building and go about his 
business — or must just go away. 

Just recently, The Easter Seal 
Society produced a booklet called 
Wheeling Through Boston — a survey 
of the city — hotels, businesses, 
restaurants, public halls, churches ... — 
indicating their accessibility to aged 
people or those in wheelchairs or 
otherwise handicapped. 

M.I.T.’s Alpha Chi Chapter of 
the Alpha Phi Omega Service 
Fraternity helped research the 
Boston survey, and is now turning 
its sights to Cambridge. On 
Saturday, February 24, it will 
be conducting an Architectural 
Barriers survey of “‘all the important 
and well used parts” of the city to 
determine where problem areas 
lie. Then it hopes to raise funds 
for a Cambridge booklet — 5,000 
copies to be available to local 
people with mobility problems. 

Organizers David Brown and 
Shabbir Normanbhoy write: “If 
handicapped people are to live 
normal lives, they must be able to 
get around freely. They must be 
able to hold jobs, go shopping, go 
to restaurants and movie theaters. 
They cannot do these things if they 
are constantly presented with 
insurmountable barriers. 

“It is a simple matter to design 
barrier-free buildings and roads. 

But they must be designed that way 
before they are built. If all architects 
and city planners kept this in mind, 
there would be no problems. If all 
architects and planners were to 

be chained down to wheelchairs for 
the period of one day and then told 
to go about their normal business, 


j 


do not think there would be any 
nore barriers. Designing barrier-free 
uildings is not more expensive. It 
mly requires an awareness on the 
art of the designer. 

“Even removing the most 
bvious barriers is not very expensive. 
jut how many cities have you seen 
hat have ramped curbs? To my 
nowledge, downtown Denver is 
he only one that is comparitively 
arrier-free. 

“If a law were passed such that 
he curb in front of every new 
uilding has to be ramped, it would 
ardly add much to the cost of the 
uilding, yet it would take some of 
he burden off the city. 

“The object of the survey will be 
0 point out existing barriers. Our 
fraternity is planning to do the 
urvey on Saturday, February 24th. 
Ve will also be inviting other service 
roups to participate. 

“Our present plans are to survey 
ll the important and well used parts 
if Cambridge as well as government 
uildings, schools, churches, shops, 
estaurants, movie theaters, etc. This 
vill include all the establishments 
long Massachusetts Avenue from 
(.1.T. to Porter Square, the areas 
round Central Square, Kendall 
quare, Harvard Square, Porter 
quare, and Inman Square. We will 
so survey the Fresh Pond Shopping 
enter. 

“The survey itself will consist of 
loting how many steps exist, whether 
he doorway is wide enough ........ We 
vill also survey the condition of the 
treets and sidewalks, and note how 
igh the curb is. 

“After the survey is done, we will 
ompile the information, print 
atrier-free maps of the areas, and 
tint and publish a booklet. 

_ “After the survey, we will also 

end stickers to all the business 
stablishments that are barrier-free. 
the sticker will consist of the symbol 
ippearing on the cover of Wheeling 
hrough Boston, and will be displayed 
rominently in the window of the 
stablishment. It will be a welcome 
nat for the handicapped and the aged. 
fo all those establishments which are 
10t barrier-free, we will write a letter 
~inting out why they are not barrier- 
Tee and urge them to make the 
ippropriate changes. 

“In publicizing the survey, one 
‘f our goals is to let the businessmen 
Mow in advance when we will be 
‘oming. This is so that they will not 
nisunderstand and turn us away. 

“Our main goal in publicizing 
he survey is to increase public 
iwareness. Only an enthusiastic public 


"an make Cambridge accessible to 
ihe handicapped.” 240 SIDNEY STREET 
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Number 11 
Linnaean 
Street 


11 Linnaean Street is a huge three- 
story Victorian home, settled on a 
small hill set back from the street. 
With age, the exterior has grown worn; 
but inside, there’s a big, warm kitchen, 
12 bedrooms, five bathrooms, parlors, 
and an office — all in good condition. 
The house has held boarders, a 
macrobiotic commune; then last fall, 
11 Linnaean became the first halfway 
house for men returning to the 
community from Concord prison. 

On the front porch is a big sign — 
PMC — Peaceful Movement 
Committee — an organization of 
Concord prisoners, ex - prisoners, 
community workers, and institution 
staff sponsoring the halfway house, 
and working for corrections improve- 
ments and the reintexgration of ex - 
prisoners into society. 

Roughly five months have passed 
since the P M C halfway house opened, 
and relations between the neighboring 
community and the men are reported 
as excellent. Susan Ellis, vocational 
education consultant for the house, 
recalls the protests of neighbors 
worried about crime problems and 
“being afraid to go out at night. 
Neighborhood people now drop over 
with food for the men — cookies, 
cakes, apples. The man across the 
street who led the protest now waves 
hello. The men have been model 
neighbors: shoveling snow, helping 
if someone’s car is in trouble. We 
held an open house for the neighbors — 
we had over 250 guests. When some 
elderly people said that they were 
afraid to go out at night, we organized 
an ‘escort service’ — one of the men 
would escort them wherever they had 
to go.” 

A $75,000. grant from the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
has gotten the operation of the house 
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underway; the nine men who now live 
there (12 residents are the maximum) 
each pay $25.00 a week room and 
board to help meet costs. 11 Linnaean 
helps the men on parole slowly get 
back into the community and on their 
own. The maximum stay at the house 
is generally three months during which 
time the men receive counseling — 
twice a week with an individual 
counselor, once a week with a group — 
and are helped with seeking jobs and 
locating training programs. 

“Many men have no other place 
to go,” Ms. Ellis explains, “‘or else 
they don’t want to go back to old 
settings where the same type of life 
might start over again. All the men 
here are on early parole; and no one 
has ever been convicted of selling drugs 
or sexual assaults. They all share 
in the responsibilities of the house, 
and are even taking turns cooking 
until we can find someone to do that. 
They are completely independent 
during the day — to go to jobs, or take 
care of personal business. But they 
have to sign out when leaving, and 
there’s a 12:00 a.m. curfew each night.” 

When a man first comes to the 
house, he is given the first two weeks 
just to get use to the house and its 
routine; after that, work on jobs, 
training, and education programs is 
expected to begin. During that 


initial period, the men help in work 
around the house. The attic is 

being renovated for a group counseling 
and recreation area, and the basement 
is being converted to a darkroom and 
layout area for the P M C newspaper. 

Jobs are hard to find, and training 
programs non - existent for the men 
in Cambridge. Ms. Ellis feels that the 
current job market complicates the 
problem — particularly because hopes 
are to keep the men out of dead - end 
work. Right now, however, one man 
is employed in a Roxbury grocery 
store, another will be working at a 
Cambridge glass company, another 
attends North Shore Community 
College. ‘““The other men are waiting 
to hear the results of job interviews,” 
Susan Ellis says. 

Rooms at the halfway house are 
furnished with dormitory-style beds, and 
simple dressers. All furniture, linens, 
and equipment have been donated 
by well - wishers, including several 
office desks and chairs. “We still 
need a vacuum cleaner,” says Ms. 
Ellis, “rugs for the bedroom floors, 
table lamps, electric typewriters, 
office chairs, a dictaphone — and 
pens. The men could also use 
stereos — and alarm clocks. We 
only have one alarm clock, so one 
person has to go around waking 
everyone else up@ 
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The Drug Dilemma In Cambridge 


People involved with the Cambridge 
Coordinating Committee on Drugs 
thought that they would hear by late 
January if the city was to receive a $12 
million National Institute of Mental 
Health grant to fund a community-wide 
drug treatment and rehabilitation 
program. So far, no word; and Nicki 
Nichols, a psychologist and Drug 
Program Coordinator says that probably 
June is a more likely target date. ““There 
is little money for this type of program 
in Washington,” she explains. “H.E.W. 
appropriations have been drastically cut. 
We are also competing with geographic 
areas where there is presently no 
federal money. We have no reason to 
be optimistic ..... We may have to start 
talking about new priorities, new ways 
of using resources that don’t require 
one million in federal money.” 

Three-and-a-half years have passed 
since the beginning of efforts for 
coordinated community planning for 
drug rehabilitation programs; while 
progress has been made in setting up 
autonomous treatment facilities, a 
total community-wide program has 
temained illusive. CCCD was established 
in May, 1970 — comprised of organi- 
zations and individuals concerned with 
drugs and drug problems. However, 
conflicts over minority representation 
and treatment alternatives in particular 
have prevented cooperation between the 
Residents Caucus — primarily minority 
and neighborhood groups — and CCCD. 
But the need for united effort goes on. 
Drug addiction, like alcoholism, carries 
a heavy load of myths, taboos, and 
associated social problems. No one 
treatment form is yet considered 
maximally effective; multiple treatment 
alternatives must be offered. Why 
people turn to drugs is still speculative; 
work is needed with the potential 
drug user, with the user who could 
turn abuser. Problems of drug addiction 
go beyond the individual to his family 
and society; dependents need help 
With financial problems — parents 

And other involved adults need to 
pnderstand the dynamics of drug 





addiction. Drug abuse entails a 
whole community of problems; 
and the whole community has a stake 
in getting help to the addict and 
potential drug abuser. 

Serious drug use, particularly 
the use of heroin in the community, 
became increasingly apparent by late 
1969 — 70. One drug treatment 
program that began around that time 
was the Sanctuary — an emergency 
hostel, now offering counseling (group 
therapy), interest groups, and referral 
services to its young clientele. In the 
summer of 1971, its Associate Director 
Dick Gressle, an Episcopal clergyman 
and assistant chaplin at Boston 
University, recalls, ‘““ we found that 
we were coming across two distinct 
populations.” The first, he explains, 
were the middle and upper middle class 
youngsters who flocked to Cambridge 


wattle 


photo : Judith Sedwick 


in summer, 1970 — college students 
or drop - outs — “‘street wise” and 
“soing to the country.” Cambridge 
was known as an excellent place to 
meet people, and get rides — get to 
New Hampshire and Vermont, or 

out West. The second population, 
and one that became more visible in 
1971 as the students left the streets, 
were kids from working class and 
low-income homes. For them, says 
Gressle, drug taking was more central 
to their lives, ‘‘and these are the kids 
we are now seeing. They would hang 
out on the Common and could see the 
wealth of the area, but it was apparent 
that they were never going to make it 
like the rich kids. We began to come 
across more pathology and a lot more 
broken homes, arrest records, reports 
of street-fighting. Many were 
‘institutional refugees’ — bouncing 
around institutions — courts, jails, 
mental hospitals, foster homes.” 

The prevalence of heroin in the 
community was reported to have 
increased dramatically in 1969 and 
1970, with the blame being placed 
on students and transients. However, 
in October, 1970, a report prepared 
by Cambridge Community Services 
entitled, A General Survey of Drug 
Abuse and A Study of Heroin Use 
in Cambridge indicated that of 
100 heroin addicts in the city, 46% 
were born here and 90% were long- 
time residents. Detective Sargent 
Duncan McNeil of the Cambridge 
Police Department indicates that 
in 1972, 227 direct arrests were made 
for drug dealing and drug - related 
crimes. McNeil believes that in the 
past three to four months heroin was 
hard to come by. ‘‘We weren’t finding 
needles on the streets,” he said. How- 
ever, in the past month, he reports 
that “it’s coming back.” The use 
of alcohol and barbituaies (““downs’’) 
is also increasingly on the rise. Drugs 
such as LSD and other amphetamines 
have lost popularity; such drugs were used to 


Continued on page 17 
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Drugs — Continued from page 15 


increase perception, help the user 
open himself up to a heightened 
sensory experience. Today, says 
Gressle, barbituate users help them- 
selves “shut down” — take a break 
from dealing with the world. ‘One 
of the most popular “downs” is 
a drug called methaqualone, better 
known by its brand name, “Quaalude.”’ 
An article in the Boston Phoenix, 
August 29, 1972, explains Quaalude 
as a drug often referred to as “‘intellectual 
; heroin” — and believed to be non- 
addictive. The problem is that Quaaludes 
are highly addictive and a Quaalude addict 
can not withdraw “cold turkey,” reports 
the Phoenix, as this can cause convulsions, 
stomach hemorraging, and even death. 
The addict must instead be taken off 
Quaaludes by being re-addicted to 
barbituates, then withdrawn from 
them in a 4 — 6 day procedure. 
Why a person becomes a drug user, 
why he may or may not become a drug 
abuser, are, of course, questions open 
to speculation and many tentative 
"answers. Most people are drug users — 
caffeine, nicotene, tranquilizers, 
alcohol — fairly accepted or at least 
common and legal crutches for 
4 dealing with stress. ““You don’t need 
to have deep-rooted emotional 
problems to be caught up with drugs,” 
explains Lois Webb, director of 
_ professional services for the Family 
Counseling Service of Cambridge, whose 
_out-reach program works with the 
parents of youths who are drug users 
_or potential drug users. Mrs. Webb 
points to the power of peer pressure 
in encouraging drug use among teenagers. 
Some authorities are now proposing 
that recreational drug use is manageable 
for some because it is carried out under 
controlled, structured circumstances — 
similar to the cocktail party. However, 
when drug taking becomes central to a 
person’s life style, problems become 
compounded. Some psychoanalytic 
literature presents heroin addiction, for 
one, as an extreme form of striving 
for a pleasurable, euphoric experience. 
According to Dr. Edward J. Khantzian, 
director of the drug treatment 
program at Cambridge Hospital, 
heroin addiction has been viewed 
_as purely “chemical phenomenon” 
caused by physical dependence on 
a narcotic drug; as a way of overcoming 
homosexual and heterosexual inhibitions; 
as a means of relieving tension, distress, 
depression — psychic pain; or counter- 
acting feelings of rage and agression. 
But, says Dr. Khantzian, “there is little 
in our theory or practice that offers 
an adequate understanding of narcotic 
addicts.” He proposes that narcotics 
addiction appears to be “an extreme 
solution to extreme problems.” 
Many of the Cambridge community 


agencies working with potential drug 
users, users, or addicts appear to view 
drug use as a symptom of a problem or 
problems within the individual ... and/or 
society. Organizations such as Pequod — 
Cambridge, Inc. — located in the 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church on 
Mass. Avenue — and the Sanctuary 
on Mt. Auburn Street, offer group 
and individual counseling to young 
people — primarily through the efforts 
of paraprofessionals. Pequod refers 
to “personal growth” groups, and 
describes the group experience as 
“aimed at reducing alienation, anomie, 
and powerless feelings which 
characteristically drive youths toward 
drug abuse.” 

““Those who are taking drugs do 
not come to us specifically for drug 
counseling, but for help with problems 
in their life situation,” explains the 
Cambridgeport Problem Center, 10 
Mt. Auburn Street, in a report. “We 
handle problems of personal anxiety or 
depression, marital problems, questions 
about the welfare system, tenant 
questions, draft or military problems, 
pregnancy/abortion counseling, and 
other general life problems. Almost 
always drug use is one of the variables, 
even when it is not the central problem.” 
The Problem Center, which recently 
opened an evening facility in Central 
Square (380 Green Street) offers 
individual counseling by lawyers, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, and other community people 
with expertise in a problem area who 
volunteer their time. Family Counseling 
Service of Cambridge — a private, 
social service agency at 99 Austin Street — 
also uses a group approach for reaching 
parents of drug users or potential 
users. (Two teams of two out-reach 
workers — each team comprised of one 
professional, one ex-drug addict — meet 
weekly with parents in areas of high 
drug usage.) 

Heroin addicts are generally referred 
to the Cambridge Hospital drug program — 
where treatment combines traditional 
psychiatric counseling — group and 
individual therapy — with methadone, 

a morphine substitute and a highly 
effective pain killer, synthesized 

by the Germans during World War 

II. Patients meeting the criteria 

for the program can choose detoxi- 
fication — receiving methadone 

to minimize the problems of withdrawal — 
or maintenance where the methadone 
dosage is gradually increased to a 

level necessary for functioning. 

The effectiveness of the drug 
(taken mixed with Tang, and 
available under strict control only 
at the Hospital) lies in the fact 
that the addict stops craving narco- 
tics; his need is eased. “Heroin 
is fast acting,” says Dr. Khantzian. 


“The addict must constantly worry 
about the withdrawal; whereas 
methadone, a more stable synthetic, 
takes about 48 hours to wear off. 

The obsession with withdrawal is 

put off; and the addict knows he 

can get more. Only if you can control 
the symptoms and stabalize behavior,” 
he maintains, ““can you get into 

the problem.” 

Methadone also produces no 
“high,” and, while in the user’s 
system, produces a “narcotics 
blockade” which prevents him from 
getting the euphoric “high” induced 
by heroin. 

The Cambridge Chronicle points out 
the objection of some community people 
to methadone: ‘Lester Lee, of the 
Cambridge Community Center, 
cited one example of a man who 
experimented with small doses of 
heroin on week-ends, while still 
holding down a job. ‘He was on 
methadone maintenance and he 
started to depend on it (says Lee), 
now he’s using dope every day. He’s 
been on it for two years, and he’s 
up to 90 milligrams a day.’ ” 

While all treatment of heroin 
addiction is still in the exploratory 
stage, Dr. Khantzian notes that “prior 
to the use of methadone, studies placed 
the ‘cure’ rate for heroin addiction at 


‘about 5%. In New York and 


Washington where programs are 
currently underway, 70 — 80% of 
patients are now off of hard drugs.” 
In starting up the program, which 
currently treats about 50 drug patients, 
the planners decided to reject 
the “concept house,” “self-help” 
approach to drug treatment, and the 
approach of abstinence combined 
with traditional psychotherapy — 
the latter which had already tried 
and found ineffective on previous 
patients. The program now 
emphasises detoxification or methadone 
maintenance, group therapy and 
individual counseling, “self - help,” 
job training, and job seeking. 

As Cambridge becomes an increasing- 
ly young city (U.S. census figures in 1970 
showed population loss in all age cate- 
gories, except 18 — 24, now the largest 
population sector), as the loss of unskilled 
and semi-skilled jobs continues, affecting 
all age levels, the drug problem can be 
expected to continue. The role of 
poverty in the drug scene is generally 
recognized; in Cambridge, Model Cities, 
Cambridgeport, and Riverside, all low- 
income communities, are also acknowledged 
centers of the highest rates of heroin 
addiction. But drug abuse has many 
still unknown, precipitating factors 
needing to be uncovered. 
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Helping A Home In Cambridge 


Mrs. Smith lives on the second floor 
of a three-story frame house, off of 
Central Square, set back from the 
street — dingy, old, fairly clean. She 
came from Barbados in 1914 asa 
young girl, and married her husband 
in 1917; he is now hospitalized at 
Cambridge Hospital with a stroke. 

As a young man, Mr. Smith worked 
at Kresges in Central Square, and his 
wife served as a laundress to a 
family in Watertown — commuting 
each day. They never had any 
children, but Mrs. Smith refers to 
her husband as “Godfather” — 
godfather to the boy and girl 
pictured on top of the television 
set. At 85, Mrs. Smith can still 
move around, but can not wear 
shoes due to arthritis in her feet; 
and in four years has never left 

the house. Not too long ago, she 
and her husband were separated — 
she to a nursing home, he to the 
hospital for care after his first 
stroke. “I would tell the nurses, 

I want to go home to godfather,” 
she recalls, ““they would hug me and 
say ‘we want you here, now eat 
your dinner.’ ” The couple finally 
did make it home, but through the 
services of a professional home care 
organization known as Homemakers, 
Inc., a subsidiary of The Upjohn 
Company — locally headquartered at 
44 Brattle Street, and providing home 
health care, especially to families 
and elderly people in need. Since 
early fall, Joyce Quinerly, a 
homemaker from Roxbury, has 
been spending five hours, five days 
a week with the Smiths — enabling 
them to remain at home and carry 
on their household. Since Mr. 
Smith’s second stroke several weeks 
ago, Mrs. Quinerly has been 
commuting between the hospital 
and the Smith household looking 

in on both husband and wife. 

The Cambridge-based Homemakers 
office is one of 140 nationally, providing 
home and health care services. ““Home- 
makers are not maids,” says Susan 
Levin, a health professional, who directs 
Boston-area operations. ““They relieve 
areas of stress in a family; work along 
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HOMEMAKER Myrtle Cragwell. 


with an individual or individuals to 
maintain a household — food shop, 
change sheets, or throw in a load of wash.” 
Ms. Levin can draw on a pool 
of 150 — 200 R.N.s, practical 
nurses, nurses’ aides, home health 
aides, homemakers — all insured, 
bonded, and capable of operating 
within a well-defined scope of home 
care services. Nurses, nurses’ aides, 
and home health aides give physical 
care to the chronically ill or aged. 
R.N.s can give medication, and 
together with practical nurses and 
nurses’ aides can substitute in 
hospitals, nursing homes, clinics, 
and doctors’ offices. Homemakers, 
on the other hand, keep households 
running and help a family or an 
individual meet every day needs. 
“Homemakers or home health aides 
do whatever the client can’t do,” said 
one homemaker. “In my case, if a 
person can’t walk, then I’m his legs; 
if he must learn to follow a diet, 
then I teach him, if he needs a 
companion, then I talk with him.” 
Ms. Levin recalls a recent Home- 
maker client — a 20-year-old unmarried 
mother of two small children. “She 
had no idea of nutrition, had a bad 
relationship with her mother, and 
didn’t know how to mother,” she 
says. “She threatened to throw the 
babies down an incinerator. We got 
a homemaker in there, and it worked 


| 
: 

out fairly well because she was a | 

grandmotherly-type and tried to | 

get the client to take an interest 

in her children. But it wasn’t easy. | 

The homemaker would work with 

her in preparing meals, and cook 

ahead for the weekends, but she’d 

come back Monday and the kids 

would have had soft drinks and candy 

all weekend, and the food would be 

left in the refrigerator. 

“Many of the young families that 
we deal with are in crisis situations, 
unlike the elderly who need day-to- 
day help and companionship. We 
recently helped one mother with four 
small children, whose husband had 
deserted them after the birth of an 
infant. She had just moved into a 
new apartment, and was so depressed 
that she didn’t have the energy to 
even unpack the boxes that the family 
had moved in. So a homemaker went 
in and worked along with her. In 
another situation, a mother may be 
temporarily or permanently removed 
from the family, so a homemaker is 
needed to organize the children to 
take care of each other and keep 
together.” 

A good many Homemaker clients 
come through referrals from 
Cambridge Hospital and the Cambridge 
Community Service Center, so the 
homemaker often works as one part 
of a team — a social worker, physician 
or work therapist, and the homemaker. 
“T tell the homemakers that they 
aren’t alone,” says Ms. Levin; “‘they 
don’t have to take on the whole 
burden, or solve problems they 
aren’t sent in to work on. They are 
trained, though, how to recognize 
problems, how to handle themselves 
in problem situations, and are asked 
to alert us about difficulties, so 
that we can suggest referrals.” Not 
all homemakers, however, deal 
with terrible situations. “My 
landlord stopped me the other day,” 
she recalls. “He said that they were 
all dying at his house with the 
flu — his wife and all his kids were 
sick, and no one could do 
anything. I told him that, for 
heavens sake, he should have called 
us. Someone could have come in 
for a day or two just to keep things 





nning.” 
_ A continuing job for Homemakers’ 
director is getting qualified people 
fo maintain a large, flexible staff. 
Of the 150 + on call, a number are 
full - time, but some can only work 
mornings, others nights, some 
weekends. “Boston is a medical 
senter,” she explains, “‘and nurses 
and related health professionals are 
sonstantly in demand. ‘Homemaker,’ 
on the other hand, comes close to 
sounding like ‘housekeeper’ in the 
public mind, or ‘maid,’ ” says Ms. 
Levin. ““Homemakers do handle 
jay-to-day household work, but if 
there is a lot of cleaning, Homemakers 
sends a housekeeper.” 

Homemakers’ oldest client is 94, 
and with assistance is able to remain 
out of a nursing home. In fact, one 
yery important Homemaker function 
skeeping aged, bed-ridden, or 
ecuperating patients out of nursing 
jomes and hospital beds — and living 
vithin the familiarity of their own 
jomes. Homemaker’s also likes to 
point out that probably 20 — 30% 
of current hospital patients could be 
moved to an extended care or home 
sare facility. What’s more, it reports, 
there would be an estimated “$1 
billion savings in health care costs by 
shortening the average patient’s 
hospital stay by one day.” 

Some Homemaker clients can be 
very young. “An intern from Ethiopia 
was working at Cambridge Hospital,” 
said Ms. Levin. ‘““His wife had just had 
a baby, and then she had to return 
to the hospital for complications. 

The doctor had no one to take care 
of the baby, and he couldn’t leave it 
at home, so he brought it to work 
with him and put it in one of the 
hospital beds. There was quite an 
uproar, and the hospital’s social 
service ended up calling us. So, 

we got a homemaker to take care 

of the baby, and everything worked 
out fine. 

“One of the in - office staff is on 
call at night and weekends, so we 
have 24 - hour - a - day, seven - days - 
a- week emergency coverage for our 
clients,” she continued. ‘We can’t 
guarantee getting a nurse in the 
middle of the night, but we can try. 
People are relying on usg 





HOMEMAKER, Myrtle Cragwell, receives 
instructions from Service Director, Susan 
Levin. For the past 14 months, Mrs. 
Cragwell, a Cambridge resident, has 

cared for a 94-year-old client near 
Harvard Square. Mrs. .......... was a 
shut-in when Mrs. Cragwell first came 

to the job; ‘‘now I take her fora 
permanent; we go for walks in good 
weather. I look after her and her home.” 
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by Charles R. Laverty, Jr. 


Mr. Laverty is president of Charles 
R. Laverty, Jr. Real Estate and 
Insurance Company, Cambridge, and 
is a Cambridge City Assessor. 


As a young businessman, I was 
impressed with Cambridge. In the 





early 1960's, we had a stable 
government, a low tax rate, a 
growing tax base, a respected and 
well-known educational community, 
prospering research and technological 
developments, and, seemingly, a 
bright future. I remember listening 
to Gerald Blakely (president of 
Cabot, Cabot & Forbes) describe 
Technology Square. I saw West 
Cambridge being developed, new 
apartment and commercial complexes 
being built. I recall Arthur D. Little 
presenting plans for a multi-million 
dollar mini-city; and NASA coming 
to Kendall Square to revitalize that 
area and Central Square, as well. 

Cambridge has changed since 
that time; development is at a 
standstill, school and general 
government budgets are climbing, 
the tax rate is increasing, and the 
tax base receding. Many people 
have their own views on “‘what 
happened”’; but I see the problem 
related to some very specific issues: 

Since the early 1960’s, each 
election in the city has become a 
yo-yo with power swinging from one 
group to another; as a result, there 
has been no continuity of government. 
One side tries to embarrass the other 
with excessive budgetary demands as 
different groups attempt to secure 
power. In the past eight years, there 
have been five City Managers (one 
acting) and, unfortunately, the 
pendulum is still swinging. 

John F. Kennedy’s assassination 
was a tragic incident which brought 
about the demise of NASA and set 
development in that area back 10 
or 15 years. 

The N.E.S.D.E.C. Formula became 
the new basis for distributing funds 
to cities and towns based on equalized 
valuation and educational costs. This 
program was endorsed by the legislature 
and has been extremely injurious to 
our city. In 1968, we received 
$1,547,258.32 in revenue. The return 
to the Commonwealth since 1969 
has been: 1969, $749,098.17; 1970, 
$2,095,560.11; 1971, $3,663, 727.69; 
and 1972, $4,144,092.51. 

In the mid-sixties, we joined the 
chase to get new federal funds — 
believed to be free money — at no 
cost to the city. Just examine the 
budgets of the mid-sixties as opposed 
to the budgets of the past four years 
to see if there has been no cost to 
the community. There was partici- 
pation by the city in some programs 
and the regular city agencies had to 
absorb the additional costs to 
administrate these programs. There 
were many new programs and new 
jobs that brought many new people 
into the city with ideas of their own. 
Their progress or benefit to community 


is open to speculation in many areas. 

Although there were no adequate 
studies available, there was a demand 
for new low and moderate income 
housing to provide better facilities 
for the Cambridge citizenry. Cam- 
bridge became a leader in this area 
and we currently have, or are con- 
structing, approximately 3,000 units 
of new subsidized housing. We will 
have approximately 6,000 units of 
elderly, low income public housing. 
It appears, however, that there are 
not enough Cambridge people to 
fill the units and we are providing 
housing for people outside the 
community at a cost to all of us. 
The suburbs have abdicated their 
responsibilities in this regard, and 
Cambridge has absorbed a part of 
their burden. 

An ill conceived and mis-admini- 
stered rent control law has affected 
every one in our community. The 
gougers and speculators that were in 
part responsible for this law have 
largely had their rents frozen at 
high levels; the majority of long-time 
landlords, on the other hand, have 
had rents frozen at below market 
levels with little or no relief for 
increased taxes and operating costs. 
A minority of tenants pushed for 
this law, and some of them have 
had a field day in refusing to pay 
rent for many months without 
eviction at the expense of the land- 
lord. Landlord and tenant relations 
have never been worse. Banks, 
finance companies, and developers 
will not consider Cambridge for 
investment. We see the demolition 
of valuable properties with no 
replacement by new development 
and we face the first major decrease 
in the tax base since the depression. 
The administrative costs and subsequent 
abatements by the Appellate Tax 
Board, in my opinion, will run into 
the millions and will have to be borne 
by one, two, and three family home 
owners, business, and commercial 
properties in a higher tax rate. A law 
that would penalize the violators 
without penalizing our city is needed 
as soon as possible. 

The budget has increased from 
approximately $23,000,000.00 
in 1962 to approximately 
$55,000,000.00 in 1972. The tax 
rate increased from $72.60 in 1962 
to $149.00 in 1972. The national 
budget has doubled in the past 10 
years, and yet Cambridge has almost 
tripled its budget.* 

How does our budget compare 
with other communities of similar 
size and area? 


(Continued on page 22) 
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BUDGET FIGURES 
CITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


* 

Department or Item 1962 1972 
MAYOR $ 24,000.00 $ 85,000.00 
EXECUTIVE $ 36,000.00 $ 154,000.00 
POLICE $1,688,000.00 $ 4,100,000.00 
FIRE | $1,848,000.00 $ 4,400,000.00 
TRAFFIC $ 30,000.00 $ 552,000.00 
HOSPITAL $2,617,000.00 $ 8,900,000.00 
RETIREMENT $ 392,000.00 $ 1,600,000.00 
PLANNING $ 56,000.00 $ 335,000.00 
SCHOOL | $5,300,000.00 $14,800,000.00 
GROUP INSURANCE $ 200,000.00 $ 778,000.00 
RENT CONTROL -0- 22? 


These figures have been extracted from the budgets and have been rounded 
off to the nearest $1,000.00. 
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munity - Approx. ’72 
Budget 

bridge - 55 million 
kton - 35 million 
ence - 21 million 
well - 31 million 
yynn - 35 million 
Quincy : 47 million 
jomerville - 25 million 


_ The city is approximately 50% 

ax exempt, and Cambridge has 

yecome a haven for new non-profit 
gencies and programs that threaten 

0 increase further the tax exempt rolls. 

Where are we now? 

_ We appear to be a city in disarray. 
_ And, we appear to be a city facing 
get another tax rate increase, due to: 
_— An increased budget — Some 
till seek new programs and costs 
yithout financial stability. 

_— Decreasing receipts — In spite 

f our inflationary economy, some 
lepartments have fewer receipts than 
he previous year, and it appears that 
ye will once again receive less money 
tom the Commonwealth. 

— A decreasing tax base — The 
lemolition of valuable properties, 
io new development, and decreasing 
eal estate values account for this 
jhenomenon. 

— An exise tax fiasco — Due to 
mputerization and administrative 
arors by the Registry of Motor 
Vehicles, the city will receive less 
nonies due to late and incorrect 
jillings. 

_— The M.B.T.A. assessment — 
Based on figures released by the 
M.B.T.A. on December 7, 1972, the 
vambridge assessment would be 
ncreased from $3,281,500.00 to 
$5,055,957.00. 


— Expected County and M.D.C. 
sost increases. 

— Tax exempt properties — Expansion 
of tax exempt properties continues to 
leplete the tax base. 

_— Statutory exemptions — The 
mount of money returned to widows, 
veterans, elderly, etc. continues to 
Mcrease with the rise of the tax rate. 
‘lose to one million dollars was 
eturned in this area in 1972. 

_— Rent Control — Anticipated 
ibatements by the Appellate Tax 
Board have to be raised in the tax rate. 

— Low-income housing — Added 
municipal costs to service these 
buildings. 

_ Due to the social and economic 
itmosphere in our community, we 
face the loss of existing business 
irms, long-term residents, and it 
las been all but impossible to entice 

development. 

The Board of Assessors has met 


with numerous business firms who 
have been thinking of leaving the 
city, and has tried to retain them. 

The Board has met with and 
invited the major developers in the 
Northeast Area to our city without 
success. 

Only recently, after two years 
of negotiations, we finished second 
best in an attempt to bring a national 
firm into our city (5,000 employees). 
This firm is building a multi-million 
dollar complex and would have served 
as a catalyst for other development 
and brought about the rebirth of 
Central and Lafayette Squares. This 
firm would have saved millions in the 
cost of construction and tax dollars, 
but still selected Boston. Why? After 
working on this project for two years, 
I feel that the economic and social 
atmosphere of the city plus the 
transportation factor were the major 
obstacles. 
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Charles R. Laverty, Jr. 


The residents are now feeling the 
pinch of real estate taxes and some 
will not be able to afford to live here. 
Crime is adding even more to our 
community problems. 

Where are we going? 

I see a great many difficulties 
facing us, but I am still optimistic for 
the future. Let us take the best of our 


new programs, eliminate the unnecessary, 


and begin anew. We have some good 
programs in front of us. 

— The M.B.T.A. Extension to 
Porter Square and the Alewife area 
is more and more becoming a reality. 

— West Cambridge is on the 
threshold of new expansion with 
several projects on the drawing boards. 

— New development is starting in 
Harvard Square (Kanavos — Holiday 
Inn) and the Kennedy Library and 
other developments are around the 
corner. 


— The C.R.A. is ready to move 
in Kendall Square. 

— Several new high rise apartment 
and commercial complexes are 
proposed for Central Square. 

— There is new interest in Inman 
Square and one major complex is 
already being contemplated. 
Cambridge Street could become the 
second major thoroughfare in the city. 

— With the involvement of M.LT.., 
the Simplex area faces major development. 

— New projects are planned for 
Mass. Avenue. 

— Memorial Drive is a natural for 
currently proposed projects to enhance 
the skyline and tax base of the 
community. 

— It appears that we have reached 
the height of the demand for low- 
income housing. 

— A revolutionary new program by 
the Board of Assessors has increased 
the revenue from tax exempt 
properties from approximately 
$300,000. in 1971, to approximately 
$600,000. in 1972, and it is anticipated 
that over $1,000,000. will be received 
in 1973. The tax exempt institutions 
are taking a greater responsibility 
to the community. 

— More and more people are 
concerned that the city cannot 
afford any more costs without the 
ability to pay. 

Many, including myself, feel that 
we have reached the bottom and that 
with the interest of all our citizens, 
we can move forward again. But, it 
must be all of our citizens, not just a 
certain few. 

In spite of the lack of success of 
new development in recent years, there 
are still many interested in locating 
here if conditions improve. We still 
have the assets that we had in the early 
sixties, and if we all pull together, we 
can have the greatest of cities in the 
seventies. 

Thomas Horan, the president of 
Meredith & Grew, Boston, the dean 
of real estate developers, and a most 
respected individual, has a continued 
belief in our city and looks forward 
to greater achievements. 

Commissioner of Public Safety, 
Richard McLaughlin, two years ago, 
summed up our current needs: 
“Never was there more need for 
the highest standards of personal 
responsibility, of personal restraint, 
of personal codes of morals and 
ethics ----- for simple good manners ----- 
law and order ----- rules - regulations ----- 
leadership.” 

If you believe in this city as many 
of us do, then invite you who live 
and work here to climb aboard and 
take an active part in budget hearings, 
governmental decisions, and programs 
that affect our everyday livese 


Those Working Women 


by Carol Pineo 


If numbers are an indication of 
power, Cambridge women are making 
rapid advances in the battle of the 
sexes. The 1970 census figures reveal 
that 52% of the Cambridge population 
are women, and that women make up 
46% of the labor force. This means 
that women outnumber men in 
Cambridge by 2,000, and that nearly 
half of all Cambridge residents who 
work are women. According to the 
1970 census, there has been a 
dramatic increase in the number and 
proportion of women workers in 
Cambridge. In 1970, 51,000 females 
lived in Cambridge, 42,000 were over 
the age of 16 and 22,630 were 
working; in 1940, population figures 











tted 46,000 women over 16, 
only 17,000 were working. In 
rt words, thirty years ago, only 
of all Cambridge women over 
ere in the workforce; today, 
jore than half of all Cambridge 
“omen are holding down jobs. 
This remarkable growth in the 
mmber of local women workers has 
ot been confined to single women 
Cambridge. In 1970, 48% of all 
ied women (husbands present) 
e in the labor force — in keeping 
ith what appears to be a national 
end. An influx of married women 
the labor force is believed to 
we occurred because in the last 
itty years the life expectancy of 
omen has risen while the average 
mily size has declined to about two 
ithree children per family. This means 
jat at the average age of marriage, a 
oman has nearly a half century of life 
fore her. With fewer children, the 
i nber of hours per day and years per 
letime that a married women must 
ote to family responsibilities have 
reased. An economist has calculated 
work life expectancy of a twenty- 
-old female under six different 
nditions. If the girl remains single, 
‘work life expectancy will be 45 
ars; if she marries and remains 
idless, she can expect to work 
)years; with one child, 25 years; 
fo children, 22 years; 3 children, 
years; and with four or more, she 
isa potential work life of 17 years. 
In Cambridge, 53.3% of all women 
(er 16 are in the labor force; economists 
that percentage, the labor force 
(ticipation rate. With a rate of 
3.3%, Cambridge has the highest 
: of all large cities in Massachusetts; 
evidently, most Cambridge women 
because of need. (Cambridge has 
large proportion of women who are 
4 or do not have husbands.) Two 
ut of every five women over 16 in 
‘e city are single; one out of five is 
‘idowed, separated, or divorced; and 
aly two out of five women have the 
ion of depending on their 
sbands for financial support. 
Another important factor influencing 
1% number of local women workers 
{a8 been that earnings opportunities 
ave been better for Cambridge women 
jan for most women in Massachusetts. 
imbridge women have the third 
ghest earnings of all cities in 
assachusetts with populations over 
1,000; the only two cities that have 
igher female median incomes are 
Hlington and Brookline. This means 
at Cambridge women earn more 
lan women in Boston and Newton. 
ithe whole, Cambridge women earn 
lore because they have higher levels 
(education; half of all Cambridge 
men over 25 have more than 12% 
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years of schooling; Cambridge women 
have the third highest education level 
of all large Massachusetts cities. 

In the last 10 years, Cambridge 
women have made a slight improve- 
ment in their wages relative to local 
men. In 1960, the median income of 
full-time year round female workers 
was 65% of that of male workers; in 
1970, women’s incomes increased to 
69% of men’s. However, this slight 
closing of the gap is less significant 
in view of the fact that Cambridge 
men have the third lowest median 
income of all large cities in Massachu- 
setts, and that a $2,000. gap still 
exists. In Cambridge, the median 
earnings for full-time year round 
female workers is $4,300.; $6,300. 
for men. Women receive lower wages 
because they are concentrated in low 
wage female occupations that offer 
little opportunity for advancement, 
and require a higher than average 
educational background. 

The 1970 census figures show 
that 7,000 Cambridge women work 
in clerical occupations, where the 
median income is $4,628. 2,000 
women work as operatives receiving 
a median income of $4,091. 1,800 
Cambridge women teach elementary 
or secondary school, 800 work as 
waitresses or food workers, 645 
work in retail sales, and 800 work 
as housekeepers for private 
companies and households. These 
occupations employ over % of all 
Cambridge women workers — and, 
unfortunately, they are occupations 
that traditionally pay low wages 
and offer little or no opportunities 
for advancement. 

Traditionally, employers have 
been reluctant to invest in training 
women because they may quit work 
to get married or to have children. 
However, the 1970 census data 
indicates that Cambridge women are 
a stable working population. In the 
city, there are 14,000 women 
between the ages of 22 and 35; of 
those, 10,000 work, although they 
are at an age when childcare and 
household responsibilities are 
most heavy. Evidentally, household 
work and childcare play only a minor 
role in determining whether a 
woman will be in the labor force. 
Only a very small proportion of 
women drop out for family related 
reasons, and the fact that 2/3 of 
all Cambridge women between the 
ages of 22 and 35 are in the labor 
force suggests that the turnover that 
is customary for women in this 
age group is not due to family 
responsibilities. It is more likely 
that the high turnover rates are 


‘more related to conditions of 


available jobs. Low-paying, mono- 


tonous work, that provides little 
opportunity for advancement, 
encourages at least lateral job mobility. 
A worker will change jobs if she can 
get a better salary elsewhere. 

With 17 — 35 years of work, women 
are not a “secondary labor force,” but 
they have been treated as such, and in 
turn, have acted as such. 

Local job opportunities have grown 
and will continue to grow for 
Cambridge women — particularly in 
clerical occupations. Banks, educational 
institutions, insurance companies, and 
government facilities all hire substantial 
numbers of clerical workers — totalling 
from one-third to one-half of their total 
work forces. Current industrial growth 
trends in the Cambridge area indicates 
that the demand for clerical workers 
will continue to be strong. 

Since childcare responsibilities 
clearly do not account for the 
high turnover in traditional female 
occupations, the task now before 
employers is to investigate strategies 
to put the needed rewards into tradi- 
tionally female-occupied jobs. 

Women workers have had a 
beneficial impact on the social and 
economic well being of Cambridge 
residents. Asa result of the growth 
in the numbers of women workers, 
family income is more equally 
distributed. This recent influx of 
both mothers and daughters into 
the labor force has lifted many low 
income Cambridge families out of 
poverty. In 1960, more than half 
of all families had total incomes 
below $6,000.; today, this has been 
reduced to 34.4%. Ten years ago, 
only 43% of all families had annual 
incomes between 6,000 and 15,000; 
in 1970, 53% of all Cambridge 
residents enjoyed a middle income 
standard of living. 

Cambridge men have benefited 
from this growth in the number of 
women workers; the burden of 
supporting a family is lessened 
when a working wife contributes 
to the support of the family. As 
a result, men can afford to work 
less, enjoy more leisure, and take a 
more active role in family activities. 

Finally, the growth in women 
workers has the potential of improving 
the quality of family life by allowing 
a more rational distribution of 
responsibility between husbands and 
wives. Women no longer need to be 
chained to the home, nor men confined 
to their jobs. Children benefit 
because their parents lead more 
integrated livese 


Ms. Pineo is a student at Radcliffe 
College, and a staff assistant at the 
Cambridge Chamber of Commerce. 


A Look At The City Budget -- 


Taking 








Mr. LeBlanc is acting director of 
idget-personnel, City of Cambridge, 
id a Cambridge resident. 










There’s a crushing burden being 
placed on each and every one of us 
in these times of a changing economy, 
unemployment, and climbing living 
costs — and perhaps we, here in 
Cambridge, have felt these problems 
more than most. 

The years since 1965 have 
challenged Cambridge as a political 
community, and most importantly, 
as an economically viable city. 
Cambridge has both enjoyed the 
benefits and suffered the bruises of 
the Great Society, the Vietnam War, 
and the new Nixonian Democracy; 
perhaps most of all, it has felt the 
effect of co-mingled ideas, goals, 
aspirations, and diverse opinions. 

But despite the despair, frustration, 
turmoil, and potential chaos that this 
condition can create, perhaps by 
learning to deal with these problems, 
our city can achieve real progress. 

I believe that we are heading in that 
direction and are at this moment at 
the crossroads — the point in time 
when we shall decide the fate of 
Cambridge and her people. 

For those of us in municipal 
government, and for the City Manager 
and Council in particular, amidst all 
the other decisions which must be 
made, the most critical is the 
preparation and adoption of the 
municipal budget for the next fiscal 
year. 

The budget, which the City Manager 
shall present to the City Council on 
February 26, 1973, will cover 
expenditures for the fiscal year 
beginning January 1, 1973 and ending 
June 30, 1974 (an eighteen (18) month 
period). In preparing this budget, the 
City Manager has made clear his 
intention to either stabilize or reduce 
the Tax Rate — that is, to present to 
the City Council a budget, barring 
increases by the State, which will 
require no new taxes. In setting the 
stage for this goal, Mr. Corcoran has 
established a fixed and enforced rule: 
No new jobs, No new promotions, 
and No reclassification of employees. 


In addition, in reviewing each 
departmental request, we have worked 
to keep every budget within 150% or 
less of 1972 expenditures. This rule, 
when applied to the entire budget, 
sets a total appropriation of not more 
than $80 million including the School 
Department, or not more than $58 
million excluding the schools. 

This all might seem a sound 
and reasonable approach, and one 
easily attained. But, as the Budget 
Estimate Forms have trickled into 
the Budget - Personnel Department 
these past sixty days, we have found 
ourselves faced with requests 
approaching $100 million — mainly 
increase requests in those areas 
specifically restricted by the Manager - 
personnel. 

Approximately 61% of the city 
budget is payroll costs, excluding 
items such as retirement benefits 
and group insurance; in some 
departments, the percentage factor 
is greater. * 

Thus, when you consider that 
the great body of the budget is tied 
up in salaries, and that the employment 
and tenure rights of our personnel 
are protected by various statutes — 
particularly the Civil Service laws — 
you find a dilemna which public 
administrators face that private 
employers largely escape. When you 
also consider the flourishing public 
unions, you find the options available 
to reduce expenditures severly limited. 

Very often the only viable method 
of holding the line and reducing the 
payroll — when manpower allocation 
and financial planning systems are 
lacking — is to slow down the physical 
process of hiring for vacant positions. 
This forces a re-evaluation of need; 
also, even when a position is inevitably 
filled, there is a reserve of unexpanded 
funds, and, therefore, an overall 
reduction in cost. 

This tactic, of course, can breed 
tension and frustration. However, 

(Continued on page 29) 
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DEPARTMENT % OF TOTAL BUDGET % PAYROLL TO BUDGET 
SCHOOLS 27.74 % 82.32 % 
HOSPITAL 14.32 % 78.76 % 
PUBLIC WORKS 9.42 % 73.26 % 
FIRE 8.27 % 87.49 % 
POLICE 7.66 % 84.51 % 
WATER 4.30 % 45.55 % 
LIBRARY 1.16 % Wifey! 
RECREATION 1.37 % 75.00 % 
PLANNING & DEVELOPMENT .63 % 82.80 % 


The payroll represents the above figures in 1972 dollar terms. 


sik 

RATE COST TAX IMPACT 
2.0 % $ 1,005,000.00 $ 3.00 
2.5 % $ 1,275,000.00 $ 3.75 
3.0 % $ 1,530,000.00 $ 4.50 
3.5 % $ 1,732,500.00 di9:25 
4.0 % $ 2.040,000.00 $ 6.00 
4.5 % $ 2,295,000.00 $ 6.75 
5.0 % $ 2,550,000.00 $ 7.50 
5.5 % $ 2,805,000.00 $ 8.25 
6.0 % $ 3,060,000.00 $ 9.00 


Above are approximate figures based upon 1972 payroll cost, excluding step 
increases, for all departments including schools at various rates of adjustment 
over an eighteen (18) month period. These figures, of course, are approximations 
of impact. We do not know, at this time, what the exact cost of personnel 
will be for this fiscal year. 
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Sudget — Continued from page 27 

vyhen anticipated and figured in the 

ity budget, it can result in a saving of 
ipwards to 10% of the payroll allocation 
f the major city departments. This is 
articularly true with the City Hospital 
here turnover is high and recruitment 

an be difficult. It can mean potential 
avings of $500,000.00 or more, or the 
guivalent of $1.50 on the city tax rate. 
Items in the payroll area which are 
receiving special attention are temporary 
mployees and overtime; both of these 
ems cost over $2.3 million in 1972 

nd represented approximately 7% 

if the city budget. While in many cases, 
xpenditures can be justified by the 
lepartment, the City Manager has asked 
ach department head to develop work 
chedules which will insure maximum 
utilization of employees during work 
hours. The use of temporary help is 

lo be restricted only to those times 
where sick leave and vacation schedules 
demand emergency support. In the 

rea of overtime, the City Manager has 
ordered a straight line reduction of 

and has directed that overtime 
scheduling must be pre-planned on an 
emergency basis and approved prior 

io authorization for expenditure. This 
policy implemented throughout the 
fiscal year will result not only in cost 
savings, but will enforce the effort 
described in my previous article of 
planning and programming departmental 
activities. 

__ There are, however, two factors 

hich are influencing our overall budget 
sonsiderations which both impinge and 
ance our probability of success: 
llective bargaining - pay increases and 
venue sharing. 

By now, we hope that the issue of 
lary increases for municipal employees 
s been solved. In the past five years, 
Jambridge city employees have been 
anted compensation adjustments 
cruing to 41%, while the cost of 
ing has increased only 23% during 
at same period. Today, Cambridge 
nks Number One in Massachusetts 
d according to recent studies, 
umber One in New England, as 
ell) in salary levels for its employees. 
owever, we did not always enjoy 


such prominence, and we now have 
an equitable classification and salary 
schedule for all municipal employees. 
However, in considering the dollars 
and cents of this 18 - month budget, 
we must anticipate the impact of a 
pay raise.** 

We do not know what affect the 
Assessors’ announcement of a decrease 
in the tax base will have on the rate — 
expenditure ratio. We do not have at 
this writing a firm and binding agree- 
ment on wage policy either with the 
police and firemen (governed by the 
City Council), school teachers and 
custodians (governed by the School 
Committee), nor employees with 
whom we are presently negotiating. 

Revenue sharing offers both a hope — 
and to paraphrase Mayor White — and 
a form of a hoax. The total entitle- 
ment for the City of Cambridge for 
1972 and the period of the new fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, is 
anticipated to be upwards of $4 
million or the equivalent of $9.00 
on the normal tax rate. While this 
appears to be bountiful, the 
figures pale in comparison with 
the probable MBTA deficit allotment 
on Cambridge of $5.4 million, or our 
own 1972 budget where six (6) of 
our department budgets shadow the 
revenue sharing allotment twelve fold. 
However, City Manager Corcoran’s 
policy is to earmark various depart- 
mental proposed appropriations, 
which conform to the Federal 
Regulations thus reducing the amount 
of money to be raised by the 1973 Tax 
Levy. Under the State And Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act, we are 
authorized to use revenue sharing funds 
for the following priority expenditures: 


1) Ordinary and necessary mainte- 
nance expenses for: 
(a) Public Safety 


(b) Environmental protection 
including sewerage disposal, sanitation, 
and pollution abatement 


(c) Public transportation including 
transit systems and streets and roads 


(d) Health 
(e) Libraries 


(f) Social Services for the poor 
and aged 
(g) Financial Administration and 
2) Ordinary and necessary capital 
expenditures authorized by law. 


The main prohibition on using these 
funds (other than the as yet undefined 
reporting procedure) is to apply them 
as local share for any federal grant 
application. Therefore, while preparing 
the city budget and allocating revenue 
sharing funds, we must carefully 
anticipate where we intend to invest 
our resources to obtain additional 
federal funds; this is so as not to 
preclude the exercise of any options 
available in the future. Additionally, 
we must anticipate to some foreseeable 
degree a cash receipt and flow problem. 

We read every day about the growing 
indignation of Congress and the increasing 
sternness of the President in the area of 
impounding funds. Therefore, we must 
anticipate that there may come a 
slowdown in the receipt of revenue 
sharing funds from Washington. If 
those funds were maximally allocated 
within the city budget, we would very 
possibly run the risk of deficit financing — 
an improper, and in Massachusetts, 

‘an illegal way to conduct municipal 
affairs. 

With this overview, you will 
hopefully be better able to respond 
to the City Manager’s 1973 — 1974 
Municipal Budget. I have purposely 
avoided any specific itemized reference 
to the proposed budget; it is for the 
City Manager to highlight and explain 
the decisions and affects of the new 
budget on the future tax rate and 
future of the city. 

The present administration is 
fully committed to stopping the 
escalation of the Tax Rate. It wants 
to improve the quality and quantity 
of municipal services within the means 
of the taxpayer to pay and the 
government to serve. We are hopeful 
for progress, and we are dedicated to 
making Cambridge once again an 
attractive, exciting, and progressive 
place to live and worke 
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Cantabriqia City Hall, around 1900 and today. 
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apartments 

property management 
commercial brokerage 
appraisals consulting 
development 


New Englands Leading Professional 
Apartment Management Company 


18 BRATTLE STREET, CAMBRIDGE,02138 / 547-1460 


METROPOLITAN PIPE 
AND SUPPLY 


303 BINNEY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 02142 


492-6400 


PLUMBING, HEATING, 
AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 


491-4733 


M & M BUSINESS SERVICE 


991 Mass. Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 


M. T. S. T. TYPING 


* Typing 
* Mailing * Duplicating 


* Photo Copying 


* Accounting ¢ Mimeographing 


* Bookkeeping * Payrolls 


For Members Only 


Have you looked into the new 
low-cost Group Insurance Plan 
offered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce? Give us a call at 
876-4100, or 876-4101 


The Cambridge Chamber 
of Commerce 
69 Rogers Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02142 


The Cambridge 


Press, Inc. 


Complete Printing Service 


letterpress 
offset 
raised 


Commercial Printing 
A Specialty 


5 Deacon St., Cambridge 
(rear of F & T Diner, 
Kendall Square) 


876-1873 876-1872 
ROBERT S. HALL 


SHERATON COMMANDER HOTEL 


16 Garden Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 Cosy 
Area Code 617 547 - 4800 


See Us For Any Occasion 


Wedding Receptions 
Conventions 
Business Meetings 
Testimonials 
Banquets 
Private Dances 


Facilities For 5 To 500 Persons 





“Six Square Miles Of Opportunity” 


Malcolm F. Fryer, Jr., CCE 
Executive Vice - President 


Cambridge Chamber of Commerce 


Cambridge for years has been a 
mecca for research and development 
firms, high technology users, 
professional firms, and university 
oriented enterprises. These firms 
have created thousands of tax dollars 
for Cambridge. 

There are two very significant 
reasons why these firms have brought 
hundreds of creative people and their 
abilities and ideas to Cambridge. These 
reasons are Harvard University and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Without these two world famous 
universities, Cambridge would be another 
depressed, former manufacturing city. 

The universities attract business to 
Cambridge for two very different 
reasons. First, the talents of the 
faculties and staffs of the universities, 
and the research and development 
programs they are working on provide 
numerous opportunities for firms to 
work side by side with university 
people and make use of the findings. 
Many of the technologies being 
developed can have varied applications 
which also attract other firms. Second, 
Harvard and M.I.T. graduates have 
found Cambridge very much to their 
personal liking while here studying, 
and as they embarked upon business 
careers, they established themselves 
here. 

The types of firms which the 
universities attract cover the whole 
business spectrum. Primarily, 
however, sophisticated research and 
development firms, in which faculty 
and staff members actively participate, 
find Cambridge very suitable to their 
employment and corporate needs. 
Architectural, engineering, consulting, 
and other such professional firms 
find Cambridge equally attractive 
because of the highly qualified 
people available. There is also a 
spin-off affect from these firms. As 
a firm grows and becomes successful 
with a technology or in a profession, 
it attracts smaller firms which supply 
a service or product which the larger 
firm needs. The cycle continues here 
with the small specialized firm playing 
its role in attracting firms because 
not only does the big firm want to 
locate where its natural and manpower 
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needs can be met, but they wish to 
be somewhere near where their 
suppliers are located. Cambridge 
has a substantial cross-section of 
all the types of firms which fit this 
cycle pattern. If some need can’t 
be met in Cambridge, it most 
certainly exists within easy regional 
reach. Besides the universities, 
Cambridge has other solid assets 

as a business location. In the 
language of economic development 
and location specialists, the assets 


are: location; labor pool; transportation; 


markets; and livability. 

The location asset of Cambridge 
is the key factor in its other assets. 
Because we are a part of the Greater 
Boston labor market, we can attract 
from a skilled labor pool of more 
than 2,400,000 people. Because we 
are in an urban, seacoast area, we 
have public, highway, seagoing, and 
air transportation assets exceeding 
most other larger cities. Because we 


-are centralized to the New England 


markets, are a jump off point for 
European markets, and are located 
in a financial and institutional 
center, we have distinct market 
advantages. Because we are a part 
of a cultural, educational, and 
athletic hub, are less than an hour 
to ocean, lakes, mountains, and 
world famous resorts, and are in an 
area highly developed with facilities 
for tennis, boating, swimming, 
skating, etc., and have a full range 
of residential, shopping, dining, 
and entertainment facilities, we have a 
livability exceeded no where else. 
Special to this location asset 
is Cambridge’s role in the history 
of the United States. The history 
of our country was initiated in 
the Boston/Concord/Lexington 
area which surrounds Cambridge. 
The role which Cambridge played 
in the development of the United 
States does not stop with the 
Revolution, but continues through 
the Age of Apollo in the space 
program. Since so many things 
have and are happening in Cambridge 
which play a significant part in the 
decisions affecting our country and 
the world, and since Cambridge is a 
place where ideas develop and 
become reality, it is an ideal 


location for progressive, creative, 
and expanding business. 

It would be easy to go on and 
on about other assets and features 
of Cambridge which make it ideal 
for business expansion and investment. 
This article is a lead-in to an 
Economic Development program 
which will “sell” Cambridge as a 
place for economic progress. People 
who see Cambridge every day sometimes 
forget that although we have our 
problems with taxes and with groups 
attempting to stagnate the city’s 
ability to solve problems and provide 
services, we still are a prestige 
address for business. We still have 
all the above assets going for us. 

We still must, however, work to 
attract the new tax base and the new 
jobs which Cambridge needs. This 
is not being done to feather the 
nest of those we need to attract, 
although it will, but it is being 
done to feather the nest of every 
Cambridge taxpayer and resident. 
Without this work, Cambridge will 
turn its own assets to assets for others. 

A new publication of the City’s 
Planning and Development Department 
calls Cambridge, “‘six square miles 
of opportunity.” It is just that. 
Opportunity for everyone. 


Although this editorial speaks of the 
assets of Cambridge, we are not so 
innocent as not to recognize that 
Cambridge has some immense problems 
which need solving. The article by 
Assessor Laverty in this issue of 
CAMBRIDGE tells some of the serious 
situations which exist in municipal 
affairs. The Chamber would like to 
hear any and all ideas about how the 
people of Cambridge think the 
problems can be solved, and thereby 
make a true economic development 
program possible. 

There is one catch to this request 
for ideas, if you write to us to suggest 
a solution, or to add to the description 
of problems, you had better be ready 
to roll up your sleeves. Cambridge _ 
has enough people who have answers. 
We want people who have ideas and 
answers, but accept the responsibility 
to try to make them work. If you 
are ready to work, write us and include 
your name, address, and phone number 


How higher interest can help pay 
for your kids’ higher education. 


An Important Education in Savings: 


Most families need to start saving as 
much as they can, as soon as they can, 
for their childrens’ education. At Harvard 
Trust the Target Date Account makes it 
easier to save a little more than you 
normally would and your money earns a 
high interest rate with highest yielding 
continuous compounding right up to 
the date you need it. We GUARANTEE 
you 5% % per annum on your initial 
deposit and future deposits of as little as 
$25 a month (only $6 a week). 





vA e 
Monthly Payments In Six Years In Eight Years Here’s How it Works — P 
for Six Years You Deposit You Get Suppose in eight years, you'll need about $2400 or 
$50 $3600 $4800 more to get a child started in college. You deposit 
tis ae : $9600 just $25 a month for six years. Then you simply 
! 14,400 : 
$200 $14,400 $19.200 leave your money in your account for the next 
two years. 





You are GUARANTEED the full 594% per annum 
on all your deposits and with continuous com- 
pounding that adds up to an actual return of 6% 
per annum. For the $1800 you’ve deposited over a 
six year period, you get back over $2400 at the end 
of your eight year plan. 


Stop in for more information or mail coupon — 


[_] Enclosed is $ to open a Blue Chip 
Premium Target Date Account. 


[_] Individual 


LJ Joint With 
And don’t forget that at Harvard Trust a Blue Chip 
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(J In Trust For_ = —— at Premium Target Date Account entitles you toa 
| Service Charge Free Personal Checking Account. 
Additionally, automatic transfers may be made 
from your checking account to your Target Date 
| Account. Take advantage of this bonus— it will be 
; a great help to you in reaching your target. 
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Street Address 
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[_] Also send me applications so that I may open 
accounts for the education of other children. 


HARVARD TRUST COMPANY 
P.O. Box 300-S * Cambridge, Mass. 02139 
Offices in Cambridge, Belmont, Arlington, Lexington, 
Concord and Littleton 


Note: All funds must remain on deposit for the duration of the 
Plan. However, Premium Target Date Accounts are assignable 
for Harvard Trust loans in accordance with Federal Reserve 
Regulations. 
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member of Baystate Corporation 
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Electricity. Now that you don’t take it 
for granted, what can you do to help 
conserve it? 


The first thing, of course, is to make a complete load survey of your plant utilities. This would include check- 
ing and aligning all machinery and equipment and striving for a total energy balance. In addition, you can: 





e Curtail lighting in unoccupied areas, and install photocell e Reduce ventilating air where safety permits. 


switches and timeclock controls. 


e Reschedule off-peak periods in production to reduce demand * Eliminate heating and cooling in unoccupied Spaces. 


charges. e Set up a regular schedule of equipment maintenance. This 
e Examine your power factor if you are billed on KVA and get will not only save on your electric bill, but will also minimize 
it as near unity as possible. repair charges. 


These are but a few of the many ways to help conserve electricity. There are others. 
For additional information, call us at 864-3100, Ext. 243. 


>, CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


© 675 Massachusetts Avenue @ 777 Cambridge Street 
e 340 Huron Avenue 
AN INVESTOR-OWNED, TAXPAYING UTILITY COMPANY 
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